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mnsiJored a branch of history 

lively and interesting; than the chronicle of .events and 
movements; in others it is slightl}! more difficult and liable 
to errore of excess ainl defect. Dealing with men and 
women like ourselves, it is full of drama and engao^es our 

airt tcf warn feelings are 

X nnwV 1 judgements and by reason of partiality or 
teiMlen?vT t’ away from the truth. In-India^the 

Wn vr.s generally choose those persons in whom they arTpro: 
a e tfVMu ' ««>-'rtain great love 

"I temper, crotchets and oddities of 

totrm,cc “'^^^‘'7 ■' v'’'"'' ‘"t affectionate 

life ve wnernlL'v ' ep”sequences in actual 

le ait iyUici ally Ignored and non-existent virtues installed 

of “f''' legendary heroes and saints, and 

r ie TIrd!rcr?rifhfe®”r^ the accounts that survive 

'mdZrl ^-7 °^r f"'! trustworthy 

. iKimaiks aie disappointingly few, giving jast foundation 

at the 7 -aL" ''"acious chronicling. ^Look 

even while he is among us and under tht'. mrp rioiUr 

thousands of people. The S'idhns 'inrl fiiA t? n ^ ^ 

11^ Kra/^rivna u ^ .' I , ^><10011?, aiK ! the Fakirs all round 

-ita 1 ^ ^ centre—each of mnumerable stories, of cures 

hnctiou if with University dis- 

Dcnsion 7 sn,-e ^' of a Government 
pensuon assuies me out ot his personal knowledge that his 

.I7»ni occasionally leaves his body behind with scarce a 
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breath in it and after three or four days of inscmtijhu 
achievement in spirit-land returns to his gross tabernacle’ 
Let^ one of us possess a talent somewhat out of the 
ordinary soine admirers will not rest till they have traced 
It to the inspiration of some unearthly power, who may at 
will raise it to the pitch of miracle or reduce its potency to 
the level of flatness. This drawback of the Indian mind 
is by no means universal. Court annals and family records 
occasionally disclose materials of high value to the historian 
and the biographer. The habit ' of keeping accounts of 
mone}' and other transactions and recording periodical 
occurrences was never wholly absent. No doubt the 
example of western nations has influenced our lives in this 
as m other ways To-day there is an astonishing amount 
of biography Doth m English and in the vernaculars of the 
countiy^ It is perhaps premature to expect a high level of 
excellence, but our achievement is full of promise and our 
standards of accuracy and attention to detail are developing 

iSSt* o 


The aspiring biographer still needs unfortunately to be 
warned apmst extravagant leniency towards his subject and 
over-emphasis of the brighter side. Partiality blunts the pen 
even when it does not blind the judgement. Human nature 
is miman nature everywhere,, and both young and old who 
read oEthe great dead must be accustomed to the deeps 
and shadows of hfe as well as to its brighter aspects. Mm 
and women are, as our books say, the creatures of the three 

tamas^m infinite combination and 
mter-play. What they are and what they do is not to be 

In mir hJof limited vision as we know and assess them 
m our brief day. It is the large vision and perspective of 

individual event its real charac- 

not theirs. Often the operation of 

^ usefulness or harm, in the eyes of 

onej;eneranon assumes a different charactef in of 

^Aer. The wise writer of history therefore registers alii 
he knows and beffeves in its fullnessfto keep SirtSfrom 

.7,315“ trsrr.,‘ 5 . " “r 

universal blman mamSy.' confession of a 
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°].S?' “S'!'"; “■' “* r“ “ '■•"■ °" ^ST 

v\iiuiii \’ve w ish to bnnff up to be wiser ar»/^ 

than we have been mnsl- fkot ^ ^ eflSicient 

wholes, somd iToartrand “I"’ “s 

slble ^holef Vrcon^iZn'^f “Jf n 

men Lt ourVn'^e oil Z ^“S^P^er’s equip- 

graphy no better and no worse than they see us in eve^^y' 

mh:,-w write of oneself is a weakness from 

imposed is a cultivated quality. When it I 

sd‘4le th“f;S^^^^ ‘‘ morbid, and oftL only 

i luvc mini}/ aisguised. , The rare possession rallp^/i <Tr.r.^ 

WhZlndeBZ°^lirZ ■”• behavfour. 

taste f Onlf Js iteir 

heL."" nfhas lolw TO^^faira“ 1- '''^H-fained 

descried as autobiography has been 

uescripea as the most alluring but at the same time the mn«i- 

perilous fo^ of hteratitre. It is a wholesome instinct of 

Wn^ W°” ‘*’f P®°P’® essaying if 

Among Indians ot note, Sir Surendranath Banneriea and" 

two conspicuourSS^io^s^ 

stnctty limited in scope. Nehru’s has greaflulS “d 

IS a decided success. But it is ton tjnnn ^<= 1 + i 

Thf^ Matiofwi-I ir 1 soon yet to place him. 

5 his tS n and self-critic, is in a class 

to anr.b7?A taiions of criticism do not seem 

approach Mr rwj,- 1® title forbids the ordinary 

SSt things assume 

It b? mSc h-rSrel’e^cllf’t standpoint, 

as a commo"n;^”ce S^event " 
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II 

■ I §foing to deal to-day with a very important and 
memorable career. There is an abundance of materials, but 
^hey relate to the public life of the man as in most other 
cases. In this country, his private life is, more or less, hidden 

view. Sir H. P. Mody, whom we may almost call 
his official biographer, has written two volumes. Biogra- 
in India are not many and they are not very good of 
their kind. This one is exceptional ; I venture even to use 
the word meritorious. It makes very tactical use of all 
the abundance of materials that are available. The life 
extends over 70 years, from 184.5 to 1915. Of the days he 
spent at school or at College not much need be said. There 
was no University and there was no degree in those davs 
but he passed his school career with great merit. Ailhe 
end of his career, he found waiting for him a scholarship 
of very great value. A wealthy Parsi gentleman, son of a 
Barong:, who pade a fortune during the American Civil 
War, iviistumj,! Jamsetjee JeJeebhoy set apart a huge sum 
everj yeai to be given to young men of abilitv and character 
proceeding to England to study for the Bar. He gave money 
to :^pple going from Bombay, from Madras, from Calcutta 
and in fact, from all parts of India. People were found 
to go tiom Bombay and Bengal but unfortunately none 
from Madras ! _ The gentleman from Calcutm was 
W, C Bonnerjee ±pr the year; the gentleman from Bombay 
was Pherozeshah Mehta. They made abundant use of their 

fortune to be 

Sttted Sere D^dabhai Naoroji, who had 

He ^ c ““y titan them. 

India gentlemen who went from 

made ftemselves pecuhar m every respect in tlie strictness 
of then- conduct Even in their dress in London streets 

along wia Naoroji made themselves 

leH ^ settled on the head and 

noticed too much perhaps ! ‘ “ot want to be 

They^k^?art‘?nTe f to the study of law. 

Daibhai wi^is fortsiehT^d t 

+Tia l^resigtit and acumen had founded for 

dissemination of information about India. I must sav 




a word, though it may seem irrelevant, about this Association. 
It IS an example of the way in which our actions do not 
redound to our benefit. Dadabhai Naoroji, in' the year 
1866, founded w^hat is knowm now as the East India Asso- 
ciation. It is veiy’’ prominent in London and is exceedingly 
busy. It also publishes a magazine called the Asiatic 
(Quarterly. You may have seen these volumes. When 
JJadabhai founded it his object was that it should serve for 
the independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion 
by all legitimate means of the interest and welfare of Indian 
gentlemen. He received much co-operation and encourao-e- 
ment from his English friends. Not only did he devote a 
grea.t part of his time to the reading of prepared papers 
before this body, but he got some of his well-known friends 
m England to do likewise and wEen it had planted itself 
nrmly in London Society, he came over to India in order 
to Dooularise it. He made an extensive tour of the Indian 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta took his B. A. Degre and bv 

special dispensation his M.A. in six months instead of the 

year required by the regulation;. The Publishers r eret 

very much that Mr. Sastri has been wrongly reported to 

have said on page 4 that “There was no U^iiveStv and 
there was no degree ui those days.” ^ 


^ , 7 j;-* ^**-**^i — M m lu n 

able suggestions it made. Let us pursue the Storys of this 

Association for a few minutes. It is extraordinary and 
will interest you. 

A few years later, after much useful service in the 
cause of India, even when Dadabhai Naoroji was on the 
spot, a few very clever and enterprising Anglo-Indians 
belonging to the Civil Servian captured it, as it w^ere, from 

'I .. 3 .. ^ ^^w'n purpose. Soon 
.Uadabhai w-as obliged to retire from it^ — ^poor man !— -and 

instead of serving the cause of India, the Association ranged 
itselt agamst India, dius causing acute grief and disappoint- 
ment to Dadabhai Naoroji and his friends. It had a verv 
curious consequence In the year 1916, this Association, 
Anglo-Indian in oudook and Anglo-Indian in management, 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. At that time Dadabhai 
wmghed dorra with years and ill-health, had come back and 
settled m India. There were two members in the Associa- 
lon, Dr.^ John Pollard and J. B. Pennington who, it is said, 
drew twice^as much pension from the Government of India 
as they had drawn as salary. They both w^rote to him to 
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II 

. . l am going to deal to-day with a very important and 
memorable career. There is an abundance of materials, but 
they relate to the public life of the man as in most other 
cases. In this country; his private life is, more or less, hidden 

P- '^odj, whom we may almost call 
“if. biographer, has w’ritten two volumes. Biogra- 

phies in India are not many and they are not very good of 
their kind. This one is exceptional ; I venture even to use 
the word meritorious. It makes very tactical use of all 
the abundance of materials that are available. The life 
extends over 70 years, from 184.S to 1915. Of the days he 
spent at school or at College not much need be said. There 
was no University and there was no degree in those days, 
but he passed his school career with great merit. At the 
end of his career, he found waiting for him a scholarship 
of very great value. A wealthv Parsi gentleman son of a 
Baronet, who made a fortuiie' during the American Civil 
War, Ivustumj,! Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy set apart a huge sum 
eyerjf yeai to be given to young men of ability and character 
proceeding to England to study for the Bar. He gave money 
to people going from Bombay, from Madras, from Calcutta 
and in_ fact, from all parts of India. People were found 
to go trom Bombay and Bengal but unfortunately none 
Madras. The gentleman from Calcutta was 

* -Dt, year; the gentleman from Bombay 

was Pherozeshah Mehta. They made abundant use of their 
opportunity. They had the exceeding good fortune to be 

Stlerf ft* p ''*n® Naoroji, who had 

Wp'tt? K them. 

Sadf A ^ themselves under Dadabhai’s guidance 
or&eS^Hy,ft m every respect in tlie strictness 

these Indian vpntl» ™ London streets, 

tnese Indian gentlemen along With Haoroji made themselves 

conspicuous by their peculiar attire Ttti/ tnemseives 
for /fi'mp kJ Hccuiiar attire, they wore close coats 

ifft ^ PP on the head and 

chaae^ to nucfeTlt **^^'^ ^0?“' however, they 

noticed too much perhaps ! ^ 

Thev^V^'tyf^ to the study of law. 

fc- ‘ t “ Associatim which 

the dissemination acumen had founded for 

me aissemmation of information about India. I must sav 
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a word, though it may seem irrelevant, about this Association, 
t IS an example of the way in which our actions do not 
ye^ound to our benefit. Dadabhai Naoroji, in- the year 
ISm, founded w^hat is knowm now as the East India Asso- 
ciation. It is veiy^ prominent in London and is exceedingly 
busy. It also publishes a magazine called the Asiatic 
(Quarterly. You may have seen these volumes. When 
Dadabhai founded it his object was that it should serve for 
the independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion 
by all legitimate means of the interest and welfare of Indian 
gentlemen. He received much co-operation and encouraoe- 
ment from his English friends. Not only did he devote a 
great part of his time to the reading of prepared papers 
befo^re this body, but he got some of his well-known friends 
m England to do likewise and when it had planted itself 
hrmly -m London Society, he came over to India in order 
to ooBularise it. He made an extensive tour of the Indian 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta took his B.A. Degre and bv 

yearLStv” V of the 

year required by the regulations. The Publishers r p-re-t 

very much that Mr. Sastri has been wrongly report^® t„ 

have said on page 4 that “There was no Umve?si v anrf 
there was no degree in those days.” ^ 


able suggestions it made. Let us pursue the stoiy^ of this 

Association for a few minutes. It is extraordinary and 
will interest you. 

A few years later, after much useful service in the 
cause of India, even when Dadabhai Naoroji was on the 
spot, a few very- clever and enterprising Anglo -Indiansi 
belonging to the Civil Service captured it, as it were, from 

"I ^ ^lAvn purpose. Soon 

.UadeLDhai was obliged to retire from it — ^poor man !— -and 

instead of serving the cause of India, the Association ranged 

itseh agamst India, thus causing acute grief and disappoint- 

ment to Dadabhai Naoroji and his friends. It had a very 

curious consequence. In the year 1916, this Association, 

.ng o-Indian in outlook and Anglo-Indian in management, 

ce ebrated its Golden Jubilee. At that time Dadabhai 

w^ghed down with years and ill-health. had come back and 

settled in India. There were two members in the Associa- 

lon, Dr.^ John Pollard and J. B. Pennington who, it is said, 

drew twice^as much pension from the Government of India 

as they had drawn as salary. They both wrote to him to> 


, . i W going to deal to-day with a ver}^ important and 
memorable career. There is an abundance of materials, but 
they relate to the public life of the man as in most other 
cases. In this country, his private life is, more or less, hidden 
from our view. Sir H. P. Mody, whom we may almost call 
his official biographer, has written two volumes. Biogra- 
phies in India are not many and they are not very good of 
their kind. This one is exceptional; I venture even to use 
the word meritorious. It makes very tactical use of all 
the abundance of materials that are available. The life 
extends over /O years, from 1845 to 19^15. Of the days he 
spent at school or at College not much need be said. Thei^e 
was no University and there was no degree in those days, 
but he passed his school career with great merit. At the 
end of his career, he found waiting for him a scholarship 
of very great value. A wealthy Pars! gentleman, son of a 
Baronet, who made a fortune during the American Civil 
War, Rustumji Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy set apart a huge sum 
every year to be given to young men of ability and character 
proceeding to England to study for the Bar. He gave money 
to people going from Bombay, from Madras, from Calcutta 
and in fact, from all parts of India. People were found 
to go from Bombay and Bengal but unfortunately none 

gentleman from Calcutta was 
W. U bonne rjee for the year; the gentleman from Bombay 
was Pherozeshah Mehta. They made abundant use of their 
opportunity. They had the exceeding good fortune to be 
guided as to life and studies by Dadabhai Naoroji, who had 
^ttled there. Dadabhai was many years older than them. 

gentlemen who went from 
India and placed themselves under Dadabhai ’s guidance 

SiLf strictness 

an^entlemen along with Haoroii made themselves 
conspicuous by their peculiar attire. They wore close coats 

tassds hanging over the back. Soon, however, they 
noticed too -“t to 

Thev^V®‘i!i'!f “ confined to the study of law. 

tbe dissemination of information about India. I must sav 
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a word, though it may seem irrelevant, about this Association. 
It IS an example of the way in which our actions do nht 
redound to our benefit. Dadabhai Naoroji, in- the year 
Iboo, founded w’hat is known now as the East India Asso- 
aation It is very prominent in London and is exceeding 
busy. It also publishes a magazine called the Asiatic 
(Quarterly. You may have seen these volumes. When 
-Uadabhai founded it his object was that it should serve for 
the independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion 
by all legitimate means of the interest and welfare of Indian 
gentlemen. He received much co-operation and encourage- 
ment from his English friends. Not only did he devote a 
great part of his time to the reading of prepared papers 
. ^ this body, but he got some of his well-known friends 
m England to do likewise and when it had planted itself 
firmly in London Society, he came over to India in order 
to popularise it. He made an extensive tour of the Indian 
States, amongst which his name was well-known, and there 
le interested the Indian Princes and got large sums of money 
upkeep, so that the Society was well-founded and 
w eil-financed. For some years it did ver\>’ good vrork. 
Amongst those who wrote, Pherozeshah Mehta was promi- 
nent and he wrote a paper on the state of education in, the 
jombay Presidency, packed with facts and figures and 
remarkable for its comprehensive view as well as the valu- 
able suggestions it made. Let us pursue the stor\’- of this 

^ minutes. It is extraordinary and 
will interest you. ^ 

A few years later, after much useful service in the 
cause of India, even when Dadabhai Naoroji was on the 
spot, a few very clever and enterprising Anglo-Indians 
belonging to the Civil Service captured it, as it were, from 
ms friends and turned it to their own purpose. Soon 
adatmai was obliged to retire from it — ^poor man^ — -and 
instead of serving the cause of India, the Association ranged 
itseir agamst India, thus causing acute grief and disappoint- 
ment to Dadabhai Naoroji and his friends. It had a very 
curious consequence. In the year 1916, this Association, 
.ngo-Indian in outlook and Anglo-Indian in management, 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. At that time Dadabhai 
weighed down with years and ill-health, had come back and 
settled m India. There were two members in the Associa- 
tion, Dr. John Pollard and J. B. Pennington who, it is said, 
rew twice as much pension from the Government of India 
as they had drawn as salary. They both wrote to him to 

I 
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that they were preparing an exxellent history of the 

activities and they were going to illus- 
l?Tt w Pictures, making a grand thing 

send his remmiscerices of it, or at least, hfs blessingf and 
good wishes tor its welfarei^ It was a sore trfal to 
e man. The_ man was true like gold. You could not 

fLdfToT“K He ha^train^ 

Of truth. He wrote back 
deoarted -f ^ ^^^cct way that the Association had 

him much anguish and so he declined to write a comoli- 
have done in si^'l * ^ not what many of us would 

thS tZ Za«ualir4r'‘““' ’• 

returned to Bombay he -set up 
briefs He wac to wait long for 

are called Z V d °* you may not know that Munsifs 

pSff la"?"" 4pfng thaPAe 

SZSnZect beW^ mdependent spiritf originality 
are Z ZretiPZ Three stories 

Indi^EriZSTiZTrrakf 

Fitzjames Stephen. It worfS Jp^^n Lif 

SedZrtZZwef Ite “ 

Some reactionary 

■which the misbehaZr orMa™?v 

as iustificatinn T rirv 5 J^naian practitioners was pleaded 
« jubnncation. i do not know w^hethf^r tV «roe. ^ 2 * j • 
I^Sedras iii-AT'tr f T n '^^Lner it was noticed in 

n.r ' -. .-i.:xr ‘ ~ ^ til^eiy. In Bombay, howevier Tn/iie,ri 

practitioners met, and Phemyectiaii ”+n t ’ . ^ .Indian 

H£Si.y,"s "rf ss 

all those provisions in the Rill TaY ^ ^ *° withdraw 

a rebuke rvas adSZZ m tbP® P“"-‘ but 

The nex-f tb^H • ^ ° . memorialists. 

„ IS about a dinner proposed in honour 
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Sir Joseph AfnauM, 

o ndered himselt famous and exceeding^ly popular bv 
Ills two great judgements — one about the Mahamj Libel 
case and the other about the Land Revenue system in 
^ombay, which are now considered to be classics. When 
I first went to the Servants of India Society, I read both 
ese judgements and I must say, they were worth reading. 

ey not only showed considerable learning and research 

1 o 1 , • , _ ^le3«l justice on the 

High Iwel which are not noticeable so much in these days. 

Arnauld’s farewell dinner was arranged by the 
Lnghsh section of the Bar. It is curious that the English 
^r and ^the Indian Bar were water-tight compartments, 
the Engl^h Bar arranged for the dinner at the BycuUa 
Club, a Club common to both Indians and Europeans. 
1 uerozeshah and his compatriots resolved to protest against 
this. They went into the Press. They made speeches 
calling m question the propriety of this exclusive proceeding 
on the part of the Europeans. Mehta made that position 
clear and did not succeed in getting invited to the function 

there made all sorts of evasive replies and 
the Leader of the Bar made a statement to Pherozeshah 

did not consider quite satisfactory. 

The next thing is a little more important and I should 
mention it to you because it shows very clearly what 
Pherozeshah was worth. It seems he wrote strong letters 
in the I less and almost two or three letters appeared every 
week. He was a favourite writer to the Press and even 
e Anglo-Indian papers like the of India were o'lad 

to open their columns to him and he availed himself of the 
privilege. He wrote that the Indian barristers were o-iven 
step-motherly treatment. The papers were naturally very 
angry and they wrote editorial comments against the stand 

4 .if ^^9^' wrote again with the extraordinary result 
that his conduct was called in question by the Bar Associa- 
tion. liiey said he was behaving treasonably to the Asso- 
ciation to which he belonged by going to the Press for 

... 1 * J ^ ‘ ‘ I am a public man 

fu barnster, but as a barrister I am much more 

man that. As a public man I am bound to ventilate the 
grievances of the Indian community.*' Pherozeshah then 
consulted Anstey, a man of very^ great ability, though con- 
sidered eccentric. He advised Pherozeshah to say that he 

jurisdiction of the Bar Association, and so 
he wrote a strong letter. He said As I had done this as 
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a newspapei correspondent and not as a member of the 
Indian Bar, you are not entitled to examine my conduct." 
:Nobody_ knows the result as the proceedings of the Bar 
Ayociation were conducted within closed doors and they 
did not publish thei;- proceedings. What they did in this 

were unable to do anything decisive. ^ 

_ 'aere was a Bombay branch of the East India Associa- 
■ticn also. When the Association changed hands in London 
^ey _pursued the matter into our countiy- also and claimed 
ae f unas of the Bombay Branch and appropriated them 
Before that Bombay Branch he read a paper on the Grant- 

formulated. It would appear that he then criticised the 
Bombay Grant-m-Aid system. It was the belief of Ranatl 
JeW« “f other people that the system, though it had its 

to ommot’f n " ^ beneficial to India and calculated 

GoveS^ffit.^^ enterpnse and stimulate the action of 

.1, Phero2eshah_ took part in the great discussion 

that followed the institution of the Statutory Civilian 

in^tS’count*rv™*e'w’-^™b*’^ in response to the call 

rapacity for 

there wm iustiS^n “ principle, said that 

adiunct of the Tnd' established a subordinate 

hf ^ Indian Civil Service, the Statutory Civil 

men bv’exLn«le H-f ^ choosing the 

wa“ XweTto ‘^e Province 

not brouo-ht into 5 system of competition was 

not Drought into operation so far as this branch of rhe c.,- 

vice was concerned Pheroveshah Mehfe ten ot the Ser- 

thi*^ anrl 1.0 o L4 Mehta made an attack on 

Macaulay for h^ing ^inTJ ^"a^Xn 

IX.S. PbeUhar;atri°^ ^dth to^TdTa a°ndt 

argument T™-‘ Ind and ^maintained, bf 

reconis that the ^ from historical 

» SKS S“z,S‘ !:>.£>■ 

must also be chosen on a competitive baafs OreSr *^^^ 

ease for a long* timp Ti.! • • ; course he 

rom Maaulay, that success in Uiiiversin care^; 
m .competitive examination generally b/nn/ r r 
ss in life also and ivas ' accounts for 

° was th..retore a sater test than any 
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other. There are, amongst us now, a number of peoole 
saying that competitive examination is a mistake and exami- 

a.n unmitigated curse and that our Indian students 
shoiilo 06 cnisncipstcd from both these curses 

Now we come to a very important phase of Pheroze- 
shah s early activities. There was at that time a g-reat deal 
of controversy going on in the Municipal Corporation which 
w^as at that time suffering caused by a rudimentan^ consti- 
tut, on. Bombay, however, was far ahead of othe?mS- 
pahties in India, as it is even to-day, and Pherozeshah bv 
some very happy chance, interested himself early and main- 
tained Ins interest day and night. The PresidLt w^as the 
unquestioned dictator of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
xlchta began to lecture in public on the state of affairs. At 
that time there w'as a Commissioner belonging' to the ICS 

called Crawford who, some years later, became a* very 

notorious person. He combined great ability, almost extra- 
ordinary ability and courage, with an extraordinar\i lack of 
scruple too. _ It was true ' that he found Bombay 
a disgraceful city and in a few years converted it into a 
healthy, beautiful and growing city. Pherozeshah Mehta 
had a sneaking admiration for CrawTord. Crawford, 
K^yevei , owing ito his great hig'h-handed behaviour and 
arbitrary conduct, wounded both Europeans and Indians 
alike, and there was a great degree of discontent. The 
people of Bombay united together for the condemnation of 
Crawford. Pherozeshah appeared at that meeting, and for 

a wonder, ran counter to the general feeling. He seemed 
to say : ■ 


“1 am not liere to defend Crawford. Let me clear nivself 
But I am here for the welfare of Bombay citizens, for the puiSl- 

clearing of Bombay streets and for the- 
driTing away of the diseases and the epidemics established among 
us. Mr. Crawford has done inestimable service to the City and 
I am not going to blind myself to that side of his aetiyities.'’C 

In that way he made himself thoroughly unpopular and 
V'<a.s c riven out of the meeting. After allowing a few 
rnonths to lapse the subject came before the Bombay Branch 
o t e East India Association. He read an elaborate paper 
giving the public life of Crawford with prolixity, almost 
unreasonable ^ohxity, and said that Crawford was a 

henetactor of Bombay. He went into the Constitution of 
^ then he made out that the chief weakness of 
the -municipal constitution was the Justices of the Peace 
w IP were responsible for the management of municipal 
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affairs and they were appointed by Go-vemment. He said 
that the tyhole lot of them must be appointed by the 
elecfaye principle, and that the executive power of the 
Municipal Corporation must rest in the hands of one man 
it must not be divided amongst too many people. The exe- 
cutive power must be in one man and he must be responsible 

tttion of the measures’. This paper had a peculiar 
result, n rvas perhaps owing to the strong and aggressive 
manner in which the suggestion was made drew from the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association violent out- 
bursts. He was allowed to read his paper fullv 

wt/i objection was taken to his views’ 

W hat happened was they passed a resolution condemning 
the paper in unmitigated language and said that the pape? 
must oe deemed not to have been read and be expunged from 
records , and the Chairman found it necessary ito eive a 

S™a'gaS^‘ be allow^ed to 

t^vernment published their scheme for a refonned 
consotuuon of the Corporation and they went alonT^e 
lines that Pherozeshah Mehta indicated in his paper Aus 

vatal”^ve?1 suggestions of 

value even trom a most unpopular quarter. 

Wte *e of *r5 S.ofXToS S 

In^o^i^Md ® outbreak of what 

madmf ^ Afftvf tbe Muham- 

- Aitrajs took place in many quarters and tfiprp 
was agitation in the ouhhV r^r^cc Hu^rceis ana there 

^,1,^ fr il j puDiic press and on the platform. Parsis 

and Muhammadans exchanged vul^rest- nnoc;Ki/:i i 

“"r.;;'’*” T p< •£" vs-i is 

small minority. Great 
Mongst the representatives of the 

officers of Goveiilmeiit “ interview- -ivith the 

™bi. «" « 

Parsis were sufferers and Kst their houses and th 

i3ess and on the whole thev ^ ^ 

■ e ponce remained almost unconcerned. The 

•ner— a man named Souter— said : 

you can to protect yourself. Don’t trust 
. Ot course there was a ereaf df>mr^„c+ 

*e riots died down LdTv^i!^’? 
rented matters -to the Secretary of 
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Commons the tiia,tter came up and, it is recorded at that 
time, that the European Community to a man considered 
that the Government and the Police had abdicated their 
functions and they joined in the general outbursts of dis- 
approyal and disapprobation of Government ’s attitude. In 
all this Pherozeshah took a very prominent pant. He* took 
part in sending representations and wrote a great many 
letters dn the public press. You may remember, those who 
h^e reached the age of 60 , that about that time there was 
a Russian scare in this country — ^Russophobia. A Voluntary 
movement was started but unfortunately the Government 
of the time thought that though the Voluntary movement 
was to be financed from the general revenues of the country 
it must ^ confined to the European and the Anglo-Indian 
community only. At a large meeting held in the Town 
Hall, the Governoi came to preside. The public "was also 
invited to attend. The public went. It was a great meet- 
ing and Pherozeshah attended. When it became known 
that the movement was confined to the European commu- 
^^ty, our Indian friends thought that they must raise their 
voice of protest and Pherozeshah being there, you may be 
sure, that his voice tvas heard in loud, stentorian tones. 
This is what he said '(the Governor was in the Chair) : 


If the Europeay inhabitants of this to^vn had convinced them- 
selves of the necessity and desirability of forming a volunteer corps 

t Y> • , ■ ^ it was certainly open to them to have called a 
meeting’ of their own people, and to have taken such steps as they 

carry out their project. But I mui^ admit 
that it seems to me extraordinary conduct on the part of the pro- 

meeting to try to do this in the presence of all the 
mhabitants town. It seems to me, and though I say it 

with repet and diffidence I think I should say it boldly, that' the 
native inhabitants of this town, when a proposition of this sort 
IS laid before a public meeting of the inhabitants, are called to at- 

^ allowed to say so, to assist at passing a 

± 0^1 -fnhr?* confidence in themselves. A proposition of this kind 

iTior +1^ 71Q+- of the mhabitants of Bombay is simply ask- 

g e native classes to assist at their own execution. 


He then moved an amendment on the formation of a 
voluntary corps excluding the inhabitants of the country. 
Telang seconded the amendment. He had to withdraw 
e amendment on the representation made by the Governor 
himself, who asked Pherozeshah Mehta to withdraw the 
amendment because he said: You have been invited to 
come and see. If, after this, you should form a corps of 
y^ur own and make a representation to the Government 
the matter will be considered on its merits.” Pherozeshah 
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satisfactory enough and withdrew 

Mehto°into ^ornrn^J” when events pushed 

menta^ into ppmmence. This was the time of l.nrd 

Tofv Te You know what a perfert 

retr^ressive' marLd by 

P^alties anr"'5. ‘I’!. with threats and 

Gowmmeml ^ . v^orous censorship which gave 

Government power to punish them. This Act was mafked 

over'”*/ counm’-^‘ 

over me countr) . Pherozeshah was not behind In raismo- 
his voice ot indignation. Not only was that Hadf Ac! 

^anc\s ^Tht passed m the most exasperating circum- 

Mch Lmd T vZ"'"" disappmved of the way 

semations o?^ n^Z^r^iTZf ‘r 

mnsr h» ! W Lord Lytton said that the Act 

The Bin was '?nt emergeiKy. 

in the ever,’ in the morning and passed 

in the evening. People called it a Black Act ^d 

peLd it fheT" 1-°^'^ ^'P°“ “d re- 

people. Thf n«t dSi/is discontent amongst the 

cotton “ ^"d LytonTtSe*that the' 

too, the ' chcltt "r wl^^ «- 

many provinces the Governors and ^u^‘ 

the finances of the countn^ ®P°Jiation of 

fay a majority, ref Councillors, 

that ! And what did Lvtton ^ measure. Fancy 

Lancashire magnates a^d so\e elerck^‘ v *° 
of overrulmg his Executive Council ^ *^4 prerogative 
on his sinde authoritv a and passed the measure 

exercise of a vety rare privilege for‘Sh*b'’ 

Ljtton was a tyrant in everV fibrfof hk 

smt to the House of CoiWms with a u ”i®“onal was- 

signatures. Nothing came out I mMt,A?'rV— ®'' 
was m the year 1879 and in ^ this ^ as ithis 

Facts for dissemination in the United sSl 
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oven*uIe and act arbitrarily, this prerogative has not been 
used ever since 1879 and this wsis the occasion on which it 

true. It has not been used after 
Ib/y. h rom what I know of the Government of India, it 

lias not oeen brought into operation only because there was 
no occasion for it, the Executive Council being only too 
ready to ^ tall in with the wishes of the Viceroy. I must 

mu officials had more privileges in those old days, 

ine otticials of Government in all ranks used to protest 
against what they considered was injustice. Amongst them 
there was complete independence of one another. It was 
not considered improper. Professor Sundara Rama lyer 
attended the Indian National Congress as a delegate in 1885 
and It was not considered irregular in those days. It was 
only lately that official discipline stiffened. Even the Gov- 

lodia used to protest against the interference 
ot the Secretary of State. 

Then we come to another great battle which Pherozeshah 
fought. Sir Richard Temple was then the Governor. In his 
time he was a great administrative genius and a literai-v 
power By some people, therefore,"he was lauded lo tZ 
Skies but by many others, he was regarded as a highly 
autocratic Governor. He had a great many friends among 
the Indian community but Pherozeshah did not like him 
anc ,iad a vei}^ large following. When he went av^y there 
was a large memorial meeting. Of course Mehta did record 
a Statement. _ He was not a man to be siW 


piotested and said the Indian community will not accord 
any honoui to this man. He was induced to drop all ideas 
of opposition only wheil it was explained to him that it 
was a meeting of the friends and admirers of the retirino* 
wvemor. That^was the trick that was once adopted iii 

^^^wrote in the papers afterwards and took 
a different line and said that it is well-known that ambitious 
people got into the House of Commons and that if he could 
.get into the House of Commons and spoke as. one who had 
acted as an able Governor of a province his words would be 
highly popular and he would be entitled to speak for Indians 
anci so he protested against the meeting. He said: “ This 
would give him a moral authority. It should not be ac- 
corded to him and I protest against the whole movement 

on that ground as it will be used for this illegitimate 
purpose. 

^ Then in the year 1880, there took place a very remark- 
able, case in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. There 
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was an Engineer— a European Execuitive Engineer 
was a very corrupt officer and when a municl^aTv^ric had 

municipal 

me, thus benefiting the contractor and made all sorts of 
arrangements for his convenience. Pherozeshah took 

sa/d^at .^‘^^Poration meeting and 

said that this officer must be dismissed. It was one of his 

ongest speeches with all his legal learning. He threatened 

chA M tZ Europeans thought that they 

should screen this member of their own community. Nor 

tW *^ose days, 

hat tellow-ieeling was even stronger and they voted against 

alsoTa^votp got som^e of their Indian ^creatures’ 

also to vote with the result that the motion was lost— 27 

against 26 ; but it was a moral victory. In order to please the 

Indian members of tht Corporation, the European members 

passed wiiat was pracically a vote of censure on the Engineer 

for urnw distinguished himself 

for probit> and for skill in the marshalling of facts. When 

^ that his voice would be 

stand'ui aSfet him ^ 

flvin»"c^u«^'^ SomT “““C out with 

Aere was an act c^Ied Conte^ous DiseSes aS n?A^t 

m , Conse-^ 

to be paid by the Gomoraf-inn a money 

end Pheroze^h^ the 

>ennTtted ft ’ He municipal 

whenever the conditions of the muicip “fof ds oem^S 

remain thaf^ xKt k 

Rris om promptly deducted the sum of 

police charges m contnbution they were paying for 

m L, irajUTSft 
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4 


allow this contribution. The contribution is inadmis 
sible and we would not pay.” maamis- 

refused tn Governm and they 

retused to yield. He said I am <yoino-, tn 

lesson ” When he was sure, nobody ?ould shake him^ He 
said If you are goin^ to deprive us nf ni,r Jt* m ^ 

would write to the Goveiutnent of India.” Sr -o? &e 
sard that they had no power to interfere. ThS he 

were ™ed by the Marquis of Hartington He^wf^e! 
n- expressly reserved their own 

ment and I'a ^ arbitrary^ act. This is an encroach- 

It. The monev has been 
%n °^"Th ^ This is an illegal appropri?? 

anornnriafpd* to pay monies we have 

protested. In those days the Government orMa 

We ry the amounts' 'ta^. butt. 

CotoWn “■ M«"icipat 
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We have come now to a period in Pherozeshah’s life 

where the stoiy^ widens out into one of bigger chapters of 
the history of India. ^.napters ot 

notor^ agitetion acquired a great deal of 

of troubled times.' ' iSe 
Sto^ IS not altogether pleasant, but at this distance at 

oftstmctim”'^ V™‘” % ’S’® '“‘erest and full also 

g»ce, for, I propose to deal at some little length upon its 

iStrt ^ >“ i^sues^it S, 1? 

instractio^ younger part of this audience to be full of 

rialitJ or ex-territo- 

nality or to give the full expression, extra-territoriality. It 

SrUTii’I > **’ *e Bill but it is not such a 

far cry as it may appear to the superficial student. Extra-’ 
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for theniselvGS and decide for themselves, and thciefoie 
he induced the Government to take up a strong line and 
he said : ^ ‘The initiative in the House of Legislature belongs 
to this Government. We cannot be told what to legislate 
and how to legislate’’. Some of those officials took up 
this point and much was made of the theory of the ‘ man 
on the spot’. The local authority should be tiusted to do 
it * and it was also ingeniously described by them as Home 
Rule ‘ ‘ That is the Home Rule for India ! W e bureaucrats- 
of the country must have power to determine what legisla- 
tion should be made in the country”. _ And they asked all 
the non-officials to come round and defend them against the 
Secretary of State. A^hoever else agreed, Pheiozeshah 

did not and he said: 

‘‘TMs is wrong. It is not tlie correct constitutional position. 
I cannot listen to you. Our aim is to build up, a popular tStovorn- 
3XL6iit • Once it is done W 6 uomst to supreme in oiii luiid* ii 
then the House of Commons is the supreme authority and we must 
have it iu our power to go to them in axDpeal over you. We eati- 
not allow you to be the final authority against us. You know 
you are bureaucratic and you want this and you want that. We^ 
shall not have a moment’s peace in this country. So, unless the 
power that you mark out as yours is transfeiTed to^ the reju’eaeu- 
tatives of the people, unless we are in a majority as it were in the 
legislature here, and can control you, the power of tho House of 
Commons over you cannot be removed. You cannot be supreme. 
Either you must be subject to the House of Comraous or place- 
yourself nncler our control . ” ? 

That was the point he argued and that is the correct consti- 
tutional ppsition. Syd^ham was a strong champion of 
the ‘ man on the spot ’ theory. I will just read the passage 
to you : 

* far as the natives of this eountry are concerned, wc must 

take care nqt to be carried away by the l)ait of so tempting a 
phrase as Home Eule. Home Rule to us, for a long time to come,, 
can only mean the substitution of the rule of Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy for that of the House of Commons and the Secretary of State- 
as, controlled by it.' Under either rule, the eountry cannot always 
be safe against the occasional attacks of powerful iiitorests, but 
after all it is safer to trust to the ultimate sense of justice and 
righteousness of the whole English people, which in the end always 
asserts its nobility, than upon the uncontrolled tendencies of an 
ofS.cialdom ti*ained in bureaucratic tendencies, and not free from 
the demoralising prejudices incidental to their position in the 
country.” 


we come to the same year, but to an important 
piece of legislation which was severely coiiitested — the 
hce Act. It Jhad all along been not touched. Great 
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re^orms were proposed to it, and one section of the reforms 
relked to whaf is known as the punitive Police. The 
punitive Police are stationed in places where there were riots 
or other disturbances, as a way of punishing the locality. 
All people there are taxed in order to meet the cost of 
this Police. This piece of legislation was not working pro- 
perly and they wanted to put it on a proper basis, and it was 
taken up on this occasion and several changes were proposed, 
all of which were commended to the Council as great im- 
provements by the bureaucrats. Pherozeshah saw through 
the trick and exposed them all thus showing how they pro- 
posed to reform. 

'‘Under cloak of redressing a wrong, it was in fact an attempt 
to invest magistrates with, extraordinary powers in supersession 
of the ordinaiy Courts of law. They were to have a free hand in 
singling out individuals for punishment. The guilty and the inno- 
cent were equally at the mercy of the executive. Those^ who lived 
in the disturbed*^ areas were just as much liable to punishment as 
absentee landlords, who might be hundreds of miles away . The 
measure was in fact nothing else than an attempt, as Pherozeshah 
characterized it, to convict and punish individuals without a judi- 
cial trial, under cover of executive measures for the preservation 
of order. 

That sort of thing was objected to very strongly, and 
his speech irritated the officials. In his speech, he said: 

"This is a vicious principle in legislation to give indefinite 
and drastic powers to the executive without the legislature having 
a say in the matter 

I will read to you, how he argued the case in order 
that you may realise how he offended people: 

“My Lord, I eaimot conceive of legislation empirical, more 
retrograde, more open to abuse, or more demoralising. It is im- 
possible not to see that it is a piece of that enipirfcal legislation, 
so dear to the heart of executive officers, which will hot and can- 
not recognise the scientific fact that the punishment and suppres- 
sion of crime without injuring and oppressing innocence, must be 
controlled by judicial procedure, and cannot be safely left to be 
adjudged upon the opinions and moral certainties of men believing 
themselves to he capable, honest and conscientious. ... .Empirical 
and retrograde as it is, this new proposed legislation w'ould be no 
less demoralising to the executive officers concerned. I have not 
the least desire to speak disparagingly of executive officers, most 
of whom, I have no doubt, are anxious to perform their duties 
conscientiously and to the best of their ability. But it would be 
idle to believe tha,t they can be free from the biasses, 
and defects of their class and position . ” 

This offended Sir Tames Westland so much that he made 
a violent speech in reply. This is how he began : 

6 
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‘<A3 the first member of your Excellency's Executive Council 
who has an opportunity of speaking after tho extraordinary obser- 
vations ■which have fallen from tho Honourable Mr. Mehta, I desire 
to enter a protest against the new spirit ■whicli lie has introduced 
into the Council. I have never heard the conduct of tho adminis- 
trative officers of the Government, as a whole, t mentioned here with- 
out admiration of the qualities they bring to the execution of’ the 
work with even-handed justice. To-day for the first time within the 
walls wliieh have been distinguished by the presence, through half 
•a century and more of the most eminent of the executive Oflicors 
of the Government, who have contributed to the framing and ihe 
consolidation of the Indian Empire, I hear them all arraigned as a 
■class as a biassed, prejudiced, utterly incapable of doing "the com- 
monest justice, and unworthy of being relied upon to do the duties 
which this legislature imposes upon them". From Your Exeellonc.y 
downwards, every executive office i- falls under the l)a,n of the 
Honourable Member ^s denunciations, and I for one protest against 
any Honourable Member so far forgetting the responsibilities ho 
owes to his position as to take advantage of it to impugn, by 
one general all-comprehensive accusation, not only tho canac.itv Init 
■even the honesty and fairness of the iuembers of a mo^t distin-' 
guished Service — a Service of which it is my pride to have been a 
member. Their reputation is too well-established and too widely 
recognised to suffer from calumnies directed JigJiinst tlioiu. ':!:'h’o 
Indian Empire itself is the witness to the capaicity they show in 
the administration of their duties; it would not last- J'or om' year 
there were any truth in tho accusation now inado. I toffi sure 
I can ^ claim the concurrence of every member of Your Ex<yrl]eticy’s 
Council in utterly dissociating myself from tho remarks which lu'ivo 
been made, apd whicly I conceive to very greatly detract I'rom tho 
reputation which this Council has justly acquired for the dignity, 

the calmness and the consideration which cliaracteri-sc its dolibo- 
rations.'^ 

my! 

lou see this was bound to be taken up all over the 
country and it was in the most vigorous fashion as i shs 
tell you presently. The ‘‘ New .Spirit ’’ was the phrase 
unfortunately used ; and it was taken up everywhere ■ 

■our newspapers said, “ The New Spirit ! What is ' its 





ongin? . How has it come there? Why did it enter a!on 
with Pherozeshah? They said it was not only a grea. 
teatner in the cap of Pherozeshah, who was an honourable 
Tepresentatiye and a very powerful person, but then sIkS 
he extoordinary superiority that the elective principle li 
Over t e nominative piinciple. So long' the Viceroy havi 

’ V nominate colleagues sitting in careful 

supplication to him, never opening their lips except to pay 

an adulatory homage to him. So this gave rise to the new 

^ ‘‘ liad a curious 

eaction in my case, in some of my doings. 

V, ^ ^ teacher in the 

1 used to be a careful reader of newspapers. 





I came into contact with— I mention it now with ^-reat 
pleasure _ because it opens the beginning of the debut'^that 
I made in politics and as a public man — I came under the 
influence of our Salem patriot, C. Vijiaraghavachariar. 
He was at that time the most prominemt figure in Salem 
and he was called the ^ Salem patriot*, the hero of Salem 
He had also a great part in the political life of the provtc^* 
pere was nothing in Salem of a political nature that could 
be^ done without him. At that time Salem was gready 
•agitated over the executive problem concerning the Munici- 
pality. The Municipality had never been free from trouble 
I was in the Salem Municipal Colleg-e. I could not there- 
fore directly take part in it. ^ At that time the Collector 
was Gabriel Stokes, brother ot Sir' Henry Stokes, who was 
Member of the Executive Council here ha good man but 
thoroughly priggish! It occurred to him that the Salem 
Municipality was badly managed by unofficial agency. He 
therefore ^ recommended to Govenimeiit that the Salem 
Municipality should have an official Chairman with a salary 
of Rs. 500-700. The non-official Chairman was Viraswami 
Aiyer a very good man but completely in the hands of 
Vijiaraghavachariar who was, although he was not' in the 
Council, still a dictator like Gandhiji who is not even a 
four-anna member of the CongTe.ss. As soon as the Gov- 
ernment declared their intention, txi reiilace the non-offirijil 
Chairman by an official Chairman, several persons applied, 
and theie was a man Jiddii ivothandaramiah, brother of 
the father of J. Krishnamurthi of Theosophical fame. He 
was a Deputy Collector there. Vijiaraghavachariar 
objected to this., and he organised an agitation, in the shape 
ot newspaper articles, protest meetings and so on. As I 
was an English teacher in the College,'! was asked to draft 
some of these things. I am afraid I did some of these things. 

I remember at that time the question of simultaneous 
examinatioii came up. One of the points that Pherozeshah 
and others had made in their agitation on the simultaneous 
'examination question was that they agreed the men who 
pass in the examination in this country should, before bein«- 
a.ctually appointed to their posts, have a term of English 
■education and then come here and start their career. That 
was the way in which we tried to reconcile the British people ' 
who were afraid that if Indians trained in this country 
were put in charge of a district the British character of 
the administration would be lost. Put the W-itish charac- 
ter on, we said, and send them here. Pherozeshah and 



others took that line, and I took that line also. There was 
a public meeting held over this examination question and 
I was asked to move a proposition, I moved it. In 
moving it I brought in this idea. C. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar took exception to it, being even more orthodox, 
and he said that our Indians should not go to England. He 
objected to it strongly but I did not yield. The proposition 
was carried against him, and he noted me and then wanted 
to know who' I was; and I used to see him. When the 
official Chairman agitation sprang up, he naturally thought 
I would be of assistance to him, and I had the honour to 


write two or three leading articles to the Hindu and I remem- 
ber now that in one of those articles I brought in this ' new 
spirit ’ idea and abused the bureaucratic tendency calling it 
" Westlandish on the analogy of ‘ outlandish’. I thought 
I was its inventor, but I found that it was used by several 
people all over the place. 

It was not only Sir James Westland that took offence; 
but over this question and over others, specially over a 
discussion of the Budget, Sir Charles Elliot, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal spoke chastising our friend in severe 
language. I must read that passage also to you. 


feeling left on mind, he said, was oiio of absolute 
despair as to what help they could expect to get from a g'entloman 
in the position of the Honourable Member . ile had come to them 
with a great reputation as one of the ablest men in Bombay and 
one of the most leading men in the forward movement of the time. 
Almost in. the first speech that he made in the Council, he had 
launched an insinuation against the probity of its official members 
which had caused a shock to the whole Council, which wms accus- 
tomed to think and had reason to know that the company which 
sat round that Board was a company of honourable gentlemen. 
His .Honour felt constrained to ask, wdiat possible good could arise 
fi’om criticisms of such a character?” 

Now this made Pherozeshah at once the darling of the 
people.^ All over the country, his speech was quoted and 
praised in the veiy highest terms. 

In the year 1895, Mehta was, I think, the recipient 
of . addresses and congratulatory messages without number. 
Almost in every place in India meetings were held, and it 
was said that all these addresses were finally presented to 
him at a great public meeting in Bombay. We had a pro- 
vincial Conference in each locality. Belgatim in 1895 held 
a very big^ Conference at which Pherozeshah was compli- 
meiued. speech on the occasion was made 

y Gokhale. 1 am going to read to you a passage which 




has become famous in political literature. This is what he 
said about Mehta. 


fri&nd of mine in Bombay, a sbrewd observer of men and 
tilings, once said in speaking of Mr. Telang, Mr. Mehta and Mr. 
Banade, that Mr . Telang was always Incid and cultured, Mr. Mehta 
vigorous and brilliant, and Mr. Banade profound and original. I 
think, gentlemen, you will agree that there is much in that obser* 
vation. At the same time it must be said that, though some men 
tmnk that Mi’ . Mehta ’s particular qualities are vigour of intel- 
lect pd brilliancy, it does not follow that he is in any way defici- 

qualities . To my mind it has always appeared 
j at Ini • Mehta to a great extent is a happy combination of the 
independence and strength of character of the late Mr. Mandlik 


One other sentence of Gokhale’s deserves to be read and 
commented upon : 


Wc are proud that even our friends in Calcutta thought his 
services to be so signal that under the leadership of Mr. W. C. 

onnerjee, they presented a public address to Mr. Mehta and ex- 
pressed their sense of gratitude.” 


Note the words ‘even our friends in Calcutta’ in the 
^eech. Thereby hang’s the invidious eminence which the 
Bengal people have acquired. I am afraid it is true. I 
am now tallring to you in confidence. The Bengal people 
and the Madras people stand contrasted very sharply. The 
Madras people are apt to neglect their own leaders and fall 
at the feet of outsiders in the most reverential manner. An 
outsider has only to come here and he gets all sorts of 
honour. All moderation is lost. You go to Calcutta. 
Nobody, however brilliant, however meritorious, will be 
recognised in a public manner by the Bengalees. Bengal, to 
them, represents, the high water-mark of Indian culture, 
Indian scholarship, Indian patriotism and Indian public 
spirit. Every other province is inferior and the men from 
outside it are inferior. Gokhale had not much honour 
in Bengal, though he tried his best to please them. That is 
why Gpkhale used the expression, “even our friends in 
Calcutta”. It must be noted that the Bengalees are very 
sparing in their laudation of other people while we in Madras 
want to mark our displeasure in small matters of our own 
men by unduly panegyrising people from other parts of the 
country. That is a common failing. _ 

In 1896, Mehta distinguished himself in Bombay over 
an important^ prinfciple in Lord Curzon’s time. His point 
was that specialisation is an evil in University studies. Once 
3 ^ou let this specialisation come- in, once you allow the specia- 



list tp define Iiis course, lie wants more and more time given 
to his own subject, and allow other subjects to go to the wall 
He wants his students to attend only to his'" subject, and 
therefore, Pherozeshah’s point was that in order a tnaii mjiy 
be fully educated for a citizenship of the country, it is neces- 
sary that the Graduates should not specialise too far, that 
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phy. Pherozeshah said that ’it was ill-fashioncci to see a 
student ignorant bf the affairs of tlie country when he came 
out after two years of University study, the specialist is 
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world than mixing r.... ^ 
competent for nothing else. I am afi 
which has become permanent. 

Now let us finish up by an amusing inc 
. June. Bhowanuggree became a member 
of Commons, for Bethnal Green, ft was wlien t 
member, tNit he was furious in his attack upon all t 
men in India and denounced them as impatriotic 
sorts of things and he used against Gokhale tlu^ w 
paceful perjurer” in the House of Common.s because 
had laid a, charge which he was unable afterwards to siibst 

This Bhowanuggree had made himself thorouglilv odi- 
this time Lrowanuggree became a member of th'e i louse 
m the Tory interest, always praised the officials ami ' ‘ 
non-olhaals to scorn. Mehta was very, very angry with mm 

he was a Parsi and a disgrace to his 
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11 c vvcus a rarsi and a disgrace to his 
sSiiiv’M-=i$»fCT'’“ Bhowanuggree had made liimsclf 

z«Sh emfw “Xl execration and Plicro- 

zeshah could, as nobody else, gave vent to his sarciism 


tiggret Kttk eol^?fr?'^.'J,aT '’“"““'1 “■■■ Bhowan- 

oraa5arfv?o*enom«“thc"'edl?rtt«f“^^^^ TO'dc 

against the r„S iS^ndt' <RenlS 

for one recognise the singular comnefcenrp rtf m. ui Gtiitlcntitn, I 

formulate^ such an indictment, for T have a verv 

of an incident that took nlaC 2 , \tTy vivid recollection 

froin Kathiawar, where I had cmne^fYn returning 

a friend joined at Wadhwan fn professional work, and 

travelling: We got out fo? dimt? « which l' wa.s 

5 uui lor amnci at the refreshment room at 
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Ahmeclcibad station; on returning* to our compartment we found 
an Englishman installed in k with a huge and fierce: looking dog by 
his side. _ (Laughter) . Both my friend and myself had very 
strong objections to travel m such company for the whole night, and 
finding on enquiry that the gentleman meant to keep the dog with 
him we tried to persuade him to relegate his companion to the 
dog-box in accordance with the railway regulations. On his refusal 
r spoke to the Station-master, which so irritated the dog’s owner 
tliat very soon my friend ^d he came to high words and some not 
very choice language, and I had just time to rush between them to 
prevent them from proceeding to blows. (Laughter). As I took 
my friend aside and tried toi pacify him the English gentleman 
complamed to people gathered about how utterly unreasonable and 
pi ovokuig oui conduct was in objecting to the company of his dog 
1 never o|ject to travelling even with natives in the sime compartl 
merit he said with the most aggrieved air in the world. You can 
scarcely conceive gentlemen, the paroxysm of fury into which, mv 
excited friend was tlirown at this comparative description of the 
status of the dogs and natives, none the less stinging because made 
with tlie most perfect unconsciousness of its insolence. I thought 
it advisable to take him and myself to another compartment where 
I tried to moderate his somewhat violent tirades against the intoler- 
*u)u! 1 iidcncss of ii^iiropCcins towards iisitivcs. of jxll clcisscs frotii 
1 nnees downwards, by telling him not to generalise overmuch or 
take mdividual cases too seriously. But he was not to be consoled; 
he st.outed all attempts to explain away the insolcnoe o:f the treat- 
ment of the natives by Eiiropeans as apything akin to the e.strange- 
ment caused by the exclusive character of native social and religious 
ways. He called to mind many of the stories on this point related 
m thm excellent article in the October number of tlie Cmitcmpo- 
rary Review from tlie pen of the l^ev. MV. Bonner, whose accurate 
statement of facts, those who arc acquainted with things below the 
surface can fully verify. M:y friend added many others witli which 
natives are familiar, including that relating to flic English Gym- 
kkma in ,Bom :)ay. 1 capped it witli tlie doings regarding the Frere 

Hall in Mahableshwar, built largely by native donations, but which 
has been substantially 1 landed over to a European Club which debars, 
by one of its rules, any nativei visitor being allowed even on the 
verandah of tlie Club premise.s. (Cries of ‘shame'). Though 
feeling very sleepy, 1 was regaled by my friend for half the nigiit 
with croaking fears as to the permanence of British rule owing to 
this galling behaviour towards natives, of the same character as 
are now denounced in the mcnitli of educated natives. This friend 
of mine, the hero of this story, was, gentlemen, no other tlian Mr. 
Bhowanuggrec (loud laughter and cheers), wlio has now recanted 
the errors of bis old ways and is posing as a reformed cbaracter 
before Anglo-Indian audiences) to denounce the folly luid danger 
of allowing the educated classes to make perpetual attacks on and 
criticise Europeans in India, who, if they have faults, have them 
'■"I" • "■'"'t sun has spots". (Laughter.) 

more quotation and I shall finish. Bhowanuggree 
had at that time come to India and had the ambition that 
he should be I'eceived like Dadabhai Naoroji, even 
from going from Bombay to I..ahore and back 
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friend wanted to have similar honours from Parsi satellites. 
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They tried to get up meetings. Poor l^howanuggree had a 
bad time. Although he was received in many places, he 
was received by "small assemblies of friends and so his 
ambition was not fulfilled. He did not like his own coun> 
trymen, and he said Pherozeshah was envious of him be- 
cause he was in the blouse of Commons, as if Pherozeshah 
was likely to be envious of Bhowanuggree for anything in the 
world. This brings us to the end of 1896. T have dealt 
with 8 years of Pherozeshah’s life. In this year 1896, 
proceeded to England. This was his second visit. '1 
visit was somewhat important. 

V ® 

I start with some nervoit.sness after listening to the 
weighty and inspiring words of our very respected chair- 
man. Those words were full of his Jove and service and 
understanding which he mentioned, and T was 8'“* 
touched too to note that there was some ]>oetry in 
and cei’tainh' some mystic philosophy, not unlik<. 
which we hear very often from the lips of our sages. 
Mr. Ramamnrthi has somehow retained after manv years 
of deadening work in an office, the freshness and buoyancy 
of outlook that belongs to 3 ''Outh. Otic never hears him, 
but has some fresh points of view; one never sees liim, but 
longs to know him better. With the.se words T shall address 
myself to my subject. 

To-day I intend, having often spoken before of my 
master, to deal with a particular aspect of the subject, the 
attitude of Mehta and Gokhale, the one to the other. Sir 
Pherozeshah was many years senior to Gokhale ; twenty-one 
years is the difiference between them ; and that you may well 
•see, partly determines the attitude of the junior. It was 
one of respect and admiration. This attitude never 
changed throughout their lives, and throughout their asso- 
ciation in the work of the country, Sir Pherozeshah and 
'Gokhale resembled each other in many qualities which 
we value. They had burning love of the country, they 
earnestness, they had courage, they had industry, and 
had profound knowledge of the conditions of India and 
people. They both worked in exalted spheres ; and 
work has the comrnon characteristics of lasting value 
inspiring patriotism. Sir Pherozeshah conquered 
almost the moment he said ‘T love you*^ “ 

But they did it in very 




you 




ere 


was, in the look of either, not merely beauty, but impressive 
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ness of character. You felt that 'they were men to know 
whom was to receive a great influence in your life. You felt 
at once that both were above all other countrimien of theirs 

lnfluen.2' R.U and in the extent of thei; 

eTes'Xh feed l“ou"'l “ 

™fh seen him in the Legislative Council speak 

tion tThhn ■ T^i!^ vigour, that drew everybody’s atten- 

used^to turn u’’ 

thfs mas*te^ If impression he was producing on 

^ ® u° I'is face. He capti- 

brotherlmess, and lovingness, a tend^ess 
atoost of famih^ity which drew you to him with a bond of 

^thout effort he could be heard in the Lst distot corner’ 

^Se to c^Mcise r f ’• aTwhen he 
itonded to . If I’e was 

he handled him ' mercy in the way 

m^d f he tVmJi- Z GokbA spoke also so as to corn- 
different- it 'was n?toW®i bearers, but his voice was 

^ drawn to a person who spoke with his full 

wH^hle^f ^ said and every 

syllable of every word that he uttered. You saw sincerity 

Tnd 'C Ae?e K®" ^oic^ 

® banter; there was no ridiculing of 

dversary ; there was nothing like hitting hard There 

re?e^w^<=T‘ ."P°" /"Sument ; there "was rtsotong 

there was large number of statistics drawn from Xktefc 

versy aJi^'VhT ® ^ ”°‘e of mild conlro- 

was that of P^'-suasion, which you felt 

?own S m’ltho t"°‘ ®^ “ f° bear you 

Th^n ther^waf ■ y°“ subtle reason. 

rence thaL an ^hce” *®‘’’ P1”°"alities also, a wide diffe- 
nee that an observer could not help noticing. Sir 
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Pherozeshah came every day to his chambers and sat there 
with a number of admirers gathered round him, a siualli 
faithful band who never failed him, but stood loyally by their 
master obedient to his call and breathing the same sentiments, 
as he did. It was, as it were, a levee that he held every morn- 
ino- in his chambers. You could see about ten people, some- 
times fifteen, but they were there always talking about 
matters of public importance, talking about the Bombay 
Corporation, talking about the great friends of India m this 
country and in Great Britain, talking about wluit niatlci cd 
vitally to the country. When he came to an assembly, such 
as the Indian National Congress, all eyes were directed to^ 
where he sat Hardly a person but felt that when he was 
there, his very soul of direction was there. Nothing could 
<^0 wrong so long as Sir Pherozeshah was awake and had 
the strings in his hands. Pie had a commanding personality, 
a personality which nobody could ignore. 

I could not say the same of Gokhale. Gokhale was 
not nearly so and did not carry the same authority. In 
fact, in Gokhale’s ’ bearing and general attitude, there 
was a touch of shrinking and modesty, a disinclination to 
put himself forward. . In fact I am now leading on to this 
point, that in Gokhale's composition there was a great 
element of feverence. Towards his eldeis, tow aids those 
who had gone before him in the service of the country,, 
towards those who had done any public service worth men- 
tioning, towards those who not merely in age but in patrio- 
tism and character rose above the ordinary rut of humanity, 
towards these Gokhale never failed to show personal 
respect. Therefore, Gokhale in his attitude towards 
Dadabhai Naoroji, towards Ranade, towards Mehta, and 
even towards Mahatma Gandhi who was his Junior by about 
four years, towards all where he tliought respect and reve- 
rence were due, he yielded them from his very soul. You 
could observe it in his very attitude. You could observe it 
in the way he addressed them, in the way he valued their 
Opinions ; and was pleased when they were pleased. 

said, towards the latter part of their united lives, 
that Sir ■ Pherozeshah felt a kind of aloofness from 
Gokhale, as he felt that he was catching the ear of the 
country, that he was making a mark, and that a rival was 
assuming importance over him. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish at once to give the lie to that sentiment. Neither of 
them by character or by conduct, gave the smallest reason 
for the spread of such an idea. Sir Pherozeshah had esta- 





'ABfVc- 

1-akinrhis‘Xf “'“t'T®®"’ envy of aa^' 

G^l. '"w?^^conTeU^: 1 ct ^ 

^ P""=“*'y ^’^bJrate by quS“ 

wotirhartaYers^arT^^ Pheroi^sU never,’ 

liMrt 1 r 1 ^ his siniple and adorinp" 

aZ to ^niab" or^. f ^ 

affttL of anoSlr r= or 

first ^ ’ 1? I’is memory. I will 

to he wrote T what Goldtale himself said in a letter 
Pherozeshah had resig^ted f™Ttfe1mperiil^ComKn"\^i^ 

Deonr^ ^^vered himself with so much distincLi^ tha1:S 

Gochale who had been just elected to the local Les-is- 
a -ive Council, expressed a desire in a letter, so full of feelinp* 
and so charged with personal pathos, that in the reading- of ' 

inP-s in niff nf -t ^1 * ^ produces strong feel- 

letier Oefpre. It is long. But I think I will not tire vou as 

e,™timfa nd Tao^IT""/' P^sonal 

that feeto of » ! T" “'1''^^“? S”' Pherozeshah 

g of leveience that 1 have just mentioned. 

iSth January, 1901. ' 

I have from the Fergusson College, to which 

1 nave dechcalea the best years of my youth and I intend tnl devAt^ 

hntTi.^"^ political work in India and in l7^l 

enerCiefto^ublic^wor?^ forward' ta devote all their time and 
haf been wo^S^f. f aJ^ ^ adabhai Naoroiji 

ir<r4tr'nM “1^ which has bee^ a keady ga «d 

?■ w‘*Ps 'hath has destroyed the t>rin- 

cipd tie which bound me to family life and a settled home-*^S' 

1 can now carry without much effort into the field of ooSfes 
devotion with which I have been working for mv College' Thw 
built up for myself a small income of about Rs ill a iiT 

Su-h To ke”o C°'in“cTm'’r®?°"wf ^ 'the CollegT 

mTinu mvsel? .^t u ^rsW“‘ ”ow is a chaiie of 

be sincerely nleased if woiTTonc'”'*'^^; course every one will 
Supreme Cotindl' Is InnT T. m represent Bombay in the 

going shortly to retire from tile Council n'^ rumoured you are 
should wishThe resignation to come tor ^ 
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I was hoping that you would, even if you did not stand for a 
fresh eleetion, at any rate complete your present term, which docs 
not expire till the middle of 1902; that during the time 1 might 
show some useftd work in the local Council, so that zirhen you 
retired you might consider me as not quite the least descrznng 
among those who are working for public good in this Presuiency 
at a good respectful distance behind you. Every one feels— I state 
what I honestly think— that on the score of gifts, natural and 
acquired, on the score of prestige, on the score of those numerous 
qualities which are indispensable in a political leader, there is no 
equalling you or even coming near you. 

The same cannot be said, of course, of the men who aspire to 
succeed you, and there being little difference between the qualifi- 
cations of tihe various candidates, T ask for your sympathy and 
encouragement I am conscious I am too young for the position, 
but the fierce mental anguish which I have had to endure since 
1897 has made me older in judgment and experience. In any case 
it is not wholly a disadvantage that I shall begin the new career 
at a comparatively early age. I beg to assure you it is no mere 
personal ambition which is urging me to seek' the honour. My 
reasons are different 

5f? 5|C ♦ 

In 1897, when a perfect storm of fierce criticism broke over 
my head in connection with my unhappy share in the incidents of 
that year, nothing wounded me deeper than Bhowanuggree’s 
denunciation of me in the House of Commons as a “despicable 
perjurer”. The words burnt into my heart and the night I read 
them, I made up my mind to devote ray life, us soon as t was free 
from my pledge, to the furthepnee of our political cause in England 
to which I had, without meaning it, done such serious injury.^ And 
for work a brief period of membership of the Viceregal Council 
will be very useful. The painful affair of 1897 will perhap.s be 
brought against me again and again, but the testimony of Lord 
Sandhurst himself and my membership of the Bomba}' and 
Supreme Councils, subsequent to that incident, will go a long way 
towards silencing my critics. The English work is dear to ray 
heart also for the reason that it will please Sir W, Wedderburn, 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Dadabhai, on whom I was instrumental in 
bringing humiliation four years ago. 

: 3)1 ' ■■ 3|6' , -SK 


I have written frankly and without reserve, and ho|>e I shall 
not be misunderstood. 1 already owe much to you in public life, 
and 1 feel I may lay* bare to you the aspirations as well as the 
wounds of my heart without being repulsed for doing so.” 

Next yeatj there was the Report of the famous Raleigh 
Commission on Universities, published at the bidding of 
Eord Curzon, which created a violent agitation throughout 
the country. The University bodies felt that there was 
4anger in their recommendations ; and the Bombay Senate 
was the ea to take account of the danger, and appointed 
4a conmittee to consider the recommendations that 
Sir T. Raleigh had made. Sir Pherozeshah took a leading 
part in examining these recommendations minutely, and he 
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was instrumental in getting that committee, composed of 
both Europeans and Indians, unanimously to pass a report 
which was, to say the least, strongly critical of their recom- 
mendations and their tendencies. Gokhale knew at that 
time being in Calcutta, how in Calcutta, although there was 
a violent feeling of hostility to the recoramendations, it was 
not possible to get the University Committee to do likewise. 
They were divided. No one was strong enough as Sir 
Pherozeshah was to impose himself on the others, and pro- 
duce a report which could be said to combat Lord Curzon’s 
intentions to officialise the University (that was the word) 
Gokhale wrote : 

"That wu should have got the European Members of the Com- 
mittee to join in all your criticisms and proposals, except one is a 
rcimarkable triumph for us all; and everybody must recognise that 
it has been achieved mainly owing to your great tact and influence 
and your powerful personality. It is felt here that, if the Bombay 
Senate adopt this report, as most probably will now be the case, 
the opposition to the Commission’s recommendations will be enorm- 
ously streiagthened. They have no hope here of getting their own 
Senate to condemn the Report as ours has done, dt rather will 
shortly do, and the difference in calibre and political grit between 
thejr leaders and ours is therefore at present being freely recognised 
here. You know how emotional these people are, and how easily 
swa\Ted. The very men who, after the Congress of 1901, were 
violent in their denunciation of your and Mr. Bannerji’s high- 
handedness in extinguishing Nundy’s Indian Congress Committee, 
are now praising you to the skies and recognising in you — ^very 
justly — the greatest political leader of India in our time.” 

Gokhale was in Madras in 1904 and spoke on the 
political situation. I remember the occasion very well. I 
had not joined the Society at the time, but the meeting is 
still fresh in my mind. Gokhale then said about Sir 
Pherozeshah words, which impressed themselves on my mind 
at that time. 

"This then is the lesson we have to learn from Japan” — (Japan 
was not then thought of as a possible enemy. The whole world so 
admired Japan, and we all liked to know everything about Japan) — 
"that, if our work is to be successful, our efforts cannot be con- 
centrated unless leaders received from followers that disciplined 
obedience that you And in Japan. It is true that wo have not got 
many singleminded leaders in the country to lead us, but we are 
not wholly without them. We have one such man in Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta earnest and patriotic, possessing high abilities, and 
qualified in every way to lead the country. But these men must 
receive more implicit support from the bulk of our educated men.’^ 

Three years later there occurred a remarkable agitation 
in Bombay City. Sir Pherozeshah who had established his 
ascendancy in that Corporation beyond all dispute became 



the object of envy and jealousy to the European community 
there, who had resolved to band themselves together and 
■unitedly bring their whole influence to bear on the electorate, 
so that Sir Pherozeshah at, the i^ext .opportunity may not be 
elected to the Corporation at all. Well, it was 
known that the party against Sir Pherozeshah was led mainly 
by the officials of Government of Bombay — disgraceful to 
that Government, which is most shameful to recall at the 
present time. The important men of the Corporation, the 
Accountant-General, the Collector of Bombay and the Police 
Commissioner banded themselves together and openly can- 
vassed the electorate called the Justices of the Peace. These 
exalted people had to elect sixteen persons, and the influence 
of the Accountant-General and the Collector and the Police 
Commissioner and other people was so great that it was 
possible for them so to arrange the polling that when the 
votes were counted Sir Pherozeshah came seventeenth in the 
list. Luckily his keen e3'^es discovered that one of the sixteen 
was a contractor in the Bombay Corporation and that he 
was not qualified to be elected at all. So in a trice, that man 
was displaced and Pherozeshah got in. But that is another 
matter. The fact that there was a movement by the leading 
Europeans, backed by the Time^ of India and by other 
papers who had risen against this great leader and had 
banded themselves together and tried to get this man out of 
the Corporation, which was proud to call itself his child, 
and very often postponed its business if he was not able to 
attend, drew the attention of the whole country at that time. 
An enormous Public meeting was held, and it was felt that 
Gokhale who was then in Calcutta doing his duties as 
member of the Imperial Council, should be summonedi to be 
the Chairman of "this meeting. He came and was received 
with great ovation as the man in all India who could voice 
the filings of indignation and resentment, that were preva- 
lent in the City of Bombay. I quote a passage from his 
speech; the whole speech is worth reading. 

- ; ‘A man with ffie great, tran^ of Sir Pheroze- 

shah Mehta, placing those abilities freely and unreservedly at the 
disposal of his City for nearly 40 years, is bound to attain a posi- 
tion of unrivalled predominance in any Corporation and in any 
cquHry. That such a man should tower head and shoulders above 
his fellowmen after such a record, is only to be expected, and tliose 
who complain of this, quarrel with the very elements of our human 
nature. Such predominance implies deep gratitude on the part of 
those to whose service a great career has been consecrated, joined 
to that profound confidence in the wisdom and judgment of the 
leader, which goes -with such gratitude. Sir Pherozeshah’s posi- 



tion in the Corporation is no doubt without a parallel in India: 
but there JS a close parallel to it in the mighty influence exercised 
by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, and it is not dissimilar to the 
position occupied by Lord Palmerston for many years in Whig 

citicl l<itcr by the grcEt Gladstone in the cotuiscls of the 
Liberal Party. 

The next letter that' I should read is testimony of a 
kind which cannot be impeached. It was not written to Sir 
Pherozeshah, and it was' not uttered at a public meeting. I 
give it to the world for the first time. It is a private letter 
written to V. Krishnaswami Aiyer of this place. At 
that time, this was in 1908, the Reforms proposed to be 
introduced by Lord Minto were expected to be announced in 
time for the 1908 Congress, the first official Congress held 
m this very city. Cxokliale had laboured hard, along with 
Lord_ Minto, to give these Reforms liberal shape and a pro- 
gressive character. He was very proud of the part he had 
taken in them and he wrote to V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, a 

letter in which Sir Pherozeshah’s name is mentioned with 
honour. 

‘'It is now certain that the forthcoming reforms will be of a 
^ibstantial character and that they will be announced before next 
Congress mcets.^ For obvious reasons I cannot give you any 
particulars in this letter; but I know you trust me and will not 
hesitate to take it froni me that our faith in Ljf)rd Morley will be 
fully vindicated in December. What is, however, necessary in 
order that these reforms should produce their full effect on the 
public mind in India Js that they should be accompanied or imme- 
diately followed by important conciliatory action in several direc- 
tions. And I have strong reasons to believe that the chances of 
such action being taken largely depend on the manner in which the 
constitutional party in India rallies round the next Congress and 
the pronouncements it makes at the next gathering. It is, there- 
fore, of supreme importance that earnest and thoughtful consti- 
tutionalists should tissemble in large numbers from all part.s of the 
country next Christmas and that the Presidential cliair should be 
occupied by the foremost constitutionalist, Sir P, M. Mehta. The 
Pre.sidential address of this year will have practically to restate 
tlic basis on which our public life is to rest in the immediate future, 
and the pronouncement is awaited with the utmost interest in 
influential quarters. Pressure, therefore, must be put on Sir 
Pherozeshah from all sides so as to overcome his reluctance and 
the enormous advantage of his presence as President secured to 
next Congress. And every possible effort must be made to 
cuce the session an eventful one." 


It shows you in what great veneration, in what high 
regard, Gokhale held Sir Pherozeshah. Pie thought of him 
as the properest President at a crisis in India’s affairs, when 
the old Congress had been practically dissolved and a new 
Congress on a new basis was to take its place; and Lord 




Minto, intending to conciliate India, announced a Scheme 
of Reforms, in which Gokhale had taken part, and which to 
him appeared to be fraught with a great deal of benefit to 
the country. 

In 1915, both Gokhale and Sir Pherozeshah departed 
this life ; Gokhale in the beginning and Pherozeshah 
at the end of the year. The death of Gokhale naturally 
created a very great sensation in the country, and at the 
great public meeting attended by Lord and Lady Willingdon 
in Bombay 'to commemorate Gokhale’s name and service, 
when all others had spoken, Sir Pherozeshah was reluctantly 
called to the platform. He was too much under the in- 
fluence of grief and sorrow to take part in the proceedings. 
The reporter said that his face had lost its leonine power,, 
his features had fallen, his muscles were drawn, and age, 
infirmities and grief had combined to mark his brow with 
wrinkles never seen before; and Sir Pherozeshah, when he 
appeared to take part in the proceedings, had almost to hold 
himself with an effort of the will In a voice choking with 
emotion he made a short speech, and this is the very kernel 
of it. 


“Even if I attempted to make a long speech, I feel T could not 
have spoken connectedly and coherently, for the reason that I feel 
so sad, so depress^, so forsaken, advancing as I am in years, on 
seemg valued and beloved colleague after colleague dropping away 
from my side. . . . Telang has been gathered to his fathers, 

R^ade is no more amongst us, Badrudin has passed away; our- 
beloved Gokhale alas! has now closed his eyes for ever and for 
ever, and many others whojm I could name, are leaving me, one 
after pother, forsaken and desolate. I feel almost alone in the 
stupendous work for the country which is still pending before u.s. 

. * * * * * jK 



_ _ I camc^ but recall with a keen sense of regret what plans 
, ^ had laid doivjm, what hopes he had entertained, what work 

out for^l^self for the development and advance-, 
ment of the country which he had loved so dearly. Without his 

ajid^co-operation, I do not know how to persevere 
with the task which we have set before ourselves.’' 

Ladies and gentlemen, there were differences between 
b great men. There is no hiding that fact. As a 
matter of common experience, you will understand how it 
is not possible for two great men devoted to the country in 

^ same^ way and attacking the same problems with the 

ame equipment pf^ knowledge and patriotism, you can well 

impossible for the two always to agree. 
It would be ominous if they did agree. I shall now 
men ion to you rapidly instances in which differences arose- 





between them, but they were not such as to disturb their 
mutual confidence, as to make one think . ill of the other, or 
to suppose that he was blocking his own progress or advance- 
ment, or marring the good work he had begun. Such 
feelings never were possible. 

The first item of difference is the time in the Bombay 
Legislative Council when Sir Pherozeshah staged, along 
with a few friends of his, what is known, strange to mention 
it in connection with Liberal Leaders, a walk-out. The Bill 
which was criticised by him and his followers as being very 
drastic in its character and went so decisively against the 
interests of the ryots and' peasants of the land that Sir 
Pherozeshah felt his blood boil; and as an amendment which 
he had moved strongly to have the matter postponed, had 
been voted down by the mechanistic majority of Government, 
he walked out; and as he walked out three or four others, 
like Chandravarkar, followed him, and Gokhale also 
followed, but after a break, which I shall now explain. 
When they were arranging this walk-out, as they well knew 
what fate awaited their amendment, Gokhale had pro- 
tested against it. “This is not becoming of us” he said, “we 
should not do such a thing.” But Sir Pherozeshah was 
ver}" keen. So he wrote to Gokhale to say that he 
could not change his resolution. Then Gokhale fell 
into line. He said, “Well, I will follow you. I would 
rather be in the wrong with you than in the right by myself.” 
And when his turn came to take leave of the Council, he 
did not leave abruptly and in a mood of resentment, as the 
others had done. He made a speech before he left: 

“Your Excellency, May I offer a word of personal explana- 
tion? In the remarks which I made this afternoon, I did not like 
to say anything as to the course I should take if the amendment 
were lost. I think it my duty, My Lord, now to say that I must 
follow the course which has been taken by some of my honourable 
colleagues. I take this course with the greatest reluctance and 
regret. I mean no disrespect to Your Excellency or to your col- 
leagues personally. It is only an overwhelming sense of duty 
which urges me to take this step because I am not prepared to 
accept even the remotest responsibility of associating myself with' 
this measure which my further presence here would imply.” 

Then, I think, Gokhale followed. But he did not 
quite please Sir Pherozeshah, because he did this after 
offerihg a personal explanation to His Excellency and to the 
Council, which, in Sir Pherozeshah’s opinion, they did not 
deserve. They had forfeited all title to such deferential 
conduct on our part. 
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isneci, which I 
and refers to a 



Here is another letter, not hitherto 
mention to you. This was written in 

subj ect which has been almost forgotten ^ 

remember, those who know Dr. Besant’s activities, that a Bill 
was often contemplated, containing section after section in 
the form of a statute, of the Reforms that Indians should 
desire in the constitution of the country. Many people had 
suggested that such a Bill should be prepared, about 1905 
and forwarded to Parliarnent by some influential member. 
Mr; Telang had taken great pains in preparing the Bill, 
and the Bill was almost in shape, when he consulted Sir 
Pherozeshah, who put his foot ^down upon it. His instinct 
in these matters was sounder, and he knew exactly what 
would happen on any given occasion. There was great 
danger, he said, in doing so. Therefore, Gokhale wrote 
to V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, 

“1 start for England on the 14th April. A serious difficulty 
has arisen about the draft Bill which I had intended taking with 
me._ Sir P. M. Mehta has talcen a strongly hostile attitude on the 
subject. He urges that we should not commit ourselves to any 
definite proposals, embodying them in a draft of our own, but Unit 
we should ask for as much as we can and throw the responsibility 
of determining the next instalment of reform in tlie matter on the 

jn deference to his opinion, which considering 
his position in public life and his unrivalled experience as Member 
of Provincial and Supreme Councils, it will not do to ignore, it 
seems best not to take any draft Bill from here.” 

This shows what profound respect was paid to Sir 
Pherozeshah’s opinion on these matters even by those who 
came so near to him as Gokhale did. 

There are three other important matters in which they 
differed. I am afrajd I cannot quote to you any long ex- 
tracts, but I may tell you this. When Gokhale .started 
the^ Senrants of India Society in 1905, he laid the prospectus 
and his ideas before Sir Pherozeshah. Sir Pherozc.shah 

strongly disapproved of the idea. I did not know what 

hnes he took; ^ but this Gokhale told nie. 

Gokhale that since the lives of the servants ... . 
were to be led on austere lines, since they were to take 

and since they were for- 

bidden to earn anything for themselves or to attend to their 
personal affairs, Sir Pherozeshah feared that that would 
constitute a s.ort of superior caste among those, who did 

Ko to the country in the same way, and that' their 

armg owards their colleagues and other patriots would 
be marked perhaps by a feeling of moral superiority. They 
would hold themselves to be entitled to greater respect from 




their l&y brethren. I mention it, 3.s it is 3. mstter of some 
importance. You know the kind of people that we are. We 
do not assume any superior airs. On the other hand, some 
of you may have noticed that we g^o about the country al- 
most as if we were marked for an inferior position amonsrst 
vou. ^ 

The next point is the famous Press Act for which Sir 
S. P. Smha made himself responsible. Gokliale who 
was then his colleague, took strong objection to the provisions 
of the Press Act, introduced many amendments and fought 
It at every turn. But in the end though he did not vote 
for it, he did not vote against it either, and for a reason 
which I must mention to you, for it is full of interest to 
the young people especially. You may remember, or you 
learn for the first time from me, that Lord Sinha was the 
first Executive Councillor to be appointed to assist the 
Viceioy. Lord Morley had taken very gTcat trouble about 
it, in fact he was opposed by all the leading politicians and 
statesman in Great Britain — but he put them all aside. 
Unfortunately, Lord Sinha, as soon as he took office, had 
to introduce this Press Bill, which he hated with all his 
soul. Its previsions were so restricted, so stringent, and 
so repressive in character that he said, he was not going 
to be responsible for it, and said that he would not ^ pilot 
it in the Legislative Council. He said he would resign ; 
and fearful of what might happen in case he resigned and 
what damping influence it would have on Lord Morley, 
many of Sinha’s friends gathered round him together with 
the Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins in private counsel 
night and day, and helped him with a great many amend- 
ments which pulled the teeth out of the Bill. Still it was 
a vicious Bill, and Gokhale, who supported Lord Sinha in 
all this endeavour behind the scene, told him, ‘T must take ' 
your leave to oppose this Bill at every turn”. Then Sinha 
said, “If you are going to oppose it, allow me to get out 
of this at once”. He threatened to resign and held Gokhale 
down, as it were, not to oppose the Bill. But Gokhale, 
out of deference to him and out of fear also of what might 
happen in case he did resign and should this precedent 
be not appreciated sufficiently in the country, said, “I will 
go thus far with you. I will speak on the whole in favour 
of the _ Bill, but refrain from voting against it, but at the 
same time in deference to my own conscience, I won’t vote 
for it either.” When this matter came to the ears of Sir 
Pherozeshah, he was very angry. He said Gokhale had 
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no business to enter into any pact with Sinha. Sinha knew 
his own business. Why should the representative of the 
Bombay Presiden<iy go out of his way and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Sinha, taking a large part of the odium on 
himself? He should have voted against it and made his 
vote known, as having been hostile to that Act. Sir Phero- 

zeshah never would forgive Gokhale for it. 

Then again there was the Elementary Education Bill 
in which Gokhale failed to carry Sir Pherozeshah with 
him for many reasons connected rather with the adminis- 
tration or legislation than with the policy-side of the 
matter. Sir Pherozeshah did not agree with Gokhale suffi- 
ciently in this. 

But the chief point on which they differed was with 
reference to South Africa. You may remember that in 
1914, there was a famous Smuts-Gandhi Pact for the settle- 
ment of some of the outstanding points of dispute between 
the white people and our Indian community. The settle- 
ment was produced as it were, with a great act of surren- 
der on our part. Both Gokhale and Gandhi agreed 
that to save our people — ^very nearly one and a hal f millions 
— ^from the terrible plight into which they had fallen, it w'as 
necessary to give up what was then called the right of free 
immigration of any Indian subject of His Majesty through- 
out the Empire. This right of immigration was there only 
in our assertion and in our claim. It was not there re- 
cognised by the Constitution or by the Law. It was ex- 
pressly denied by all the Dominions. It was therefore, a 
kind of right, which we asserted, but which on the other side 
was never allowed. It was, therefore, forced upon our people, 
and both Gandhi and Gokhale had to say to the South 
African Whites, “We will no longer claim the right of 
immigrating to this country as often as we like and in such 
numbers as we like. We will give up the right, and you 
may pass a. Law of Immigration, preventing our people 
from landing on South African shores, if you so like.” Sir 
Pherozeshah did not think that this was a good thing to do 
He felt strongly that whatever our troubles were we should 
not have yielded this. He felt this so strongly that he did 
not attend any of the meetings which Gokhale or Gandhi 
subsequently addressed, describing the state of affairs 
in South . Africa. I may tell you, what nobody at 
that time could have foreseen, that events have justified 
Sir Pherozeshah to a great extent. We have withdrawn 
a great right. This was not due to any weakness on the 
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part of Gokhale or Gandhi, but it is due to the extraordi- 
nary notions that the White people in the Dominions had 
of the Indian commimity and their right to preserve their 
civilization from all debasing and degrading association, 
and furthermore, the economic aspect of maintaining the 
high standard of life for which they have made great sacri- 
fices. 

I am only going to mention two other points. One 
was the great desire of Gokhale and most , others in the 
country that the differences that arose at Surat between 
moderates and extremists should be composed and that the 
Congress should again become a large, united all-party 
Congress. Gokhale was always for reconciliation. His 
mind did not move orr sharp edges. He was a kind, 
tender-hearted man. He often told us in the Society, “I 
want you not to live under the same cloud of dissension, 
under which most of our lives were spent. I wish you to 
come into an atmosphere of greater cordiality among the 
people of this country.” He took great pains over this 
reconciliation; but he did not succeed. But Sir Pheroze- 
sh^ was very angry with him for it. He said, “Let me 
tell you, we cannot hold them within the Congress and as 
,our friends with a brotherly embrace for a long time. Peo- 
ple will come in, and start trouble, and then you will have to 
pass under conditions of far greater difficulty and far greater 
national sorrow.” 

The other one was the attitude that the progressive party 
in the country should take towards Dr. Besant who was fast 
pushing herseljf in the forefront and threatened to over- 
reach the Congress and take first place in the political field. 
Sir Pherozeshah and Wacha and many others looked upon 
her as the greatest danger. Gokhale, however, had 
actually joined the Theosophical Society as a member, and 
though he had taken no part whatever in Theosophical con- 
sultations and counsel, continued still to be a passive mem- 
ber, and his natural attitude of reverence made him look 
upon Mrs. Besant as a great figure in the world, remarkable 
for learning, for world- wide experience, for titanic energy 
spent in great causes and for untiring service to this country, 
in education, in religion, and, now, in politics as well. He 
could not, therefore, bring himself to be in any way antago- 
nistic to Mrs. Besant, and, although I shrank from some 
of her movements, he has often told me, “Do not do that. 
Stand by her.” But Wacha and Sir Pherozeshah were ab- 
solutely irreconcilable. They never could conquer their 





suspicion of her; and therefore to the very 

/->* 1 11 1 i ^ ^ ^ ji^ w Vf^A4.%,VVip 

(joknale^and others trom having- any bargain with her. They 
also tried to prevent Dadabhai Naorofi from beaming 
President of the All-India Plome Rule liagiie. Dadabhai 
m a moment of enthusiasm, joined it, and Wacha and Pheren 
zeshah protested against it. I told you Gokhale was different 
altogether by nature; and therefore he paid Mrs. Besant 
personal respect, and made us all pay her a great homage 
and respect and profound attention. 

Ladies and gentleman, .1 hav^e said enough to show 
that between Gokhale and Mehta, the bond was one of 
iTiutual affection and respect and iiever-'lailirig' co-operation 
and that they were united as colleagues. " They studied 
national problems, and served the national cause with equal 
devotion and equal enthusiasm and worked m great causes 
so intimately, so loyally and so fruitfully on the wliolk ^ 
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apparently among the ofi&cial members of the Council — 
after they had indulged in all sorts of abuse against him — 
when some Bill had to be referred to the Select Committee 
and Pherozeshah’s name which was included in the Select 
Committee had to be removed because he had resigned. 
Handsome references were made to him and P. Ananda 
charlu was put on that Committee. In suggesting the sub- 
stitution, Sir Alexander Miller who was then Law Mem- 
ber said : — 


“The Select Committee originally included the name of the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta, who has since, I regret to say, ceased to. 
be a member of this Council, and therefore I desire to fill up the 
place on the Committee which he has vacated. And I should like 
to take this opportunity of saying, speaking for myself alone, that 
I regret exceedingly the absence of the Honourable Miember, whose 
extreme fairness and great attention to all the business I have 
had to transact with him in the Select Committee have, in my opi- 
nion, made Mr. Mehta one of the most useful members that I have 
met at this table. I have indeed moi*e than once been obliged to 
differ from him in opinion on public matters, but with that I have 
nothing to do at persent, nor did such differences detract in the 
least from my sense of his legal acumen and judicial fairness on 
general questions.” 

The reason for Pherozeshah's resignation was ill- 
health which broke out, and he seemed to have developed 
stone in the bladder which caused him acute pain. A man 
of great fortitude, people did not see from his external be- 
haviour the acute suffering he underwent. He was advis- 
ed to undergo an operation at once. It was thought that 
the operation would better be performed in England, and 
so they advised him to make a voyage which he did in the 
year 1897. 


We have got to record now a feature of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s life with which ordinary people in ordinary circum- 
stances may not have much sympathy. Sir Pherozeshah’s 
voyage to England^ and his life there, were marked by great 
luxuriousness. He spent tons and tons of money in pro- 
viding for himself with all kinds of comforts and luxuries. 
Pie took with him a doctor, and his family from Bombay, 
toured with him all over Europe, and when he went to Eng- 
land, settled in a house near London because he refused 
to go into a hospital. Doctors had to be sent for from 



Germany and they came. The operation was 
in the grandest possible style of expenditure, and as he went 
through Europe both before and after his recovery, the 
description of the style in which he made his triumphal 
journey is extremely interesting. His biographer Sir 
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Mody with all his partiality for his subject could not 
forbear to have a dig at the magnificance which characteris- 
ed Pherozeshah’s life in England : 

Pherozeshah’s mode of life during his travels was very much 
what it was in his own home in Bombay or Matheran. It was 
characterized by the same luxuriousness and extravagance wdiich 
he loved to indulge in wherever he went. He travelled with an \ 
alarming quantity of luggage, and stayed at the best hotels. He 
would send for a hair-dresser from_ the smartest establishment in 
the pla.ce to shave him and do his hair. His fondness for cosmetics, 
face- washes and powders was well known, and he indulged in these 
feminine tastes to his heart’s content. He affected^ the most ex- 
pensive clothes, and was always particular in dressing for dinner 
even in out of the way places, where tourists love to discard some 
■of the conventions of civilization . 

With equal disregard of place and circumstance, PherozeshaJi 
would keep to his usual habits. He would rise late, and spend his 
morning between breakfast and the performance of his elaborate 
toilet. He did not care for sight-seeing, and was indifferent to 
historical associations. He mostly kept his own company, and sel- 
dom mixed with people he met on his travels. His only enjoyment 
was a long drive before dinner. His fastidiousness with regard 
to food was extraordinary, and was persisted in wherever he went. 
Ordinary drinking water in a strange place he looked down with 
horror, and he would not touch it even in places noted for the purity 
of their water supply. He was_ also particular about his tea and 
tobacco, which he generally carried with him in a chest, regardless 
of customs duties and considerations of a like character which 
never seemed to trouble him. There wtre few things be relished 
more than a good dgar after dinner, when he retired to the seclu- 
sion of his room, and lay in an easy-cbair with a pile of papers 
and some favouHte volume near at hand. He always carried his 
Thackeray and Dickens with him, and a tattered edition of the 
Bible. 


As a matter of fact in 1904, when we went to his house 
to talk with him, we were told with a great deal of gusto 
by his admirers that nobody could see him before 10 o’clock. 
His toilet occupied several hours. He himself told us how 
never went out to recei^^ in the morning. Lord 

Curzon had then come for the second time. He said ‘‘In 
all my life I hkve gone out early only once in my life and, 

that was to receive Sir Henry Cotton.'’ 

- The Secretary to the Bombay Governor wanted to see 
him and had to wait an hour or so because his toilet was 
not over. In ^ fact people used to say that no lady ever 
minded her toilet- so carefully as. Pherozeshah did. There 
^me_people who spmd a lot of time in beautifying them- 

^ a Chief Superin- 

minutes almost every day. because be had to do his pZcL 
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Xacham scrupulously. I wonder whether there was a pro- 
portionate return for all the pains that people took. They 
grow so accustomed to this habit that later they like to 
say “I kept so and so waiting while I dressed.” You know 
one of the men was Sir R.. Venkata Ratnam. He was very 
■difficult to see in his house without giving him ample notice. 
I remember because once he kept me waiting for more than 
half an hour and told me that he dressed all the time I wait- 
ed. Some people are so very particular. 

When Pherozeshah returned from his English tour, the 
vacancy in the Imperial Coimcil had not been filled up /and 
there was a contest.^ He said ‘T don’t care to go back to 
the Imperial Council . One of "^t^e influential barristers 
of the day N. N. Wadia relying on Mehta’s promises to 
keep out of the contest entered the field. Unfortunately 

to change his mind, and at the last moment, he Mm^elf 
announced his candidature. Ness Wadia said: “You asked 
me to stand and I stood. I have gone and seen people. I 
.am afraid I cannot withdraw now.” They contested the 
.seat. There was a good deal of angry (Triticism most of 
which was justified. Finally he won no doubt, by a majo- 
nty of one, and his vote was amongst those that carried 
the day. He voted for himself and got in. There was 
much dispute then as to the ethics of this remarkable proce- 
•dure. In an electioneering contest, is a man justified in 

are some people who think that 
the candidates should arrange between themselves that 

neither should vote for himself. Of course that settles the 
matter between them. But there are cases, where one man 
is determined to vote for himself, and the other has to 
There are some purists, however who maintaL that it would 
not be quite proper for a man to vote for himself. There 
was a good deal^ of controversy over the ethics of it, and I 
may jt^t mention for your infonnation what our good 

Rsmanathan said who on all these matters 
had very conscientious scruples as to what to do and what 
not to do. He used to vote for himself. His defence was 
If I do not thmk I am a good candidate how can I ask 
-another to vote for me?” I think what was good enough 
for Ramaimthan, is good enough for the rest of us in these 
matters. As a matter of fact, the Bombay Gamu oi iht 
time referring to the whole controversy summed up in a 
magisterial way, and it is just as well that we go through the 
arguments one way or another in order to be sure what 
people have to say on this side or .on that : 

9 
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“The mere fact of his standing in opposition to Mi-. Wadia 
showed that Mr. Mehta desired to re-enter the Legislative Council, 
from which ill-health alone compelled him W retire two years ago,, 
and nedect to exercise the franchise in his own favour would have 
been inconsistent witli his candidature as well as with common- 
sense In the British Parliament, members are not supposed to. 
vote upon private bill legislation which directly affects their own 
pecuniary interests, though they often do so. But it is no violation 
of the unwritten law of party politics for a minister to vote against 
a motion for the reduction of his own salary or against proposals 
threatening the position of the Government of which he is a salaiied 
member. Still less does it offend against good taste for a candi- 
date for parliamentary or civic honours at home, or anywhere else 
to vote for his own election. _ This is the common practice in Muni- 
cipal ward-elections in this city, and we should like to see a candi- 
date for one of the Corporation seats on the Standing Committee,, 
who would admit that he voted for other competitors and left the 
space on the paper against his own name blank ! . . . . It is 

generally understood that when a man becomes a candidate for any 
fmblic honour, he uses all legitimate means to securest; and if he 
does not make the best of his opportunities, he is written down by 
his neighbours in terms similar to those which Dogberry accepted 
as a just description of himself.” 

About this tme, there occurred an incident at Matheran 
which is quite characteristic of Pherozeshah’s attitude. It 
was the year of plague, and it raged furiously and carried 
away victims right 'and left. Matheran was then controlled 
in all matters of health by a Superintendent who had very 
great powers, assigned to him. He was a military man 
named Major Collie. He passed all sorts of regulations 
and rules and carried them out very rigidly. One of the 
rules that he made was that anyone who took up residence 
in the station should sign a very big statement about himself, 
giving all kinds of information, height, weight, vaccination, 
etc., and finally say “I promise to report myself for being 
exammed at the office of the Superintendent every day at 
such and ■ such an hour.” Pherozeshah went there after 
these regulations were in force fiOr some time, and when this, 
paper was placed in his hands, he read it and struck out 
the portion promising “to attend the office of the Siiperinr 
tendent, etc.” The Superintendent said, “I will force you. 
to come.” “Try” Said Mehta, and between them there was 

The Superintendent repeatedly 
summoned Pherozeshah, but Pherozeshah said, “I am per- 
M to be examined if you come to my house.” 
Major Collie then asked the Government what to do and the 
Plague Commissioner said “We have caught a Tartar. The 
seems Lo be On his side, and he is a terrible fellow, f.or' 
lifigatipn. v Bonh bother about him”, and so, the reguia- 
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Collie said: “People like 

Se f regulations, and who 

are you. Well, I ^ a different man’ said Pherozeshah 

anq won his point. He then wrote to the Press Quoting’ 
section after section, and in the end he got his point, and 
the Government exonerated him. They found by refe- 
rence the la'\^ers that the regulation commanding people 
to attend the office was illegal and exceeded the bounds of 

-L#3.W. 

^ Several such incidents arc recorded of Pherozeshah 
One however, is of interest as it is somewhat typical ot 
the attitude assumed by the Anglo-Indians of those old 

T c occasionally, when I went through the 

Indian states, that we are sometimes invited to huge places 
ne mansions, kept in great style, where, however Europeans 

usually found on enquiiy that the^ club 
IS not their property, but they have taken it away from the 

possession of the Maharaja, and then made regulations 
p hibitmg Indians frorn entering it. Several such things 
ave appened. Gnce, it seems, at Mahabaleshwar, a cer- 
tain set of Europeans took hold of the club premises which 
were pu ic property, laid out a number of tennis-courts 
an enjoyed Aemselves and would not allow any Indian to 
come near. Pherozeshah said : “This is all arbitrary. The 
building IS our property, and it is our money. The tennis- 
courts too were laid out at our expense, and you exclude us. 

I wdl see what the fun of the matter is.” He wrote to 
me Fress, complained, and got people to trespass ; proceed- 
mgs were started, and they had to move off to another place. 

I hat kind of thing happened more than-once in his life. 

In 1901, Mehta retired from the Imperial Legislative 
Council altogether He got tired, and then Gokhale 
succeeded him. This matter I mentioned at the last talk.: 

I referred also bnefly m passing to a certain Land Revenue 
Eill, the discussion of which led to the famous walk-out. 

t en no time to tell you what the Bombay Land 
Revmue Bill was. It is very interesting. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay made an insidious attempt to have the 
doctrine of state land-lordism established On the soil as it - 
were. Attempts were made to do it openly before, but 
they were all foiled by the vigilance of the lawyers and land- 
lords.. :But at this , time they slyly introduced a regulation 
the- nature of _ which was as ' follows • Whenever d land ' 
came for public auction, and Goverariient sold it at “ 
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aiictfon thev said, the buyer could not acquire full rights 
but coidd only hold it on a kind of temporary tenure. This 
was with regard to the agricultural land. Whenever the 
Collector chose he could change the tenant at will, so that, 
instead of becoming an absolute landlord by the sale, future 
buyers were to become tenants at the will ot the State. 
This was believed, by IVtehta and his friends as an asset tion 
on the sly of the doctrine of state landlordism. Commu- 
nists think that this is quite proper At that time the 
doctrine had scarcely come above the horizon. 1 he (gov- 
ernment were trying to usurp extraordinary powers our 
friends resisted the law. Of course, Government disowned 
all such intention, but they carried out the law_ as it was 
introduced and that led to a great dispute to which I made 
reference last time. There is a passage here which will 
hear Quotation. When Pherozeshah and his friends walked 
oS of the'Council Chamber, people thought it was a strange 
thing for moderately minded gentlemen to do. There^ was 
a good deal of criticism at the expense of Mehta and his 
frimds, and the list, you remember, included Gokhale to 
The Times{ of India made mock of the incident at the 
expense of these walkers-out. This is what it wiote. 
The Times of India, in those days, was edited by Lovat 
Praser, an extraordinary fdllow for gifts of expression, and 
a master of satire. He wrote: 


“It is difficult to contemplate seriously the spectacle of 
Mr. Mehta striding towards the door, in order to emphasize the novel 
theory that of the true patriot is to run away ; while the gentle- 
men who rather sheepishly stole after him only excite feehngs of 
compassionate amusement. Mr. Mehta does not often malce tactical 
mistakes, but he blundered rather badly in his pre-arranged exit 
from the Council Hall. Meant to be dramatic, bis perforroance 
was merely comic. Mr. Mehta had evidently forgotten the whole- 
some lesson of Burke and the dagger, or he would never have 
permittM Hmself to move the Presidency to smiles, when he wished 
to be particularly impressive. He forgot, too, that little scenes 
of this description should at least convey the idea of spontaneity; 
whereas a good many people knew beforehand what was going to 
happen. It is a risky experiment for public men to take to histrio- 
nics towards the .end of their career. They may like Finsbury in 
the “The Wrong Box” rehearse the necessary walk with telling 
effect; but they are tolerably certain to ciome to grief in the stage 
mana^^ent. . . . A toga would have been useful; it can be 

flung over the shoulders at the, last reproachful pause on the thre- 
shhold. But Mr. Mehta had not a toga at hand; his exit was any- 
thing but dignified; and somehow the shallow artifice fell flat The 
Revenue Bill remains where it did and everybody is laughing. 
%at is, generally the fate of these performances as Mr. Mehta’s 
ii^nious followers will do well to remember next time they 
meditate anatoir threatriGals.” 
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In 1902, occurred a strange incident in Pherozeshah’s 
career. Lord Kitchener who had triumphed in Egypt was 
appointed Conrmander-in-Chief of India and he eame to 
this countr)?’ with a great deal of enthusiastic comment on 
all sides. There was no section of the Press, which did not 
hail the appointment as a gfeat thing in Indian history, 
Pherozeshah did not like all this, and when he came to 
Bomba}-, the Corporation was naturally moved to present 
an address to Lord Kitchener. Pherozeshah thought that 
he should put his foot down on this proposition. He went 
to the meeting and opposed the motion in a violent speech 
of about an hour and more, contending on the purely 
technical ground that, going over the long history of the 
Bombay Corporation he never could come across a case of 
an address being given to anybody except a Royal Personage 
Governor of Bombay or the Viceroy or someone occupying 
a position similar to .these. After a terrible fight in the 
Bombay Corporation, after much shouting and mutual abuse, 
Pherozeshah carried his point by a large majority, and 
once more he had a storm of abuse bursting upon his head 
by the Anglo-Indian Press. He did not mind a bit. He 
thought it was a good thing to have a fling at Kitchener 
& Co. 

We now come to the year 1903 — ^the year pf the 
Madras Congress presided over by Lai Mohan Ghose. Our 
Madras friends were somewhat inclined to have a Congress 
Constitution. Most delegates in Madras held the opinion 
that it would be good to the Congress to have a constitution, 
that it had lived long enough now, to regulate its behaviour 
according to well-known rules. Pherozeshah was always 
an opponent of Constitution. Curiously enough he was 
described as the foremost constitutionalist by Gokhale. By 
constitutionalist we mean not a man who loves constitu- 
tion but a man who is willing to obey a constitution when 
one is imposed on him. I do not suppose he was quite 
willing to indulge in the pastime of making a constitution 
for an institution like the Congress. Our good friends in 
Madras, The Madras Standard in particular and 
Parameswaran Pillai chiefly, wrote leading articles, and 
specially invited Mehta to come as he had neglected to 
come for several Congresses before. After all he came and 
when he came a funny thing happened. The usual prac- 
tice is for the Presidential speech to be printed beforehand 
and for copies to be given to the leading members of the 
Congress, so that they would come in full knowledge of 


0 
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what the presidential oration was to be like. On this occa- 
sion Lai Mohan Ghose had indulged in some sarcastic 
flings against Mehta and others due to some kind of personal 
jealousy among the Bengal people that he would not mix 
with ordinary people. So, Lai Mohan Ghose had given 
expression to the general feeling against Mehta and had 
written in his presidential address that there were a few 
people who talked the language of patriots, but trod in the 
footsteps pf despots, and finally spoke of Mehta,: nearly to 
him personally, as a political yogin. Pherozeshah received 
a copy of it beforehand. He thought “I will steal a 
march over him”, and when the President had to be elected, 
he moved the election of the President. In making his 
speech for electing Lai Mohan Ghose he alluded to this fling 
somewhat covertly, obviously to the enjoyment of all, and 
turned the tables on Lai Mohan Ghose himself for after his 
famous contest he himself retired, and never came to the 
Congress for many years. He practically defended himself 
with such skill that Lai Mohan Ghose felt fully embarrassed 
and confused, and when his turn came for. reading the 
address, he did not know what to do, whether to strike out 
those passages to which Mehta had already replied or 
proceed with what he had written. So' far as I can remember 
he closed the printed address and said a few sentences by 
way of hinting at the idea but failing to elaborate it. At 
the' end they shook hands, I remember. 


At that meeting — it was the Subjects Committee meet- 
ing — a good number of us were gate-crashers. I remember 
going in although I was not a member; we broke through 
She volunteers’ lines and appeared on the dais. At one 
stage, our friends V. Krishnaswami Aiyer and P. R. 
Sundara Iyer took charge of a proposition demanding that 
the Congress should have a constitution, and Gokhale him- 
self who was present favoured the idea. Pherozeshah stood 
unmoved, and when all the fire-works were over on each 
side, he made a short speech. “No constitution for the 
Congress. Not yet ! Not yet ! !” he said. The point was not 
pressed. The majority were on his side, and we gave the 
thing up. But there was a good deal of criticism of the 
way he handled the affair and played the chief part. At 
that tune, our friend G. Parameswaran Pillai of The 
Madras ^t(mdo/rd made himself famous. I want to read to 


you a certain passage where he came to the rescue of Mehta 
against; all his critics. He had a verv nice leading article 
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in his peculiar style. I shall read the article from The 
Madras Standard: 

Mr. Mthta thinks that the word despot has been applied to him. 
We do not know who did so ; but in our opinion, he is anything but 
a despot He is a leader of men, but not of the despotic sort. In 
his own sphere, he is a Rupert of debate, but with none of Ruperfs 
defects in the field of action. He is great, but not as the man to 
whom the term Rupert of debate was first applied by Lytton, the 
novelist and statesman. He beats his opponents by tibe weight of 
his facts, by the overwhelming force oif his arguments. A man 
who is nurtured, and lives in the atmosphere of debate, where all 
are alike and free to use their own weapons, cannot certainly be a 
despot. Even if Mr. Mehta be a despot, we would rather have 
the Congress led by him than by the most popular of our demo- 
crats. If the Congress is to be under the despotism of one man, it 
will be to its advantage to be under the despotism of such a man 
as Mr. Mehta, perhaps the ablest^ and the most picturesque of Con- 
gress leaders. He can fire the imagination and stir theEearts of 
Congressmen more effectively than any body else who is a Con- 
gressman. By the prudent vigour of his counsels,^ by his tact, by 
his judgment, and by his deep knowledge _ both of the condition of 
the people and tlie working of the machinery of the Government, 
he would lead the Congressmen with success, and give satisfaction 
to the public at large. It is better to be led by such a despot than 
by a whole generation of democratic leaders. 

I suppose in writing this Parameswaran Pillai was 
led by antipathy to local leaders than by anything else, for he 
was not Icnown for any qualities of hero-worship. 

In the year 1904 when the Birthday Honours were 
published, Pherozeshah appeared as a K.C.I.E., and at that 
time the rejoicings amongst his friends and^ amongst 
those who usually had been ranged on his side in politics 
were of .a very high and enthusiastic kind. I want to read 
to you what The Times of India said on this occasion. 

It is good for you to see how even English people who 
usually ate your opponents, on occasions when your real 
merits come in for examination are generous and do not 
stint their language. They may fight you on most occasions, 
but when your personal qualities are under scrutiny, they 
are not wanting in appteciation. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the _ list is the Khight 
Commandership of the Order of the Indian Empire conferred upon 
the Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta. There have been frequent 
occasions when we have found ourselves in antagonism to Mr. 
Mehta upon controversial questions. But we have never failed tiO 
recognise that he is unquestionably the ablest representative of the 
non-official native community now in public life in India. This 
Presidency is proud to claim him as one of her sons. But hjis 
reputation and his work alike have extended over the whole country. 
To great experience, soimd judgment, a cool head and an excep- 
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tipnal gift of eloquence, he adds a sturdv- courage in opposition 
and a resolute and unswerving indcperuicnce which have long 
earned for him the admiration of his supporters and the respect of 
those who sometimes differ from his views., Tinie has mellowed and 
chastened the perhaps unrestrained ardour of Mr. M'e.hta's earlier 
years, but one honourable characteristic has been e-vemplihed' 
throughout his whole career. He has never stooped tt> palter with 
his own convictions in order to earn official Jipproval, hut lias fear- 
lessly fought for the right as he conceived it. An alert and’ 
strenuous antagonist, he has .never forgotten that meed of courtesy 
to opponents which is one of the finest traits of En.glish public life, 
and in that respect, as in many other ways, he has set an example 
which some of his compatriots might well profit l>J^ . . . Without 
him the Bombay Corporation as it exists to-daj' would be a body 
commanding in an appreciably less degree the confidence of the 
public. Had he done nothing else than exalt his liigh ideal of fine 
citizenship before his coiuntrymen, he would have deserved well of 
the Government. And in commending him to tlie notice of the 
Crown, Lord Curzon has shown that generous appreciation of great 
ability and strength and honesty of purpose, wliich one would have 
expected from a statesman of his reputation. 

People said at the time that Pheroze.shali havdng received 
this signal honour at the hands of I-ord Curzon would lower 
his flag and cease to .oppose Governmental measures and 
would now range himself as some others have done on the 
side of the authorities. Only a few months passed and 
Pherozeshah gave striking evidence that he was not one of 
that kind. About the middle of 1904, it was Icnown that 
Lord Curzon having gone home on leave was about tO' 
return for his second term of Viceroyalty, and the Bombay 
Corporation was moved to present him the usual address 
of welcome. Pherozeshah who began by admiring Lord 
Curzon and praising him^in public had discovered that 
Curzon’s temper and qualities had changed and that he had 
become a very bad type of bui'eaucrat, — thoroughly anti- 
Indian,— -and did not deserve this honour. So, he opposed 
this address. He went into the Corporation and denounced 
tod Cmzon’s Viceroyalty in the latter part of it. He said 
This IS not the man to be honoured. Pie has already 
received a customary address when he went. Why give him 

a second address? I oppose this” and his speech was deli- 

v^ed with all his usual vigour. He was taking a step from 
which even his friends shrank. He was at that time ex- 
tremely m Eis friends and associates warned 

nitn against the course he was taking. Unfortunately he 
^und lhat^e success of the motion was not quite certain. 
“ half the Council for him and half against. So 

amendment 

amendment. Instead of giving him an address as the 
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Governor-General and head of the Indian Government^ 
make this address an address to the Viceroy and Represen- 
tative of the Crown. I will support it.” They refused to> 
accept the amendment. So the thing had to be voted — 27 
and 26; 26 for Mehta. He lost by one. The accoimt of 
the proceedings was given to me — I forget now by whom 
perhaps not by Mehta but by Wacha. My recollection is 
that it was reported at the time that the vote was calculated 
by Mehta and arranged so that there was one against him- 
self. He had so carefully manipulated things that he would 
lose it only by a majority of one, so that when Lord Curzpn 
knew about the voting, he should if he had any sense of 
decency, refuse to receive the address against which there 
was such strong opposition. This is not put in the bio- 
graphy written by Sir Homi Mody. I heard also another 
story about the same. It was in the middle of 1904. At 
the end of the year 1904 he became Chairman of 
the Congress Reception Committee and we met him more 
than once. This was what happened. When Lord Curzon 
came for his second term of Viceroyalty receptions and 
dinners were accorded to him. Mehta refused to appear at 
the levees and receptions, and came only to the dinner given 
by one of his Bombay friends. He told us he wanted to 
look at this fellow and see how he took all these stings. It 
would appear that where Curzon sat, Mehta was 
sufficiently near him to observe himi. He looked on certainly, 
but Mehta never looked at him. . At the end of the 
dinner, finding that Mehta took no notice of him, Lord Cur- 
zon came to where Mehta had drifted, far away, came and 
sat near him, and before he began to talk, he nearly sobbed. 
He asked Mehta: “Why do you persecute me? What have 
I done that you should turn your back on me in this fashion? 
What is it?” Mehta said: “We were old chums at Oxford. 
When you came over as Viceroy, I did every 
honour towards you. I did everything I should to show 
that I was a friend. You became arrogant. You became 
unbearable. And you refused to I'ecognise that I was a 
Member of the Imperial Council when I was away at a hill 
station. You wrote through your Private Secretary. You 
did not care for me. I want to show that I have teeth also.” 
I think he told us rather gleefully that Lord Curzon mur- 
mured a kind of apolo^ and left him. Here again I do not 
vouch for the authenticity of the story, butT think it was 
widely believed at that time. I think that a great part of it 
must have been true. 

' (• ' ■ 

lO 
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In 19(34, Sir Henry Cotton presided .over the Congress ' 
and Pherozeshah was Chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee. It was his by right of his eminence. I will dismiss the 
personal aspect quickly. He gav6 the Madras delegates 
a small tea-party. Mr. (S. A. Natesan was probably res- 
ponsible for the idea; Rrishnaswami Aiyer, Veeraraghava- 
chari, (^palaswami Mudaliar, C. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Ramanathan and Venkatarangam were present. It was a 
sniall but interesting gathering. Pherozeshah spoke about 
his devotion to the civic business of the City and how he held 
himself bound to attend all the meetings. He said ‘‘I value 
my work for the Bombay Corporation more than anything 
else in my life. Gur Corporation sits every Thursday and 
I accept no engagement however remunerative on Thursday 
and the Judges of the High Court know my ways and would 
not take up” any case on Thursday”. He asked Krishna- 
swami Aiyer to do likewise. “Whatever public business you 
undertake, give yourself to it in this spirit. Consider that 
that has precedence even over your profession.” That is 
the part of his advice that I remember most. ’ 

r Mow, about his great 4^eech as (jhairman of the Recep- 
ticm^ C^ recommend every one to read the 

whole of tha,t speech as it is full of interest. I will first 
read to you what TIve Times of India said of that speech. It 
is a speech worth reading as literature of the old days : 


It is no flattery to say that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta's address, 
though hearing signs of hasty preparation — one portentous sentence 
of three hundred and fifty words must have left the worthy knight 
hreathless— was incomparably the better effort of the two. It was 
witty and pungent, ^d contained one or two clever home-thrusts ; 
the ddightful quotation of Sir Joseph Bowley’s point of view was 
ope ;bf , the gr^test things heard on the Congress platform for 

can forgive much to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
^ is never* dull, though it is really time he read more poetry 

and allowea certaun <::^erwotlced verses a little rest; and when we 
Js^ver ffim modestly comparhig fci^^^^ t^Oliver Somwelb we 
find oureelv^ munnuri^ that perhaps a mote suitable standard of 
comparison IS found m Boanerges., ‘ 
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» V ^ read to you that pprtetitous sentence of 350 
packed full with ideas and sentiments of the time? 

his faith as a Congressman. Con- 
Taithj he cafls^^ It raay sound a little old- 
but please listen to it with sympathy, and also 
I ^ reading^^^^^^^ address of the year 1904, 
r ca in comparison with modem timesi This 

» ^4 that brings into prominence another 






FACSIMILE OF A LETTER FROM MEHTA 

TO MR. G. A. NATESAN. 
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1 am an inveterate, I am a robust optimist like Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade. I believe in divine guidance through human agency. It 
may be the fatalism of the East, but it is an active not a passive 
fatalism, a fatalism which recognizes that the human wheels of the 
machinery must actively work toi fulfil their appointed task. My 
humility saves me from the despair that seizes more impatient souls 

like those who have recently preached a gospel of despondency I 

always seek hope and consolation in the words of the poet: — 

‘I have not ma,de the world, and He that has made it will guide.’ 

_ My steadfast loyalty is founded upon this rock of hope and 
patience ; seeking the will of Providence, like Oliver Cromwell, in 
dispensations rather than revelations, seeing God’s will like him in 
fulfilment of events, I accept British rule as Ranade did, as a 
dispensation so wonderful, a little island set at one end of the world 
establishing- itself in a far continent as different as could be, that 
it would be folly not to accept it as a declaration of God’s will. 

He Spoke of the hope expressed by the Viceroy that there 
may be two parties, England and India. There was a kind 
of idea that in England all persons should unite on the sub- 
ject of India, usually on the ‘subject ,of foreign policy. Libe- 
rals and Conservatives unite as regards their foreign policy, 
and regarded India as foreign to that extent. 

Such a hope is unreasonable and impracticable, while the pledges 
about equality of the Great Proclamation of 1858 are kept in the 
letter and broken in the spirit; while the distinctions of race, colour 
and creed abolished by our Ma^a Charta are re-introduced _ under 
the plausible guise of being distinctions based on the distinctive 
merits and qualifications inherent in race; while the burdens of 
the Imperial Empire, which should be borne by the Empire including 
the Colonies, are disproportionateb’- and heavily tlirown on Indian 
finances; while attentpt after attempt is made to pass on to the 
Indian Exchequer military expenditure supposed to be necessitated 
by the vulnerable position of India, but really designed to meet su]^ 
posed Imperialistic exigencies; while the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty are allowed to be deprived of their rights of equal citizen- 
ship, in the undisguised interests of the white races against the dark, 
in a way which responsible Ministers of the Crown have gravely 
declared furnished a just cause of war against the Boers; while 
the economic relations between the two countries are adjusted more 
in the interests of the predominant than of the impotent partner; 
while the development of the industries of the country is neglected 
or hampered for fear of competition with English industries ; while 
the “consuming love” for India in the breasts of the rulers has 
more the colour and character of affection towards a foster-child 
or a step-son than the equal and engrossing love for a natural son; 
while the results of a really hona fide and laborious Commission 
like the Public Service Commission, imperfect as they were, are 
attempted to be set aside and restricted by autocratic action, while 
the percentages of the admission of natives into the public service 
are estimated, not by the only true test of comparison with the 
promises made and rights established after public enquir 3 ’- and deli- 
berate action, but by the increases and decreases with those of years 
long previous to such pledges and promises, totally ignoring the 
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recomition of subsequent years of the “Just claims of the natives 
of India to higher and more extensive employment m the public ser- 

ac stated in the Resolution of the Government of India ap- 
TOtatiM Public Service Commissiou ; while the people are 
being emasculated by the wholesale operation of the Arms Act to 
the future detriment of the interests of both England and India ; 
while the small modicum of independence possessed by the Indian 
Universities is ruthlessly annihilated, and the Universities turned 
substantiallv into departments of Government, so that the breeding 
of the discontented B.A., “that distinct political danger,” may be 
stopped or limited, and while— but it is not needful to go on any 
further. (Loud C:heers.) * * I wish to speak with all respect 
for these disinterested advisers ; but I cannot help comparing them to 
that delightful ‘Poor man’s friend,’ Sir Joseph Bowley, so admirably 
depicted by Dickens Your only business, my good fellow, is with 
me. You needn’t trouble yourself to think about anything. I will 
think for you ; I know what is good for you ; I am your perpetual 

parent. Such is the. dispensation of an all-wise Providence. 

What man can do I do, I do my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend and 
Father; and I endeavour to educate his mind', by inculcating on 
all occasions the one great lesson which that class requires, that is 
Dependence on Myself. They have no business whatever with 
themselves.’ 

This' quotation is from The Chimes, a novel by 
Dickens. 

Now, I come to the last quotation. At first, the Congress 
was purely political. A little while later, the Indian Social 
Conference was added. Thereafter the Industrial Confer- 
ence and Exhibition was included and then we had three 
branches of this national gathering, political, social reform 
and industrial. 

Laden with these gains, the Congress comes back to “its own 
native land.” I well rem-ember the day when we launched it anxi- 
ously, but hopefully, 19 years ago. When it came back to us in 
1889, a babe only five years old, it had already broadened and 
strengthened wonderfully. It again comes back to us fifteen years 
after, a handsome lad on the point of attaining his majority. It 
has not escaped some jealousy and rivalry. Other children whom 
We are assured were excessively pretty and handsome have been 
prespd upon us specially deserving our love and affection. Well, 
gentlemen, our hearts are large and our minds broad and what we 
have done is that we^ have_ incontinently adopted them all . ( Cheers. ) 

One, ^ you will see in this very pandal, a gentle and! solemn little 
lady m a grave gathering assembling immediately after us . Another 
you will see, robust and vigorous, decorated with jewels and orna- 
ments wrought in this very country, on the Oval yonder. But, 
gmtlemen, our affections remain unchanged from our eldest-born, 

deprive him of his rights of priraogeoitiure . 

Before I take leave of this Congress, I shall refer to 
what took place in the Subjects Committee, for it brings some 
prominent characteristics of Mehta and the - enf^rmous and 
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almost imprecedented influence he had over the members of 
the Congress to whatever party they belonged Here is a 
wonder-man. We may differ from him now and then, but 
it is impossible to shake off his influence or authority. Even 
Tilak, who feared none, and Lajpat Rai, even these people 
were afraid. When they came before him, their attitude was 
deferential and listened to him ; and even when they differed 
from him spoke in tones of modest and shrinking difference 
of opinion. They did not hurl back word for word. I re- 
member once in 1904, finding Tilak not amongst his party, 
and wishing to say something against his point of view, 
Mehta asked, “Where is Tilak? Bring him. I cannot go 
on without him.’’ Tilak was hanging about the place and 
he talked very politely and respectfully. 

Then the question of the Constitution came up in ,1904. 
Lala Muralidhar, “Lion of the Punjab,” moved the propo- 
sition in the Subjects Committee and he complained: “Time 
after time, we bring this proposition and although we are 
thoroughly convinced about it. Sir Pherozeshah comes and 
turns it down at the last moment. The matter does not 
progress. W^e consider it vital to the Congress.” Then 
Pherozeshah made a strong speech. “People think I am 
against this.” said Pherozeshah. “Yes, you do !” cried 
Muralidhar from his place. “Do, I ? and why do you think 
I do”. “Because of your great personality 1” said Murali- 
dhar. Pherozeshah was not at all taken aback, but merely 
turned a full circle around, and then coming back to the 
position said “Now, gentlemen, how can I help my perso- 
nality?” (Laughter.) The proposition was lost by an over- 
whelming majority as before. There was not much ar^- 
ment by using the word 'personality’. A cloud of prejudice 
against hi Tn had put a powerful weapon into his hand. 

Now only one thing more. — ^the most important incident 
in his life! In 1905, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited India. During the violent disturbances and agitation 
that took place all over the country, it was believed that if 
the Prince and Princess visited the country, people would 
be calm,, and be restored to their natural state of loyalty and 
so forth. > We have no idea of loyalty at all in that sense to- 
wards the line of Hanover. Now that the^ Prince 
Princess came, they were to be received by Bombay at^st. 
They said the Mayor will be the first person to receive TMir 
Royal Highnesses and it must be by their First Citizen. Mehta 
was the President for the third time. A most^ extraordinary 
thing happened. A few days before the visit was to take 
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place the whole city was busy decoratings, raising platforms 
and preparations were m^ide. Pherozeshah asked the Secre- 
tary to send a letter to the Bombay Government, in which 
precedents had been looked up and examined, and it had 
been put on record that when the Royal personage came 
several years ago, the Mayor, the Commissioner and the head 
of the Improvement Trust were the first persons to receive. 
Government did nothing. Four days before the visit an 
'announcement was made to the effect that so and so will be 
present at the Pandal to see Their Royal Plighnesses but 
amongst the names those of the Mayor and the Commis- 
sioner did not appear; and the whole City was in a blaze of 
“fury.” The Corporation has been sligted an affront has been 
flung upon it, and we won’t submit to it “—they tliought ; and 
so he summoned the Corporators back and put the steel of 
obstinacy and fight this out to the bitter end. What I 
have heard is that since nothing was done till 2 days before, 
all over the city, structures and pandals were dismantled, 
and word was sent round that nobody would appear in the 
streets, mo acclamation and no address, and Their Majesties 
would have to pass through a City of solemn silence. Then, 
the Government woke up, at the last moment, but they were 
to the day previous and Mehta said ^hiothing; doinff^\ 
^vernment took fright and sent the Chief Secretary to Sir 
Mehta s h^se. The story is that Mehta told him 'T shall 
be in my office room at 12 o’clock. Come and see me there”. 
This is not mentioned in Sir Mody’s book. Pie wanted to 
siignt mm. Ihe Chief Secretary went to his officp and 

#' t is your business ?” ^The 

Government wish me to tell you that they will alter all the 

and give you the place of h^our” he said: 

IS so, you better go back. I will ask the Cor- 
meet me in an hour, “replied Mehta. The 

““St send word ‘Yes or no’. Only one' 

the word ‘Yes’ came. 

in his usual stJ’r • place, and Mehta read the address 

wrWnT an^sn Proper emphasis pro- 

^ j 1 on that Their Royal Hisflinesscs were so 

S come i^td see^hemfn prZtl 

Majesties: ^ ^ impressed his personality on Their 

C.y VII ■ :■ ' 
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to the Universities’' Act 
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It was regarded, all over the country, as an attack on the 
independence of the Universities and as proceeding from a 
desire on the part of Lord Curzon who was a Prince pf 
bureaucrats to bring the Universities more imder the Go- 
vernment domination than they had been before, and to make 
the curricula and the teaching in the Universities more con- 
formable to the bureaucratic ideas of Government. It was, 
therefore, attacked by the politicians with extraordinary 
vigour. Even a man like Gokhale, whose heart was for 
education, was compelled by the force of circumstances to 
take a political view and in the Imperial Legislature attacked 
this piece of legislation with vehemence. His speech on the 
Universities’ Bill is generally regarded as one of his best 
performances, not only most powerful but most representa- 
tive of the public opinion of the country. In doing so, he 
was even condemned by some pronounced educationalists as 
being unable to rise above the political level, and view edu- 
cational problems in their true light. One of those who took 
that view and admonished Gokhale in public was his 
own Sanskrit Professor Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar. He 
was a great man in his own line ; he was the highest represen- 
tative of Oriental Research in this country and was acknow- 
ledged by Western scholars as competent to deal with all 
problems of historical research. He particularly lamented 
in the Imperial Council the way in which Gokhale took 
a non-educational and political view of the legislation so 
much so that Gokhale departed from his practice and 
mentioned Dr. Bhandarkar in his own reply. But the whole 
of this had a sequel. 

The Legislation, having been rushed through against 
the bitterest opposition, was soon brought into effect. Lord 
Curzon sent round circulars to Provincial Governments ask- 
ing them to bring the provisions of the Act into operation as 
promptly as they could and remodel the Senates and Syndi- 
cates, so that they might attack all University problems in the 
mannerMesired by him. In doing so, the Local Govern- 
ments, each acted as seemed best to them. Some took legal 
advice, others did not do so, and > where they took legal ad- 
vice, it was not as sound as may have been in the circumstan- 
ees. There was an extraordinary result. In Bombay and 
Calcutta, particularly — I believe the same thing was done in 
Madras, but Madras public men did not take note — the Fel- 
lows were wide-awake, and they watched, all the operations 
of the Local Governments writh jealousy. The Local Go- 
vernments in their hurry took many steps which w 
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in conformity with the Act and which were in violation of 
the established practices in the various localities. The result 
in Bombay especially was that Government perpetrated er- 
ror upon error, and those, who had opposed the legislation 
from the beginning, found that they had an excellent handle 
put into their hands for attacking the measures adopted by 
Govemraent. Many things were done in excess of the law 
and in violation of the express provisions of the law. 


Pherozeshah Mehta who had a keen eye for all these 
transgressions of Government and never let any escape his 
attention, took steps formally to attack certain of these mea- 
sures in the Courts. He had his friends put applications 
for mandates, and actually suits were filed against the Go- 
vernment with the object of putting spokes in the wheel. 
One, two, three such applications were made in the Bombay 
High Court, and it was openly stated that the High Court 
Judges in their private talks allowed their opinions to escape 
their lips and the Government took fright, and reported to 
Lord Curzon that they were in fear that their actions might 
be challenged and might indeed be exposed in the Courts. 
In order, however, to forestall the actions of these judicial 
bodies. Lord Curzon, who stopped short of nothing to carry 
out Hs previously formed resolutions, introduced legislation 
in his own Legislature, for the purpose of validating those 
acts of the Bombay, Calcutta and other Governments, that 
bad been threatened with exposure in the Courts. This was 
•called the Universities’ Act Validation Bill, briefly. It was 
really for the purpose of validating measures taken by the 
Lck^I Government in furtherance of, the provisions of the 
Universities^ Act* As soon as this Bill was brought forward 
for validating what were regarded as invalid or irregular 
acts of Provincial Government, powerful protests were rais- 
ed all over the countiy, that was an abuse of executive 

power and the Validating Bill was assailed m the Imperial 

L^islature with the same vehemence as the original Univer- 
sities Bill itself, and the brunt of the fisrht fell on 
f^Idiale. Lut you may take it for granted that Gokhale 

was inspired throughout by Mehta. He it was that started 
. rouble in Bombay and gave it a pointed direction in the 

Impenal Counal. Gokhale took a skilful line but all 

to_no pu^ose, because m those days the non-officials had 

such strength as they had was 
^tt^^ and could not be brought to a head on any point. 

on that occ^ion by Bilderbeck. 
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Bill be sent out to all the Local Governments for opinion, 
and be considered six months hence.” It is a technical way 
of saying that the Bill be postponed indefinitely. He made 
a good speech to move this amendment. Of course it was 
defeated. The next amendment he moved was “Let the 
Bombay University be left out of the operation of this Vali- 
dation Bill”. That too was negatived, and finally, he had 
to oppose the Bill in a strong speech. I am going to read 
his brief and concluding speech, as it will be of interest not 
only because that speech is the coping stone of the opposi- 
tion to the Universities’ Bill, but because it brings together 
the main theoretical objections to all validation proceedings. 

In books of Legislation, you will find, generally speaking, 
disapproval of all validating measures. Goldiale has 
brought in that speech all these theoretical considerations 
and as some of you are still young and may not have your 
political ideas formally defined, you should know the objec- 
tions to validating legislation. Before I read it I should 
like to mention that the Universities’ Act was not as baneful 
a measure as Pherozeshah and Gokhale and others made it 
out to be. Talking to you frankly and from an educational 
point of view, this is the general tendency in the Legislature. 
Bills are brought forward in the Legislature by Government, 
and the opposition examines them very minutely and with a 
view to expose their defects, but in their zeal they overdo 
their part, and in my personal judgment, they deliberately 
overdo it. The party-system with its rancour lays it as an 
injunction on the opposition to attack Government through 
and through, even to represent the good that th^ do as evil. 
The opposition is there to oppose. That is the theory ! It 
gives no quarter in any direction to the Government. So it 
happens that legislative measures are criticised more seve- 
rely than they deserve, and, when, in spite of opposition. 
Government carries the day, puts the Bill on the statute 
book and proceeds to work it out administratively, it is 
found on the one hand that the benefits predicted by Gov* 
ernment do not come in full; nor do the harmful results 
prognosticated by the opposition in their fulness. The Bill 
does some good. But on the whole the country goes along 
in much the same way. Neither heaven nor hell is brought 
down on earth as might have been predicted on the one 
side or the other. Upon the whole, subsequent events have 
shown, that while excessive enthusiasm was displayed by 
Government in bringing the Universities Act into 'effect, a 
good deal of benefit did follow it; anddt was, 
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of view of efficiency and concentration of effort a measurf^ 
in advance. But froni the point of view of popular elempnf 
showing itself in educational matters, it was certainly a 
little retrograde. With these remarks, which subseauent 
events have justified, but which at the time of the lemslation 
had not disclosed themselves in their feelings let me read 
this speech. I do not make an apology for reading it be- 
cause, as I told you, pointed apd brief the speech is and 
m Its effect, educative to those who do not know all about 



rannot let It pass without a final word of protest. Mv Lord 
British rule in this country has hitherto been described— and nr 
^e whole,, with good reason— as the reign of law. A few mor€ 

however, like the present, and that description will have 
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. Perhaps it has not come out 

i^ans of a sentence or two. AVhat he meant 
^ this: The Executive Governments of Bombay and 
Calcut^ and other places having behaved irregularly and 
unlawfully are protected by the Legislature of the land In 
other words, the Executive uses the Legislature as a handy 
instrument tor protecting them from the consequences of 
their own irregularity. That is the chief objection to all 
vmidating legislation. If it is indulged in too much the 
Executive could behave with recklessness and still be pro- 
tected from the High Courts by the operation of the Legis- 
lature. As a matter of fact, as soon as the validating bill 
was published its effect was to prevent the High Courts 
from hearing cases that had been filed in the High Court. 
That is the most important point against validating- legis- 
lation. Well, that was in the year 1905. 

The next year (1906) threw up its own trouble. This 
also was common to the entire country, but it was taken up 
only in Bengal and Bombay. It may hurt our Provincial 
pride to some extent when we consider that in these big 
matters, the fight was in those old times confined to Calcutta 
and Bombay. "We may think we are wiser and stronger 
and more patriotic. Perhaps these admirable qualities did 
not find expression in opposition to Government measures 
to the same extent as in Bombay and Calcutta ! We have 
always been considered level-headed, practical-minded — ^and 
all good words to cover bad qualities. 


I am referring now to the great change made by Lord 
Curzon, who was the author of many great changes in 
respect to what is called Standard Time all over the coun- 
try. He introduced one time to operate everywhere. 
Instead of each locality reflating its own time according 
to astronomical considerations, Lord Curzon introduced 
-uniformity. Now you may think Lord Curzon was right, 
and I think so too. Where there is one Railway syst^i, 
shipping and mercantile operations covering the whole 
country, all having more or less unifoim features, it is a 
great thing to have time also reduced to uniformity. It is 
not of course in conformity with the considerations which 
Nature puts forward, but we have to take Nature by the 
hand as it were, and shape her to our own purpose in many 
matters. Uniformity in certain matters is pernicious, but 
in others, it is necessary. In the human mind, there is what 
is called inertia, which objects to change, whether beneficial 
or harmful. All change is unwelcome to a certain type of 



minds. The strength as well as the weakness of conser- 
vatism is that it wishes ^ to preserve what has been and is 
not thinking that what is or might have been will have to 
give way to what will be. It is a good thing when kept 
under control, but a bad thing when allowed full sway I 
do not say that conservatism is a special quality 
of Eastern people as some Western critics would say In 
fact, properly considered there is no country in the world 
so conseivative as England. Do you know that while all 
the Continents of Europe and America have adopted a 
uniform system of weights and measures, England and fol- 
lowing England, India are the two countries that resist it 
England will not have a uniform system of weights 
and measures. Of course our system of weights and me- 
asures varies from district to district, and there is no means 
of relating it. Because of the conservatism of our people 
to look at change, no Government in this country can intro- 
duce changes in the desirable direction. 

introduction of standard time was opposed 
Dom in Calcutta and Bombay with the utmost vigour. We 
are concerned now with the part played by Mehta in Bombay 
out It is necessary to cast a glance at the doings in Bengal 
before we fix our eyes on Bombay. In Bengal, the oppo- 
sihm was so strong that Government themselves gave way 

S?, ^ of ^Calcutta to fix what it called 

Calcutta Time for all municipal and local purposes. The 

was adopted by the railway and by the ship- 
ping^ concern^ The stodard time was midway between 

was in advance of Calcutta 

time and behind Bombay time. 

Curiously enough, while the Government went out of 
to meet^the opposition in Calcutta and yielded/in 

At that time 

Ph^zeshah was President of the Bombay Corporation and 

of“neutialito Sd^nhfe on himself the rule 

ades m any matter. When standard time was introduced 

aUowed it to be known that 

tim?i therefore, wished to see that die 

tae w^ not affected. There was fierce opposition 

meat I w “omnated by Govem- 

u«iiHcipahly :shouid observe it in diia u 





'j'i. sdent,^ but his men were hard at work. 

The aebate was fierce, but in the end as Pherozeshah him- 
self could not take part his opponents had the day before 
them, and they won. The Municipal Corporation by a 
slight majority voted m favour of standard time but Phe- 
rozeshah was sa>dng prett>’' openly, “See what I am 
gomg to do when I am a freeman.” He was free in about 
lour or five months and he gave notice of a proposition that 
the previous resolution of the Mimicipality should be nega- 
tived and that Bombay time should be reintroduced wherever 
the Municipality was concerned. The bitterest opposition 
was raised by Government. They said , it was too ^on to 
upset the resolution of the Bombay Coiporation itself, they 
must be ashamed to go back upon their previous position 
and so on. Pherozeshah Mehta said ‘‘Yes, yes. But when 
we have found that we were at fault and have discovered it, 
it is not too early to change” ; and so he made a powerful 
speech lasting hours bringing all his skill- to bear, and 
the result was that by a decisive majority, standard time 
was quashed and Bombay time was re-introduced and on 
the veiy next day it was ordered that in the Crawford 
Market and other municipal clocks do show Bombay time, 
i.c.^ 39 minutes behind standard time and all engagements 
in the city, social, political or other character were to be 
regulated by Bombay time and not by standard time. This 
gave rise to bitter feelings between the pro-Govemraent and 
pro-Mehta party. Even now you will find that the Craw- 
ford Market shows Bombay time and the municipal clocks 
show Bombay time and if you go to Bombay all engage- 
ments by our people are regulated by Bombay time. Even 
in the Railway Time Table books you wdll find against 
Bombay two entries, Blombay time and Standard time. 
'Die same in Calcutta also — Calcutta time and Standard 
time.^ I want to read a passage in which Pherozeshah sums 
up his objections in somewhat strong terms to the introduc- 
tion of standard time. 

“I frankly tell you — you might call it a matter of sentiment or 
of prejudice — that_ the one important argument which bears upon 
the subject is the integrity, the dignity and the independence of the 
city. It is not fair and proper that the population of the citv 
should be driven like a flock of dumb cattle because the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Port Trust adopted standard time regard- 
less of the special circumstances of the city of Bombay. This is 
one of the things which has influenced me in coming again to enter 
a - strong protest against an action of this character — a. measure 
adopted by Government without consulting the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people, and without giving them an opportunity of 



expressing their opinion. Perhaps, it is a mailer nf 

ment and prejudice, but I will always take a nritie in 

for the integrity, the dignity and the independence of the 
population of the city of Bombay.” ^ ^ ^n^mense 
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without shame and openly ? The men went about this busi- 
ness, and they sent their accredited agents to those people 
and ^that arrangement was, that not only should they refuse 
to give a place to Mehta, but further more, each one should 
not obey Sir Pherozeshah or join his party or do an^rthine. 
Each of the il6 chosen candidates was made to declare thS 
he vrould to keep up his power in the Corporation Fancy 
^ch a thing being done ! And it was done openly 
Pherozeshah Mehta and others repeatedly asked the Gov- 
ernment to take notice of these people. No notice was taken 
and when the polling took place in the Town Tall the 
crowd in the Town Hall was something never heard of or 
seen before. The whole place was packed full of people 
and they kept ciydng “Pherozeshah! We want Pheroze- 
shah ! "We won t have a Corporation without Pherozeshah. 
The Corporation is Pherozeshah! The City is Pheroze- 
shah !” ; but the result showed that the ticket-system was 

completely successful and Pherozeshah took only the 17th 
place. 

Now as I told you before, Pherozeshah discovered that 
amongst the 16 there was a municipal contractor who had 
m) business to be there. So he filed a suit in the Bombay 
High Court but while the case was under enquiry a man 
named A. S. Dikshit, one of Pherozeshah’s followers who 
had been previously elected, resigned for the purpose of 
seeing that Pherozeshah got in. But before Pherozeshah 
•could decide whether he was to take advantage of Hikshit’s 
loyalty, the Court declared Wahed to be Unfit to be a 
member of the Corporation and he was ousted. Pheroze- 
shah did not loiow what constituency he should choose, and 
so he said to Dikshit ‘Very good of you but take your place 
and I will take my place among those elected by the J.Ps.” 

And^ the sequel of it is interesting. When the new 
Corporation met, everyone of the fellows had sworn that he 
would not be a member of Pherozeshah’s party. But the 
moment the Corporation met, it was discovered that the 16. 
people were more or less dummies and none of them knew 
an 3 ;thing about municipal affairs. They were perfectly 
manageable dolls that the Executive could manipulate. 
Every >time the Municipal Council met, Pherozeshah had to 
take the lead. He knew everything from A to Z. Every 
detail was arranged by him, and his ascendancy was re- 
established as it were. It happens always so. This is a 
point, where one may derive a lesson. Anything done 
artificially against the normal course of circumstances may 
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for the moment seem to succeed but as soon as the enthu- 
siasm wanes and as soon as the excitement decreases, normal 
course of events are re-established. So, our eood frienr? 
Sir Mody writes at the end of the chapter ‘"the Caucus 
triumphed and the Caucus failed , because at the moment 
they were able to keep him out, and as soon as the excite- 
ment was over, once again, he was in the saddle regulating- 
the affairs, as usual ^ 


Now, _we have got to attend to some other aspects. Let 
^ little to the Congress. This Caucus business made 
Pherozeshah's stock go up in the market. The year 1905 
^w the peak of the agitation against the Partition in 
Bengal. We have to take note of the strong agitation that 

Bengal made against their Province being 
divided and tlie noteworthy effects it had on the great insti- 
tution of the National Congress. Ideas of boycott and 
national education had established themselves. B... C. Pal 
had made himself the chief opponent of Surendranath 
BaMerjee, although Bannerjee was in the vanguard of the 
^ti-partihon movem^t. Even as early as 1905, B. G. 
TUak in Bombay, B C Pal in Calcutta and Lajpat Rai in 
unjab Lai, Bal, Pal “—this w;ord had come into vo^e 
already.' / There was a division and there were two camns. 

d^ed 'pfeddenT^diieflT'f^ Go^ale. He was 

eiectea ^resident, chiefly for the reason that he was re- 

two main patties. In the 
year 1W5 the trouble did not become acute, although it 

Subjects Committee. Those who 
r* 1 n 1 Subjects Committee will remember how much 
Goktole regretted the absence of Mehta. Though he 

a majority of the Delegates with him, 

coi^tnf tLf r* 1 Pherozeshah to 

reason saJH “w * 1 j Usual, but Pherozeshah for some 

to^^i^ntc^ He left things 

(^khale and Wacha and other people. 

It fs nof con’^cl*? Rai. 

a speech in the SubjecS com^re 

^e to/SfS °f the Congress, 

troicnale and Lajpat Rai were personal friends and between 

— i ^ ^ * 0 was very strong. There 

■mn.-'l the lute, as it were. They 

gc»e to London in 1904 for Congress agitation. 
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fnes ^of mass meet- 

addressed meetings of the parliamentarians^d the ^So 

cracy Ae great Liberals of the land. Their audTe?^ 
were therefore of two different calibre— Gokhale dealte? 

with more mtdlectual and politicaUy-minded classef W 

r' kf ^^gt'essive, the more noisv 

d the more liable clap-trap people as it were. When he 

Mmebody^ started^ ffis 'd'^* Natii^l Congress in Benares 
^fele. They pla 3 ied upon these notions, and between 

hf staled imagining that he w-as free. 

SS/ iL' balance aS let 

most imnctn ^“"'d mjself. It was one of the strongest. 

It wfs had delb 

V KrishLsIfm; f ‘'°*h Gokhale and 

C V Mun^r, him. Our friend 

time ’ .n- ■ ? Aiyar was Congress-reporter at that 

pSsa-et'^i^TaTT “""h all these 

reneat tkl ‘ speech” and he made Gokhale 

^“tei are cSlitbl! 

^evented by the foresight of Krishnlswai^i A^e^ II 
Mimuswami Aiyer. 

year k”®* 1“ 

>ear, i^o. lhat was the 3 ^ear when the tempest gathered 

lury. JMag'pur was selected as the place for the C'ono're^^c 

of 1907 .1906wastheDadabhaiNaLTyear. HeSlITI ' 

brought in through a clever manoeuvre on the part of 
Bannerjee and B. N. Basu, aided of course by Mehta. This 
was behind the screen. Dadabhai gave his consent almost at 
the last moment to be President of the 1906 Congress in 

ll of the Extremists. 

Gokhale was then in England with Dadabhai. It did not 

become public, but was known to some of us. 

■ then a firebrand, as bad as any firebrand 

m the countty, telegraphed and cabled to Dadabhai threaten- 

in^ irn with the exposure of all the frauds and mal versa- 

ions of which he had been guilty in the Mercantile House 
12 
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to which he belonged some 20 years before. He said “I 
will expose you. Don’t come!”; and Dadabhai ehowed the 
cable to Gokhale, and when Gokhale was thinking what to 
do, Dadabhai said “This seems to be no moment for hesita^ 
tion. This is an absolute invention. Thei*e is not a vestige 
of truth in it Don’t you bother. Let B. C. Pal do his 
worst. I can’t refuse it simply because he threatens me and 
just because he threatens me. Because my friends have sent 
me an S. O. S., I am convicted the trouble is extremely 
grave. The Congress has to be saved from the hands of those 
idol-breakers. I must go there.” And so he came out and 
the wsLy he saved the Congress 3 mu all know, lie saved the 
Congress by putting into his speech, mostly reasoned and 
otherwise powerful as a piece of Congress propaganda the 
word Simraj for the first time. , In his Presidential 
speech of the Congress the word Stmmj was embodied and 
then it became the watchword of the Congress. That bought 
off some of the opposition. B. C. Pal had a strong follow- 
ing, On the platfonn there was this old man sitting like 
that! He was not able to read his speech. Gokhale read 
it for him. But he was there and it acted as magic bn a cer- 
tain class of men. The proceedings of the Congress were 
disturbed by shouts and hisses and the trouble was most 
acute in^ the Subjects Committee meetings which went miles 
ahead of Calcutta which was bad enough. Supporting Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, there sat immediately to his right Pherozeshah 
Mehta and after him Wacha. B. C. Pal and his followers 
shouted ‘Down with Mehta. Down with Mehta. Kick him 
out,’ and this happens always when there is a party and the 
hatred and fury fall on the head of the party. Ph'erozeshah 
was regarded as the evil genius of the Moderates. The old 

man was left alone and all the fury fell on the head of Mehta. 
This was kept up. 

But Pherozeshah sat there just like' a statue, grave, and 
looked straight ahead. The storm was at its worst when it 
broke on Surendranath Banner jee. Not a syllable could be 
he^d at the Subjects, Committee. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer 
and P. R. Sundara Aiyer spoke at the top of their voice, 
but they could not be heard. I won’t bother you with 
details but I am mentioning it now just to show that this 

was a firood preparation for Surat. 

, . . knew that the next year was bound to be 

a_ tussle be^een the Extr^ists and Moderates. The chief 
tniT^ tfiat I want to mention to you is that when the shouts 
were at the worst and Pherozeshah rvas howled out. they 
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asked Surendranth Bannerjee whose voice was suposed to 

out. Surendranath Bannerjee shouted at the ton of hk 
voice, and most of those who shouted were students He 


r vyiV-S.,, J. XJCLXlXl* 

my own city has it come to this?”; and the Palites ’ran? 
,nr. *■ Come to this ! No more decisive de- 

“ rnu^ snht"'^'. Congress next met, 

airrecenrinn in n7“ “^t with 

ttis reception in December 1906. 1907 December was there- 

du W 1 m?? it was the culmination. But 

during 19G7, 1 joined the Servants of India Societv in the verv 

beginning, and my political education began. Amono- the 
many lines upon which I was educated was attendance at 
meetings of the Bombay Legislative Council. The Bom- 
bay Legislative Council meets for part of the year in Poona 

Po^a^ W r°?? September. I was then in 

Poona and Gokhale asked me to attend the Poona Ses- 
sion of the Legislative Council. I went there thinking that 
the ordinary business of the Legislature would have to be 
watched, but as g'ood luck would have it, when I went there 

KoU ”^u^^ iii^portant batsmen Was at the wicket and sent the 
ball all over the field. The first day I attended a dramatic 
turn was given to the proceedings. I shall read a letter which 
1 wrote to Krishnaswami Aiyer ^describing the nroceed- 
mgs, but before I read it I shall tell you the exact thing. 
Pherozeshah played a very great part that day. He rose to 
his full height and when I reported the proceedings to Go- 
khale, he clapped his hands with delight, and said “Only 
Pherozeshah could do it You never can catch him napping” 
and asked me to write to the local newspaper ilfnlraWa. 

1 wrote a short report but I was not pleased myself and so I 

wrote a full account to Krishnaswami Aiy4 which is 
interesting as you will see. ^ 

Letter to V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, dated 21st June, 1907: 

of tell you of Sir P. M. Mehta’s latest act 

befo^re velterdWl thl meeting at Poona (the day 

powerful indirf-mptif Parekh read a well-reasoned and 

io„a ' i. 1 *^1 ^ oppressive and cruel way in which the 

for a M?! 

^gan, tJombay Customs Collector. He made a violent sneech 

wh^X^senled propagadS’ 

voiceless ryot had' only himself and 
The ^ could be trusted to safeguard his interests. 

y vas increasing m prosperity and the ryots were well 



off except when the landlordH oppreastd Ihem, They were . 
able to pay the taxes, but were oecasitwnaily coiitumacious and 
recalcitrant because they were eticotiraRed ant! incited by people 
who inculcated htdiits of <!ishonesty. He entirely disupproved of 
the India Guvernmenrs leineucy iii ix%iml to suspension and remis* 
sion of taxes. The few real cases t»f revenue ohicers' opprt^ssiou 
were inevitahlc owing' to tlie innuiuerable instances of fraud and 
dishonesty with which they hatl to deal. Hie s«>Wi*ar took Indween 
12 and 60 per cent, interest from the bleeding and starving peasant; 
and yet liere were people wlio never said a word about him recom- 
mending leniency, mercy, and all tliat to Gt.vernment w hiclt advanced 
at bki per cent. And so on through tiu* stock arguments 
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manner 
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si ronf 
n‘ two or tliree < 

essays, M!r. Melita’s turn came. Ht" rose with alacrity and address- 
ed two sentences rather fast to H, H. and his Goundllors on tlie 
right and left. I could not catch tlu woiils, Init fancitai (wrongly 
they miglit allude in sonic c;nc4ic manner tt» tlje caucus epi- 
riien came his tinusluuiounal Joke of fdotighing the sands. 
With Iiis genial smile he hlamed SetuKyuti, Ikirekh and Ibrahiiii 

Rahimatnlla for having depriv ' ' ' . ^ 

speech. How^ever, the Hon. Mr. Logan had eiirnctl his gratitinh 
by furnishing much matter for an effort on his pa 
assumed a severe numuer, made his face rigitl, and raise 
His gestures became aln'Upt and vii*Icin, so much s«* tlnit 
seemed to feel uneasy, 'fhc Homhai K*cvt*rute Ot'ileer, 
tbe Bourbon; he never learns and lu> never forgets, 
time his pet theories have heen exploded, his mellimls have been 
condemned, and Iii.s acts have lieeu reversetl.^ Still he [persists in 
his oppression, H-e contimies t<> tielieve as firm! v as ever in his 
infallibility, and has no patience willi Isis critics, lie imputes ino- 

ermnetil 




•n 

s voice. 
Coiineil 
said, is 


* 

,ril! 




tives and abuses, wow tong is 
of India lays down rules in vain; even tlie severe cast 
Macdonald (Commission has liad no effect. What fact; 

Mr. Logan to urge in support of liis strictnres? None wliatever. 
He merely trots out tlie old, old Anglo-Indian stories of prosperity 
budgets and prosperous i>eoi)le. Wti<» dues not sc«* through this 
trick now-a-days? We all kmm^ the origin of these .sur|>!i 
are the result of currency i>ohoy which indirectly taxes 
Gulturist. Having taken from the iKKtr man liotli ilirectly and in 
directly a great deal more than he can give or you itcetl, you 
round and say he is prosperous. lh*ople paid theii taxes in ( 
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rat easily enough twenty year.s ago, Yes, it is true. But why? 
Logan says people were not contumacious and dishonest as 
have since become. The fact is, «,v' hi' liimself knmifs, tlicrc 
noTamines at all in Gujerat twenty years ago. Why sliould ryots 
object to pay when they easily could ? Mr. l.ogun says that orators 
(I suppose he means us of the C'ongress party) incylcatc Iiabits 
of dishonesty. I strongly reseni it, and / ihrmvli hack in hh face. 
He accuses us of representing the landlord awl tlic sowcar, and 
calls himself the champion of the ryot 


m I 


Revenue Officer stand up for the ryot on tins oecjision or on that? 
(mentioning two) . You play tlie ma bap when it suits you and give 
hun over when it does not suit you. Then as to the sowcar, it is 
positive ingratitude for Government to persecute him. He — 
-enabled the constant .stream of revenue to ffow into ptiWk coffers 



His absolute necessity in the economy of the village has been ad- 
mitted on high authority. It is not quite fair to accuse hbi of 
exacting high interest, and to compare him with GovernmLt in tWc 
respcxt. In lending out money he has to face enormouT?isks Sd 

thorough Which brings the maximum money for minimum expendi- 
gre. I have felt it necessary to address these remarks because the 
Hon. _Mr, Logan has expressed offensive statements in a particularly 
offensi^ manner. I have now done with him. Let us now turn 
to the Hon. Mr. Armstrong. And here his expression relaxed and 
his manner grew gentle ^d he frequently smiled on Mr. ArmstrS 
he looked <it hini.' Tlic contrast wes Quito striking Mr Lnp‘::^n 
sat stunned all the. time and his eyes grew red. Only after 
Mehta had done with him he bent down a hit and muttered some 
worc^ now and then. He looked the picture of misery H E 
^d Council had one eye on Mr. Mehta and the other on Mr Loe-an 
■One could read araiety on every face. Mr. Mehta uter7d B^^y 

Twf "'t rnV ^ about 

fifteen times. 1 felt a thrill as he said: “I resent it strongly and 

L throw It back in his face”. In one word, it made me proud that 

there was a man who could stand up to the full height and speak 

as an injured gentleman speak to the injurer. If only each Province 

had two or three such men ! When I told Mr. Gokhale of it he felt 

elated, and exclaimed more than once: “Only Mr Mehta ran do 

It. Oh ! he is the man for it.” After the sittbg was over H E 

came over to where Mr Mehta^ sat, and spoke a few words as if 

to show that he cherished no ill-will. Then Mr. Mehta moved 

away, but coming to where Mr. Logan was standing, turned back 

sharply, Mr. Logan as if by the same impulse turning hack on his 


>T Khare began by feeble attack on Mr. Logan. 

I^^^'hcular has happened till lunch. Mr, Selby made a very 
good speech (Council has resumed). 

. Sir Steyning Edgerley, Junior Member, did not refer to the 
episode except when he made a passing remark: “In my unregene- 
rate ^ays when I was a Bombay Revenue Officer.” The sinior 
Member, Mr. Muir Mackenzie, took it up seriously and confirmed 
every one of the obnoxious statements of Mr. Logan. The only 
thing he did was to exempt the members of the Legislative Council 
from o£ iticttlcn.ting' liEbits of dislioncsty. of this 

Council plenty of such persons,” he said; and whet# he instanced 
the paper Kawde Mataram, Mr. Mehta promptly stood up and asked 
whether he was speaking of Bombay Province or the whole of 
Indiaj Of Bombay Province’^’ answered, Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
m a deliberate manner. The controversy, he wound up by saying, 
need not disturb private and personal relations. His Excellency 
said he enjoyed the exciting passage-at-arms. In the peculiar condi- 
tions of political controversy in India, Government iiever finds a 
oiampion outside its own ranks. But it is unavoidable. His 
Excellency felt sure, each combatant was armed in triple brass, sO' 
that|no serious danger need be apprehended. 

^ As I read over the letter 1 find I have not reproduced Mr. 
Mehta’s language with any approach to faithfulness, but the sub- 
stance is all right. His expressions were a trifle stronger I should 
fancy, when he uttered them in his emphatic manner, they seemed 
forcible. 

I will now stop as it is eight o’ clock. 
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It has been suggested to me, friends, and I think it 
perfectly reasonable, that you would all be interested in hear- 
ing the full story of what is known as the Surat Split. It 
is no doubt full of interest as an episode which has been of 
the greatest consequence in the history of the Congress, and 
it also throws a kind of sinister light on the way in which 
differences arise but are not ^-quelled. If you read the story 
, of Surat, you will find that a great deal of' the language used 
will without much change be the same <'is the language you 
now read in the papers about the lack of unity and the abso- 
lute necessity of establishing it, to forget and forgive and tO’ 

make compromises. How the differences arose, it is not 
difficult to explain. 

This belongs to the year 1907, 36 years ago, and yet 
I^can see all Suiat before me and the scenes being re-enacted, 
hut thei e IS a lot for you to know which prepared the events 
for the Surat catastrophe. I spoke of 1906 and the Con- 
g'ress of that yeai under Hadabhai JSJaoroji. I said how the' 
boycott resolution was a matter of the keenest dispute. The 
boycott resolution was a kind of approval by the whole of 
the Congress of what the people ot Bengal had felt compel- 
led to do m order to get their partition grievance redressed, 
i hey had made every .attempt within the limits of what we 
regard as reasonable agitation. Ihey had exhausted what 
were then called . constitutional methods, and finding n,o 
remedy anywhere above the horizon, they resorted to this 
diastic measuie of boycott, and the word boycott was under- 
stooc by some extremists as a wholesale boycott, a boycott 
of everything connected with Britain and the British Go- 
vernnient, noyonly, boycott of British goods but boycott of 
o schools either managed by Government or 

aided by Government or in some sort controlled bv 
Government, Government service, stipendiary and honl 


mry_ and everything connected 


* 1 -* ■'“7 — ° with Government, 

w ffiis _extreme type of boycott made fami 

new y . . ^hatma Gandhi’s methods, was then 

ew and startled a great part of the moderate uat- 

‘W looted upon the.4 ^th 

nsed by*<^temmSf fo^thr^ 

Congress. But P"'POse of putting down the 

in 1906 the ixT-Mt f a- teeome desperate and therefore 

ot boycott. But this boycott resi^ution was debated at con- 



cHeflv Kri.‘h™™ Our Madras 
menas, cmeny iirisnnaswami Aiyer and Stindara A,%rA^ 

^ owing to the strong pressure 

?? Palites, the resolution was adopted in a^omewhat 

In^cf f 1 But th?fed- 

gs at that time ran so high that although the Subjects Com- 
mittee passed the boycott resolution with certain reser^I 
tions, when it came to be spoken to in the open Congress a 

to spel LTitT” waf ask^ 

exnrelfv interpretation which had been 

Gokhale had to stand up, although his name was not in the 
programme and he protested against the wide interpretation 
given to it by B. C. Pal. B. C. Pal intemr^t^^ 

to mean that the boycott was comprehensi^ and that 

K ' Covhale explained wuth some warmth that the 
b^cott was to be only boycott of British goods and that it 

sent to the^hmrF^+f ^ Bengal. The Congress gave its con- 
mrfs'of extension tfolitv 

parts of the country. That was what he then said in 

T V^^^^P^^hle to the riiajority of the delegates. 

I make this preliminary explanation in order to make clear 
to you how a great deal of the differences that arose subset 

^ important of the resolu- 

aTi; dawned, Tilak w^ent over to 

and B C. Pal and Sri Arabindo Ghose drnft SS^re 

If" "'as con- 

cerned. Their propaganda began with vehemence all over 

e place, and after the Imperial Legislative Council session 
was over, Go^ale went to Allahabad, Lucknow' and 

ifrff speeches intended to coun- 

t +u^ effect of Tilak s propaganda. The two men 
were them brought into direct collision. Gokhale in 
Spite of his great tact and the moderation of the lanffuae^e he 
used, althoifgh he relied entirely on arguments and statistics, 
was roundly abused all over the country bv the extremists 
as a person who had openly declared hiLeff on the Brh?sh 
side and an emissary of the Government. That of course, 
as you know, is the usu^_ abuse flung at moderates by their 

word how Goldiale was 
i. ™ called the Vibhishana of Indian politics, 
vibmsnana, amongst the orthodox people is regarded as an 



ardent type of Bhakta. We regard him as the chief of 
Bhakfas. To be called Vibhishana therefore, ought to 
be the greatest honour, and yet there arose at that 
time all oyer the country, among our own people, 
devout students of our ancient literature, a feeling 
that although Vibhishana might by orthodox people 
be called z. Bhakta, really he was the most treasonable 
person, and his name became a bye-word for betrayal of his 
own people. You would be astonished to hear that in a 
paper called Bande Mataram, z leading article written in very 
strong and fine language, was headed “Exit Bibhishana’V 
meaning by that that Vibhishana had declared himself 
openly, and we may now kick him out from the national 
ranks as the fellow had left Lanka to join the enemy of 
the country, that is Rama. Even today there is a set of 
people chiefly young patriots who regard Vibhishana in a 
bad light and think that whatever might have been his good 
•qualities, he certainly was wron^ in his last act — running 
away from his own friends and of joining the enemy who 
had come to destroy Lanka and the whole Ralcshasa race. 
That was the title and you know in what light Gokhale was 
regarded at that time by these apostles of the new creed. 
Now, I come to more intimate matters and I am afraid, 
you will have to be a little tolerant with my detailed story. 

‘ The campaign of vilification reached great heights or 
depths unlaiown before and the chief victim of this abuse 
was no doubt Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Unfortunately, 
with him the whole Parsi race was also denounced, because 
there was Wacha and a lot of other people ; and Gokhale 
was regarded as only one of the numerous persons follow- 
ing Mehta. The abuse was so great that even Bhupendra- 
nath Basu was somewhat ashamed at the way in which 
Bengal papers attacked him and so he wrote to Mehta 
asking that he must , not take all these^ abuses very seriously" 
and saying: that for his part, he dissociated himself from 
&e^mam body of Bengalee opponents and his admiration for 
Mehta’s work and for his courage did not abate at all. 

I shoidd like to read one sentence which is quot^ indirectly 
I rom Bhupendranath Basu’s letter : 


mr. jinup^ Pherozeshah from Calcutta 

^ve- expression to the deep sense of humilia'tion, which was felt 

X f fiends, at the rudeness displayed by some 

of the truculent young politicians of Bengal towards one who was 

statesman and politician in India.” 
jh manifestahons after 22 years of the Congress made him, he 
saad, lose all faith m the future of his national life. Had the Con- 



:gress been^a failure in brinsiiii? them tn a t 

'deal, before ihi^opS? %? ‘Wjf' Plaeing 

Pheroreshah with his tmconqlerJble 0 DtL;,„ f that 

would deny the charge, for he had too inspiring faith 

by , the contemptible manifestations of 

which .were so much in evidence in Calcutta ^ nialice and spite 

^ Now, at the end of the Calcutta 

been selected as the venue^of ^e^eS“®’ 

Nagpur, the ardent Congress folk blo-an^ session, and at 
, «rfy enough. But soon the arrange- 

divided into Moderates and ExtrSnists 
made up their minds that they would not 
session to be held unless it warto be mo ^^"gress 
according to their own lights. Now b^s^Ae 
me, as it were, and you must not accuse^me d'vidmg 

narrate the events from one point of -idew^o Vv ^ 

to me only from my point of view thmgs appear 

to understand the ote side I cannnt u T 1 t'T 

Moderate view was, upon the wS‘ 
view, and therefore’ alf J^ter 

are narrated from that noiut nf ^ 

Nagpur at the meeting of^what iLs “ 

Committee were extraordinary, m Rec^til*^^ 

was composed of a g-reat numhf>f rtf Committee 

«rtremists, many o/them moderates 

marked by a great deal of • iiveiy meeting was 

must remembef Sat ^ all A disorder. You 

is one where ail meeting r^dilv Td? 

At other places there is snm#/ ^ ways. 

there is very little and this /earS^prLf’i^V? 

were freely exchanged at se??XKl SeeS.tf''* 

Chairman of the^ReemrlL r ” confidence, that the 

TTa axr^c • Committee was Sir a ru'-T - 

-We was in the chair and conducfori i-u 5 Chitnavis. 

sition became so violent that i-h ^ The oppo- 

be drivm out of the chair. In'^tLd 

to his place. vacating it, he stuck 

President of the yea^^B^t^m^y elected 

Aey never accepted the aonSmma^f i‘ and 

duly elected, though the opposS wa^’’ 
fact there was an one., , “ ® strong. In 

fS:J:As 



after his young rival Gokhale had been made; •President;, 
was a piece of injustice which must not be tolerated.’ So^ 
in Nagpur^, the movement in favour of Tilak and against 
Dr*; Rash Behari Ghose’s election became stronger and 
stronger and its expression was more and more pronounced. 
But Tilak found that all over the country the feeling was 
strongly for Rash Behari Ghose and therefore it occurred 
to him that the tactical thing would be not to press his own 
name any more but just withdraw it for the moment and 
try some other name and discussed for a day or two, but 
he wired to say. ‘T am not going to stand against Rash 
Behari Ghose, . who has been duly elected.” Then they 
tried the name of Aswini Dutt. Although Dutt was 
the best of the three, being a man of the highest character 
and the, most unquestioned patriot, he was not a man of all- 

JLt ^ id 

India fame and therefore his name would not be acceptable 
ail over the country ; hence it fell flat. So Dr. Ghose’s 
name was the only one before the country. But Tilak’s 
name was not dropped and there was a feeling _that he 
should in some way. or other be put into the chair. The 
movement though hidden was very marked in his favour 
and, as we shall see when we come to the actual doings at 
Surat, it seems to have very strongly coloured all the pro- 
ceedings of this party. Now, the friends of the Congress 
in Nagpur felt that things were getting out of hand. Noth- 
ing was possible. So,, about September they began to give 
up : ‘We can no longer hold the Congress. Let some 
other station take up the Congress. 

Krishnaswami 'Aiyer gallantly came to the rescue. He 
said: T will take the Congress to Madras’. But as soon as 
he said so, as: you can very well understand, knowing 
Madras well, some said that it was impertinent for him to 
say that he would run the Congress in Madras. And so,, 
when Bombay heard how Krishnaswami Aiyer might 
find difficulty, they finally met in Pherozeshah’s chambers 
and said ‘We won’t put Krishnaswami Aiyer to trouble. We 
will take the Congress to a place where there would be no 
trouble and no opposition.’ Th^ chose Surat, for Surat 
was the stronghold of Pherozeshah and Gokhale; and there 
without a word of opposition a strong Reception Committee 
was formed. Abundant money was subscribed and a 
strong; force of volunteers was also formed because it was 
known that there would be a good deal of opposition. All 
kinds of threats were made and therefore Surat people 
subscribed large sums of money, and appointed a great 



tile Congress al any cost. Within a few weeks’ 
time evening was gbt ready, and unfortunatelv Phem^r 

S toteM^rieTf ,“T and ^rStts tS 

S ^er^ X of ?h • , • “ Baa^bay at the time and 

neara every day of tlie doings of these extremists. 

mge sums were subscribed, each oavinv 1 7 or i 
rapees.^and thousands came into their coffees ^Tiiak and 

to follow them, Id they took^&eTbv sn^T*"" "T™ 
Confess, we were told that already the Extremist SL in 

darret to fLrS‘" harangued d^y after 

hoMin? 4 ?i r day, full of fuiy against the 

several hundreds of tten and they S no thete oZ 

i^ow comes the trouble As T tnld q * <“^mp. 

oared for thic n«ri . t .1 Surat was pre- 

i-^ctrea lor tins and when the Coneress t^r. oAi 

there was afi enormous gatherine of^abonf mnn 
a.nd 1700 deleontev; nil t 7 1 ^ ^ ^ spectators 

Something was in the air, and somethin^ f': 

happen! Everybodv knew thnt d,. j? *" 

lathis The wifnK rf ^ brought a large number of 
4«iLois. liie wnole Congress was full nf «io,, o*. ./t 

long sticks <nmo tyf htiaf 1 • armed with 

if dav b;fnrwl,„ r ‘ron hoops at the end. 

L aay beioit the Congress, having failed frv 

i-nnn'io’At-c i f ^ Started another story that the 

the most impirLiTISfnT oS ^ 

being one of self-GovetS tlteiteffr 

prding boycott, the third Swadeshi and t4 fourth on nT 
horial education. Self-Government, Boycott Swadesh W 

the Extremieft horvi f • 1 resolutions which 

-^i_ ^^tremists took special credit for. Their cinrtr ,,,^1 

without foundation. They said that the Moder-itA^ t 

fSSon’ a^d thc^"eif?V4r?" -t l&e^hete 

coSnTheTe fifr" 

up these four resolutions’. And then at ni^hf rn 

^tions were there. ^Who can 4ange fhem?^ rf 
v-otnmittee alone when it meets has got the power of 




shiarping the resolutions. That would be done m the usual 
course/ But they said, ‘You are going to deceive us. We 
will therefore make trouble beforehand/ 

Now the four resolutions I think I should read at the 
first opportunity. Perhaps this is the best moment. The 
resolution on self-Government is in four parts, I shall just 
read the principal portion. 

1. “The Indian National Congress has for its ultimate goal 
the attainment by India of Self-Government similar to that 
enjoyed by other members of the British Empire and a participation 
by her in the privileges and responsibilities of the Empire on equal 
this goal by strictly constitutional means, by bringing about a steady 
terms with the other members ; and that it seeks to advance towards 
this goal by strictly constitutional means, by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, and by promoting 
national unity, fostering public spirit and improving the condition 
of the mass of the people.” 

be mSers 

c Congress accords its most cordial sunoort tn tliP 

laK^i I^ovement, and calls upon the people of the country to 
labour for its success by earnest and sustained effortV tn nrnLS 

oT ^“^Se^ous industries and stimulate the consumption 

Irtpi whereas 

have^'littk '•''s «>™try 

sentatives to the Government 

Congress is of oSiTthat th? T <^<^«sideration, this 

to in Bengi by wav of nrotUt ncr? w foreign goods resorted 

was and is leghimate.” ^ against the partition of that Province 

people air w?r Xr^ouStrv^irSSf arrived for the 

National Education for bofii boys iL^d ‘Srlf'^d 

pendent system of education. Literary sS^t^n ^5 \ f " 
to the requirements of the country.” ocientific, Techmcal—^suited 

have been at great pains as 
when ifras sai^to^hf reso utions. it was not dear; 
movement in deface ^ TW “ ab^'S' 

the 26 th : Declnbe/l^%roi''‘i f 

^ S^«at deal of enthusiast^ rer^ntion 

for there was no doubt that the Moderate demS wS 





there were^hisses, voices of dissent, but on the whofe ^ 
Presid^r wa? d™H the name of’ the 

therf were 

There were only a few, perhaps a hundred people amongst 
the delegates, who did not like Bannerjee for he had taken 
part in some very Moderate movements in Bengal and 
^ engal had begun to hate him. In 1907, when he came to 
the platform and stood up to second the motion, there was 
a great ^ deal ^ of howling against him. All kinds of things 
were said: We don t want to hear you. Getaway. Ask 

kinds of cries were heard, and although Bannerjee tri^d hi^ 
voice at its very top, he could not make himself heard. 
Several times Malvi got up to ask people to listen to 
Bannerjee quietly, but it was impossible. So, at the v&rv 
nioment when the President’s name had to be seconded a 
violent outburst of opposition came and after repeated 
gipeals to Ae audience to keep quiet, the Chairman of the 
iveception Committee on the advice of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and others had to declare that the Congress was adjourned 
to the next day. The scenes of disorder were so confusing. 
The meeting was adjourned and then some 20 to 30 of the 
delegates met and they drew up a kind of appeal to the dele- 
gates begging them to see that on the next day at least, the 
proceedings went off all right. ^ 

f- next day, the Congress met. It was hoped by 

the Moderates who did not know what the Extremists had 
done in the meantime, that everything would go off 
smoothly. But the Extremists had made their own plans, 
as we shall see presently. We came to know of it as events 
disclosed themselves. The second day, when the proceedings 
began, there was no doubt a good deal of enthusiastic recep- 
tion on the one side and violent hisses and execrations on 
the other; and violence was specially directed in the quarter 
where Pherozeshah Mehta sat. He was the special target 
of vilification and abuse all the time, even Gokhale receiv- 
ing only a minor share of it. Just as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee was coming into the meeting, some- 
body slipped a note into his hand. He just glanced and 



put it into Ills 
seen. That note 


ket and 
wa.s re*' 


went lip. That was vvliat 
letter written to him 



ti 


Tilalv. This was the note 
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“Sir, 1 wish to address the delegates on the proposal of the 
election o£ the President after it is seconded. 1 %visli to move an 
adjournment with a constructive proposal. Please .announce me. 

Yours sincere! V, 

B. ™.AK, 

Deccan Delcgati' (Poona). 

You $ee this letter was really an announcement of his 
intention to move an adjournment of tlie wliok' Omgress 
even on the second day. 1 .suppose tlie (.'hairman of the 
Reception Committee read the note and found tlial it wa.s 
not possible, lie must have consulted Mehta and made up 
his mind not to allow Tilak to sfieak liefore the I'resident’s 
name had been proposed and secomled j)i*o|>erly. N 
quietly they all listened to Baimerjee wlio vwts 
enough not to make a long speech, l>ut after a dozen sen 
tences left the platform. lYindit Molilal Nehru .supporteci 
the motion, and after Nehru had spoken. Malvi. ifu' Chj 




man of the Reception C ommittee declared that K. B. Ghost 
had been duly elected a.s President and. Rasli Bdiari Ghost 
took the Presidential chair; an exdmnge of j>lact‘s toolv 
between them^ — the Chairman and tlie l^resideni. 

As soon as the election was received witli aedamatior 
by his partisans, he^got up to read his Presidential Address; 
but as be began, lilak mounted the platform and wheii 
words had been uttered l)y the President, 'filak asked 
What about my raiuest?” Malvi explained that it was 

«''i^yho(ly to question tive President’s election. 
How cotilcl J hjivG <il lowed lo iiiovti jiti U(IicHiriiiTi6iit 
of the Congress before the presidential ekv.ion?" )" lid 
Tiak said ‘II must move my amendment”. Obvi- 
ously the adjournment was to be made before Rasli Behari 

» y.v ... ^ _ d (Tf*^*"* <1 i « Ki ^ 

was that the amendment 


i*m <1 • « 






"i manageme 
proposal is out 


Ghose was elected. xnaK S 

should be moved before Rash Behari Gho.se wa.s elected 
and then the meeting should be adjourned. 'Fhat was s 
extraordinary proposal and therefore 
the Congress said at that time “ 
order and could not be 
President to proceed with his speech. 

Tilak and his followers in the panda! began to shout 
d i^me persons were even heard to say “No IVe.siden 
has been elected. While this event took 'place, Tilak sai< 
you won t let me move my amendment, 1 will ? 
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the members.’’ He turned round to the delegates. Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose had already read a sentence. At that 
time, naturally, the followers of the Congress manage- 
ment began to say ‘We can’t allow this. This is 
too much and the strong volunteer force round the Presi- 
dent said: “We will chuck this man from the place if he 
is going to be obstinate.” And they were about to lay 
violent hands on him. He said T won’t move unless you 
hike me bodil}^ and remove me’ and kept crying T must 
move my amendment.’ The whole thing had come to a 
•dead-lock and then we all saw that Tilak folded his 
hands and planted himself firmly right in front of the 
President and began to address the delegates- At that 
moment it was that the volunteers gathered round him and 
would have laid violent hands on him. The only paper 
that made mention of this was the Indian Social Reformer. 
As they were about to handle him, Gokhale rushed for- 
ward and enveloped him in his arms and protected him from 
being manhandled. It was noted at the time, but I am very 
sorry to say that Tilak’s, papers did not mention it and did 
not allow any credit to poor Gokhale for this. When Tilak 
said he would not budge unless he was bodily taken out, our 
volunteers said, ‘We will help him’. Then began a great 
deal of violence. People became restive over the whole 
episode and began to displa}?’ their lathis, ffust at that time 
there was thrown from the pit a Mahratta shoe on the plat- 
form and it just grazed Ikannerjee and struck Pherpzeshah 
Mehta, in the chin. It was aimed obviously at Pherozeshah 
and, as Banner] ee sat very near him, it nearly touched him and 
struck the target. It was marked afterwards that the shoe 
was a Mahratta shoe and that it had a sharp point and its 
back was studded with lead. All this appears in a descrip- 
tion given by the correspondent of the day whose name you 
must have heard before. He was H. W. Nevinson. I 
shall say a word about him presentl}^ and you must know 
what type of character he was. I shall read first what 
‘ wrote : 

Suddenly something flew through the air. A shoe!— a 
lahratta shoe ’-^reddish leather, pointed shoe, sole studded with 
^a. It stnick Surendranath Bannerjee on the cheek; it cannoned 
ofr upon .Sir I herozeshah Mehta. It flew, it fell, and at a given 
signal white waves of tiirbaned men surged up the escarpment of 
the platform. Leaping, climbing, hissing the breath of fury, bran- 
dishing long sticks, they came, striking at any head that looked to 
them to he Moderate, and in another moment, between brown legs 

^^dmg upon the green-baize table, I caught glimpses of the Indian 
*^^”-rcss dissolving m chaos.” 




Heniy Nevinson was one of a remarkable class of 
Englishmen not regularly connected with newspapers, but 
a somewhat valued correspondent engaged by papers on 
great occasions. He wrote the book called The New Spirit 
in India. He was one of those people who moved about 
freely and whether it was war or a peace Conference, came 
to attend and got hold of all things to be reported to their 
employers. Nevinson was one of the most graphic corres- 
pondents of the chief London newspapers. He was not the 
first or the second but he was very good — there were people 
better than he. He liked particularly all popular move- 
ments in the world. Wherever there was a movement 
resisting tyranny and oppression, even if it was violent and 
perhaps a little too violent, he was in the thick of it. He 
longed to be there. He liked disturbed air and as a matter 
of fact although he stopped with us for a day in Poona and 
was Gokhale’s guest and was a great admirer of 
Gokhale, his heart beat in response to the Extremist move- 
ment. He was really an Extremist at heart. Like Lajpat 
Rai, while his intellect drew him to the Moderates, his heart 
was strongly inclined towards the Extremists. Nevinson 
was a dear fellow. I knew him very well. He has written 
two or three very excellent books describing some of the 
prominent men and memorable events in the history of the 
world. One mistake he made about me. Nevinson stayed 
with us and took a little meal at which Gokhale had 
asked all the members of the Society to gather around 
Nevinson. I was not there at the time, but subsequently, 
many years afterwards, he met me in London and when 
I told him that I had not met him before, he said *‘No, Mr. 
Sastri, you have forgotten. You had a meal with me in 
yoUr own Society”. He thought all the members were pre- 
sent and! was one of them, as Gokhale told him that every- 
body was there. He wrote that in a book Fire of Life pub- 
lished later in 1935/^^ 

As soon as the shoe was thrown, the scene became ut- 
terly tragic. The confusion was indescribable. When the 
shoe was thrown actually, the lathis On the one side began 

mounted the platform and' 
diey rapii^y got hold of the chairs and flung them freely.. 
A "^ present a those days I was a 

-little nabre courageous than I am now, and as soon as the 
fimt^s.were flung, I rush^^ And what 

j I saw a young fellow taking a chair andi about 
to strike. I looked up at hini. I met one of my own pupil 
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an .old student of the Hindu High School. He had 
his chair ready to strike me. As soon as he saw me, he 
exclaimed iS/ii^etriry mirir} (Hs it you, Sir) 

The man became worse and worse afterwards among the 
Extremists. Finally he drifted to Germany and was there 
for about 25 or 30 years. There he was reduced to the 
utmost poverty and for days and days he told me, he was 
exposed to the cold and had very little to eat. He used to- 
write to me very pathetic letters. He ran away from the 
Law here and could not return back. Nobody would give 
him passport. Long afterwards he came to see me at Poona. 
He was then, believe me, very nearly a skeleton. The hard- 
ships he had suffered were indescribable. He was really 
starving. 

Then what happened was, the ladies of whom there were 
a good number were taken away under careful escort. They 
were not molested, and all the leaders were escorted from 
the platform by a back entrance. All the people, nearly 
everybody, had a broken heart, but Pherozeshah alone was 
completely self-possessed, and what he said to a Press repor- 
ter immediately after these events is put down in Mody’s 
book, and I shall read it to you to show what a strong heart 
he had even at that moment. As we are talking about Phe- 
rozeshah, you will allow me to read about him. Otherwise,, 
it would be irrelevant : ' 

“Poor sensitive Gokhale trembled with excitement and indigna- 
tion. Almost alone among the old leaders, Pherozeshah walked 
about calm and unmoved. Not all the execrations and calmnnies 
directed against him for months past, not even that Deccani shoe 
were able to impair the robust confidence of the man, or affect his 
clarity of vision or political judgment. Interviewed shortly after- 
wards, he smiled and said he knew it was coining very soon, and 
that he was inclined to regard it as a blessing in disguise. The 
Congress would emerge stronger and healthier from the ordeal, and 
would not be dragged at the heels of the noisy politicians, whO' 
threatened to destroy its reputation for moderation and sanity. 
The separation was inevitable, unless the Congress was to submit 
itself to the rule of the Extremists. He was very glad the Mode- 
rates had mai^ged to avoid the grand mistake of using force 
against Mr. Tilak and has thus placed the onus of the split on him.’'' 

Now we come to the next day^s proceedings. After the 
break-up immediately some of the moderate leaders met at 
Pherozeshah’s place. To be brief they wrung their hands and 
said ^What are we to do?’ It was our Madras hero V. 
Krishnaswami Aiyer who said ‘Let us have a Convention. 
The Congress has broken. There is no good trying to re- 
construct it. Let us have a convention of delegates whom 
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we can trust and bind them down, make sure of their loyalty 
\to the Congress and rebuild the Congress on that plan.’ And 
he instanced how iii the history of England such a thing had 
taken place. It is said that Rash Behari Ghose and Malvi 
immediately accepted this suggestion and he was himself 
asked to prepare the draft and here sits before me a young 
friend who drafted it in his own hand to the dictation of V. 
Krishnaswami Aiyer, which developed afterwards into the 
Creed of the Congress. I must read the Creed as it was 
drafted and finally adopted. The Creed is very important 
in the history of the Congress because for many years it was 
the basis of the Constitution. This is the Creed: — 

“(1) That the attainment by India of Self-Governmciit similar 
to that enjoyed the self-governing members of the British Em- 
pire and participation by her in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those Members is the goal of our poli- 
tical aspirations. 

:(2) That the advance towards this goal is to be by strictly 
constitutional means by bringing about a steady reform of existing 
system of administration and by promoting National Unity, foster- 
ing public spirit, and improving the condition of the mass of the 


When that was settled before hand, the Reception Com- 
mittee in that place made yery careful arrangements to see 
that next day when the Convention met in the very pandal, 
admission was given only to people to whom after signing a 
copy of this printed document a ticket of admission was 
given. But it was feared at that time that a great many of 
the others would sign and come in and make trouble. So, 
many local leaders were stationed at the gate to see that none 
who was known to be on the other side although he might 
offer to sign it should be admitted. I know it was said at 
the time that it was arbitrary. The local men were posted 
to see that such people were not even given these declara- 
tion— forrns to fill in. Still about 900 people came in, genuine 
Moderates. The only other resolution that Malvi moved 
was the appointment of Dr. Ghose to be President of this 
Convention. Lala Lajpat Rai was there also. - Then they 

^ Committee to draft the Constitution in greater 
elaboration, and to that Committee was appointed a great 

many people who later met in Allahabad. The Allahabad 
•constitution in accordance with which we held the Congress 

next year in Madras was then framed. ^ 

^ After the break-up arid the appointment of this com- 
mittee, the*Surat Split was the one topic of conversation and 
newspapers for many a long time.- Both narties nublish- 




^ tJieir respective documents. The Extremists issued their 
statement, how innocent they were and how the 
Moderates wreaked their vengeance on them. It is diffi- 
cult for you now if you read both documents to know where 
the truth lay, but there are one or two things that emerge 
from the controversies of the time. It appeared that the 
Extremists were extremely anxious that the split should 
be healed as early as possible. So what they did in opposi- 
tion to this Convention was to appoint from among their 
own number what they called the Congress Continuation 
Committee. Their idea was that the Congress was still 
alive, and therefore it had only to continue; and it was 
considered that the Congress Convention and the Congress 
Continuation Committee were a ^ kind of opposed schools 
between which the good people in the land must make a 
kind of reconciliation. Attempts made to bring the tvm 
people together were most upsetting and when the other 
people went about saying that they were anxious to come 
to a settlement even many Moderates changed their hearts 
and said ‘Let us give up the Convention. Let us continue 
the Congress’. As soon as people promised to be- 
have better, you know how our people soften quickly, 
anxious for a reconciliation. Then it was that, people ap- 
pealed to Pherozeshah once more. They said ‘What do you 
say now? There is a strong movement everywhere asking 
the Moderates and the Extremists to join. What are you 
going to reply?’ Mehta gave answer for which he got plenty 
of abuse. It is strong, uncompromising, and it shows the 
stuff of which the man was made. I am going to read this 
passage to you, so that you will realise how at that moment 
Bombay felt for Mehta. You may think it was somewhat 
irreconcilable on his part. Perhaps it was ! But amongst the 
Moderates, it was felt that although he might have expressed 
himself with a little more sympathy and a little more civility, 
his point, of view was correct. This is how it starts : 

“The events which took place in Nagpur and Sjurat, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Congress broke up in Surat make it 
now absolutely essential that the lonwritten law on which the Con- 
gress was based from the ver}^ commencement, namely, that it was 
to be a legal and constitutional movement carried on by our organi- 
zation which loyally accepted British rule, should be^ now put in 
■express words, at once clear and unambiguous, unassailable by any 
such dialectical chicanery as was practised in the last Congress on 
the Boycott resolution, when the words agreed to as meaning one 
thing were attempted to be explained into another and a very dif- 
ferent thing. It is no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact within 
'Our knowledge, (I can speak with authority as regards so-called 



Mehta and it failed because imniediately thereafter' his 
importance in the Corporation was re-established. 'There 
occurred this year, one of those violations of political pro- 
priety of which the Government of India are frequently 
guilty. It. is one of the unwritten conventions that 
where there are elected and nominated seats to the same 
body, a person who fails at the election ought not to be 
nominated by the Government, the idea being that as the 
people have rejected him, it would be wrong for the Gov- 
ernment to flout the wishes of the electorate and thrust a 
man whom they did not want. Nomination of a person 
defeated at an election is considered to be improper so that 
some of these people who have, as it were, some standing 
with the Govermiient and at the same would rather get in 
by election are thus advised by Government : “Don’t stand 
and be defeated. Best you come by nomination straight- 
away. Make sure of 3''0ur entry.” The Bombay Govern- 
ment at the time of this caucus stood behind the 
favourie of the Accountant-General, the Collector and 

Sf an extent, that when the Contractor 
Wahed was disqualified by order of Court and had to 
vacate his seat, the Government of Bombay nomi- 
nated him to the Corporation. The Government felt 
they were committed to these people. One other fea- 

^ t- caucus T did not mention to you 

before, but I think I cannot long postpone it, as we 
have come to another caucus. We shall study the first arid 
then come on to the second. A great many people not in 
Government service, nor imniediately dependant on the Gov- 
ernment m aity way joined a movement against Pherozeshah. 
As we know in Madras right before our eyes, when a person 
of mflt^nce opposes Government many of his friends desert 
to. They range themselves openly on the side of the 
Government or m a negative way seek to reduce his iim 
portance. That thing happened to Pherozcshah at the time 

wtlVr ancf th^ht lhat X 

^ know how it 

Chandavarkar and Mr. Natarajan 

and our fri^d M?^Nfli- against Pherozeshah 

to the Times of India ^ frequent contributoir ■ 

• ’ - f'i known, how'ever, to be an 

an and he never adopted the policy of that 





paper entirely. On this occasion, he was against Pheroze* 
shah and I think I wrote some articles against him. I remem- 
ber at the time being in Poona and Gokhale saying that he 
felt very sad about Mr. Natarajan’s behaviour. Subsequently.. 
I asked Mr. Natarajan himself. He said he did that not out 
of any private feeling but out of a genuine public impulse, to 
put down a man who had grown almost uncontrollable in 
power and exercised it without any restraint whatever. He 
was one of those who recognised that a. blow dealt at Pheroze- 
shah’s importance was a public service; and the biographer 
of Pherozeshah moralises a bit at this stage. He wonders at 
this phenomena that when amongst . great difficulties a non- 
official rises to prominence and challenges the authority of 
the biggest officials of the land, some of our own people, 
instead of standing by him and being proud of him, should 
j.oin together and try to lower him in public estimation. 
Now, against Mr. Natarajan, nothing can be said 
by way of adverse criticism. He is a sound man. In times, 
when opinions are hard to form on which side the balance 
of justice and propriety lies, I have always felt inclined to 
turn to the pages of the Indian Social Reformer to find 
what Mr. Natarajan thought. That is the estimate in which 
I hold Mr. Natarajan. He generally judges correctly and 
from a high standpoint. If, therefore, he opposed Sir 
Pherozeshah, it would be cheap criticism to say that he did 
so out of a personal motive. It was therefore a kind of 
Dharnm Sankata between his loyalty and justice and his 
desire to stand by a countryman in trouble. Justice must 
have prevailed, and he must have thought that it was 
necessary to teach him a lesson. 

In the same year 1907, another important event occur- 
red in Pherozeshah’s life. As I told you, Pherozeshah 
stood up for the Corporation of Bombay. He was the 
Bombay Corporation. Between the Corporation and Gov- 
ernment there were always some very ticklish matters in 
dispute. There had been a very bitter dispute with regard 
to the 'police charges’. Owing to the confused beginnings 
of the Bombay Corporation, a bad principle had been esta- 
blished and it had gone on unrectified; the charges 
of the police in the City of Bombay were cast on the reve- 
nues of the Bombay Corporation. This mistake had occurred 
in the early days, and Pherozeshah had always stood up 
against it on grounds constitutional and otherwise that muni- 
cipal corporation ought not to be made to pay for service 
which they did not control. When they are called upon to 



pay for any items, they must be the judges of that item. The 
police are outside the control of the Bombay Corporation 
so Pherozeshah contended Then we shall' not pay for 
them, unless you make them a municipal police’. But it was 
there in the Act of the Coiporation and the Government 
were unwilling to change. This had been in dispute for a 
long time Pherozeshah took this dispute for the first 
time to the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
and failed. In the year 1907, however, the Government of 
India felt it necessary to fall into line with one of the correct 
principles of Lord Ripon’s famous Local Self-Government 
Resolution, which laid down that in future the rule ought 
to be for every mimicipal Corporation to control the services 
for which they were asked to pay. That principle was 
enunciated in 1883, but owing to disputes of an acrimonious 
kind, the rules had not been changed. Now, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay thought that they should change it and 
brought in a bill. Instead of the police charges which they 
proposed to take over, they cast upon the Bombay Corpora- 
tion, an equal amount, but under the head '‘Medical relief 
and hospitals”. That was considered a legitimate municipal 
item. The Government therefore said: "We shall take 
away this item from the municipality but replace it by a 
legitimate item 'Medical relief and hospitals.’ The amounts 
were not exactly equal The police charges are growing 
and the medical relief, charges are also growing, so that 
neither party will gain very much over the other. There- 
fore take it.” Pherozeshah said that it was a good idea and 
the change was effected after a good deal of adjustment. I 
am now mentioning this in some prominence because this 
occurred in the very year of the caucus 1907. Pherozeshah 
had been humbled and in the Corporation there were 
a small minority of his followers. All the rest were 
sent m on the written understanding that they were not to 
follow Mehta. Nevertheless, in the same year, Sir 

Chief Secretary!' to the Government 
. , Pherozeshah as soon as the Goveniment 

introducea the Bill. They wanted his assistance, as this was 

? 1 ^ 1 1 as a good deal of wrangiug over consti- 

utional and legal matters would have to be adjusted and 

as Pherozeshah Mehta could make trouble, to prevent the Bi 
passing - through, ^ 
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tl, adjust, I Shall help’. The measure wa^ put 

oi and he introduced many amendments, 

several ot which the Government accepted and in the end, 



-S? the Bai an Act. Pherozeshah 

1 ? u- "°'T “P°” “® a big item. This is 

tab! b^eficial Tout ” ^oing 

to oe oenenaal to us. At that time Sir Stevninp* Edf»-erlv 

said something which was veiy wise and which mfde ~ 

we Lttt “Why do 

^v^e?n^e?t ptpo^e 

pays^"|e peop[| of Bombay “gi^e. t Ae S ^fon 

Jh 1 ^? a • With these words, the di|,ute endS 
which had lasted for nearly forty years. ^ 

Now we come to the year 1908.’ Let us take up the 
story of the Congress. About this time was the beginnine 
of my connectton with Bombay and Poona. I happened to 
be an eye-^tness to a great many of these things. About 
t is time, Pherozeshah had attained a position in life where 
he was unchallenged in authority and power, and ierefore 
P“P’e. found It difficult to approach him. He was not 
accessible. His habits were peculiar. He rose late and 
spent two hours on toilet. When he came out he used to 
receive people^ sharply and with very few words went 
and sat in his chambers. In the chambers, he had a 
number of followers who attended on him. They were 
worshippers at the temple where he was their idol. Natur- 
ally, the incense of flattery being constantly burnt before 

^ stiff and a little rough, quick to 
administer a rebuff and seldom knowing what it was to 

apologise. IMen were afraid to come into the room to see 
him. He appeared to be a little superior, and smaller people 
in the political side who had business with him had to make 
an appointment beforehand and then come with their cases 
fully prepared so as to occupy as little of his time as possible. 
All this made him slightly removed, it was said, from the 
popular _ sphere. He began to be a kind of dead- 
weight in politics, and a very big person who was 
hard to move from his position. When he took up 
a position, it was impossible to change him. I know as 
a matter of fact tot Gokhale oft« felt this, but’ he 
would say at the same time “What can we do? He is the 
only man who understands things, takes up things and car- 
ries them through.” In the _ year 1908 therefore, they 
decided upon having a Convention Congress in the City of 
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Madras. Pherozeshah had not written a line about this. 
He id* not tell V. Krislinaswami Aiyer or Gokhale. He 
did not take share in the preparations and we were not sure 
whether all that had been done had Pherozeshah’s sanction 
or not. It was difficult to get his previous consent, and no 
one was ever sure of his subsequent , ratitication. We had 
to move in the dark. People felt that very often. When 
he came out and made pronouncements they were in the 
nature of high decrees, as it were, of royalties. Sometimes, 
he would be rough and that was what he did. Phupendra- 
nath Basu urged him to say what should be done and 
whether we should listen to the apperds and cries of the 
Extremists. The Extremists were in a bad plight and 
thought that they had made a blunder. Besides the Govern- 
ment caught hold of Tilak, prosecuted hi in and sentenced 
him to six years. Lajpat Rai was at that time in some sort 
of difficulty. He had recently been released after haying 
been detained in Lord M.orley’s time. Morley, by this time, 
became the Secretary of State for India. He was in those 
days misunderstood a good deal. Unfortunately, he was new 
to Inffian affairs. Pie was bold ciurngh to take up the Secre- 
taryship of India and for the first time in his life he felt that 
he had to consult the authorities to an extent he had not done 
even in the case . of Ireland. Indian aiitliorities were peculiar 
in this respect. While in England, the Civil Service were 
subordinate to the Ministry, which is composed of non- 
officials who were elected by the people, who had the prin- 
cipal say in every matter, in India, on the contrary, it was 
the Indian Civil Service that held the reins of power. The 
non-officials had to take the second place. Their voice had 
to contend against enormous odds and when any important 
question arose, it was only the newspapers and the 
of a few people that showed the popular side. All 
ments and statements told the tale of the Government. 
What was poor Morley to do? In spite of his Liberalism, 
he had to listen to these people. Pie did not understand thi 

full question. He had a great ambition, perfectly laudable 

- 
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ambition,— don’t mistake the word ‘ambition’— great 

to introduce some reforms into the Indian administration and 
wanted to raise its standard; he was also eager to 
give non-official India privileges they did not enjoy 
before. He thought he could do this if he had the I.C.S. 
behind him. It was not possible to carry a reform to which 
the I.C.Sy w^ strongly opposed, for the I.C.S. had such a 

in the House of Commons and in the 
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House of Lords too — a stronger backing— that Lord Morley 
thought that it "was best that he had to work every thin cr 
through them and with their consent. Their consent came 
to hina on accotmt of his great name. He had a name that 
carried a great deal of weight in all matters concerning noli- 
tics and the philosophy _ of politics. The I.C.S. were 
willing to bend up to a point. He was also a very cautious 
man. He had to learn everything anew. I will mention 
now a little secret about Morley. He was somewhat in- 
clined in favour of Muhammadans. He was a great per- 
tonal friend of the Aga Khan who was in his Executive 
Council at that time. He found that the Hindu case was 
strong. He saw Gokhale rather frequently ; and when the 
Reforms were adopted in the House of Lords, they said of 
Morley that he had been under the influence of a Hindu 
intriguer. That was what they called Gokhale. Morley 
had to protest strongly against it : “I know you are refer- 
ring to Gokhale. Everytime I saw him I saw a Muham- 
madan to balance.” Then there occurred a small incident 
which I shall narrate to you because it is full of interest. 
In those days, Lord Elgin, an ex-Viceroy of India, 
was in the House of Lords. He was in the Tory interest. 
When Morley protested that he , had not been imduly in- 
fluenced ^ by anybody, Lord Elgin who did not quite 
believe him and did not want to say so, said so in a diffe- 
rent way. He said I advise Lord Morley not to forget 
Boswell s Life of Johnson. A story is told of how Johnson 
in the height of his power began to visit a Scottish clergy- 
man named J . Campbell, who had a great reputation for 
wisdom and learning in ecclesiastical matters. Johnson had 
a great fear of death. He would eveiy now and then consult 
J. Campbell. He went every Sxmday to him for about 5 
or 6 weeks, and suddenly stopped going. Then Boswell 
asked him, 'How is it you do not go to Dr. Campbell?^ 
Johnson told him 'Look here. I have a reputation to main- 
tain. If I go to Dr. Campbell frequently, then any wise 
thing that I say, the people will begin to say that I have 
taken from Campbell. All my wisdom will be supposed to 
be bormwed fmm him. I don’t want that,” Lord Elgin 
told this story in the House of Lords by way of reminding 
Morley, "You must not see either a Hindu or a Muham- 
madan as it will be supposed that you followed them.” 

» 'k ' ' ♦ ' 

J,n the year 1908, the Refoilns took" shape though they 
did not come before the Legislature, upper or lower, before 
another year. Their outline was well-known. Morley was 
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slow and he was apt to be a little peevish. Though he was 
a Liberal he did not like to be frequently questioned. In 
those daySi Lajpat Rai was apprehended and Ajit Singh too 
was apprehended with him. Many arbitrary acts took 
place. Deportations, imprisonment, detentions without 
trial, one after another! The Bengal people had taken to 
the cult of the bomb. Many outrages occurred so that no 
trial could be held anywhere in Bengal, hhther the witnesses 
were frightened or they had to pay heavy price for their 
lives. Such things happened and there was a wave of terror 
all over Bengal. The Government met this by terrorism on 
their part, deportations, imprisonments, fines, convictions, 
etc., for all of which Lord Morley was held responsible. He 
had to stand up and answer. He had to defend all kinds of 
weak things on the part of his Government. That was his 
job. There were many people from the Liberal ranks who 
constantly questioned him. They wanted to annoy him. He 
showed his peevishness to a great extent — I say tliis by 
way of digression. Morley was short-tempered and when 
angry he was not easily pacified. His colieague was Sir 
iWilHam Harcourt, a great man, and he belonged to the same 
side of politics. Both were big men and between them 
there was a kind of rivalry. They did not speak with each 
other, and yet they were both in Gladstone's ministry. 
This disharmony was a reason for Morley's obstinacy 
and glumness. Therefore when his friend who ought 
to have supported him came and worried him and said 
■^You are turning Tory’, he was put out tremendously; 
and among those were Sir Henry Cotton. vSir Henry 
Cotton was the Lieutenant-Governor of Assam and he was 
a pro-Indian. Everybody was very fond of him.. He was 
President of the Congress and had otherwise shown his 
great friendship for Indians. He was idolised by our people. 
He had an unsatisfied ambition. He retired from the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Assam, instead of being pro- 
moted to a Governorship. Retiring, he went into the House 
of Commons and then he expected to be made a member of 
the Secretary of State’s Council. ' Morley however listened 
to the advice of the Government of India and did not appoint 
him. He, therefore, nourished a feeling of great discontent 
against Morley and from his place in the House of Com- 
mons put all sorts of nasty and annoying questions as he 
knew aU the secrets of Irfdia. He put thmi all from an 
mtamate angle. Morley grew angry. (This is true but has 
not come into the history book). Though he had said that 
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the partition of Bengal was so settled a fact that he could not 
X annul it, he was secretly aiming at altering the partition 
sufficiently to afford some satisfaction to the Bengali nation. 
He had nearly perfected it, and Gokhale told me that he was 
thinking as to when he could announce it to the House of 
Commons. At that time, having come to know some of the 
details, Cotton worried him with a question which it was 
highly inconvenient to answer. In his anger he said: ‘"I 
am not going to touch that question while I am Secretary of 
State”. He took that stand most unfortunately, and there- 
, fore it was left to his successor to undo it. Otherwise, this 
would have happened in his time. 

That was the state of affairs in 1908. We, in Madras, 
who had undertaken the great task of holding the first Con- 
vention Congress had therefore to have our ears strained 
for any tidings that could come from London. What would 
the Reforms be like? Unless the Reforms were of a satis- 
factory kind, Lord Morley’s reputation would go to pieces 
in the land. I was one of those who wrote against him. I 
took colour from the surroxmdings. Wacha denounced him, 
Subrahmanya Iyer denounced him and Krishnaswami Aiyer 
— all were against him. He was not standing up and he 
was yielding to the Indian Civilian. Morley’s name was 
very much down here. At the end of the year 1908, there 
was a break in the cloud. We were all working here for the 
Congress. All the news from England was disheartening 
and was so uncertain that we felt we were not assisted as 
we should be and although the Extremists were then very 
weak, they had it in their power to create a certain amount 
of sympathy for themselves. A man who may be trouble- 
some in power is hated, but when he lost power and came 
down, the public genemlly sympathise with him. That is the 
wav in which public feelings usually move and th^e Extre- 
mists went about humbly saying “We vrant to come into the 
Congress. Help us.” People listened attentively to them 
and said “It is the Mehta-gang that stands in the way”. The 
feeling in Madras among Congress ranks was that these 
people could not be trusted yet, and Krishnasw^i 
Aiyer had alone to bear the burnt all the time of standing 
strongly by Pherozeshah. He had many opponents. I 
wrote in an article how broad Krishnaswami Aiyer’s shoul- 
ders were and how strong he could be against very heavy 
odds. It was then that he showed his full mettle. As the 
difficulties grew, his power of resistance grew too. 
C. Vi j iaraghavachariar threw his strength against |the Con- 
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gress. Anandacharlu did so. The Hindu paper did so 
Many others well-known in political circles threw their 
weight upon the wrong side. They said ‘‘Hold a United 
Congress. Drop the Convention idea, or don’t hold any 
Congress at all.” The ‘Dont-hold Congress’ view, though if 
was taken up by a minority of people, was shouted from 
housetops. Although Krishnaswami Aiyer was the strongest 
amongst the Congress people, he was loyally assisted by a 
few of us. I am happy to think, now after all this time 
that I was one of those who strongly supported Krishna- 
swami Aiyer to the extent of my power. Chintamani was 
another and there were others too. He and I went about 
in the province enrolling Congress-minded people into the 
Congress committees and in some places we had difficulties. 
The greatest difficulty was experienced in Salem where 
Vijiaraghavachariar was the uncrowned king. He was an 
old friend of mine. I learnt the A.B.C. of politics under 
liim. It was,^ therefore, with great difficulty that I stood 
against him in Salem. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was a 
rising member of the bar but unfortunately he was with 
Vijiaraghavachariar. I remember at that time being asked 
to state the Congress cause fully, chiefly as regards the 
questions of the functions, propriety and also as regards 
the four resolutions which it was feared that the 1908 Con- 
gress might drop. At that time having broken away from 
the Extremists, we felt much opposition to go our own way. 
I remember reading a paper at that time, and Krishnaswami 
Aiyer was very pleased, to a select party of ardent 
Congressmen. The paper was then printed. I tried to find 
out that paper, but I could not. In that paper I had dis- 
Gussed the four resolutions in full, and also examined, as far 
as I could, the validity of the charge brought against us that 
we were *51 unlawful, illegitimate body and that we could 
not functmn and so forth. I remember how I then quot- 
ed a m^ber of passages from Macaulay’s History of Enq- 
lawd relating to^the period where in English histofy, a Con- 
vention had to be set up when Parliament and regular insti- 

been destroyed. It is this English history that 

^ the scent as it were. I want to 

read that paspge. I had put that in my paper. That paper 

was priced m many magazines at that time. When Rash 
W appointed President, he took that from 

his address. He did not men- 
took it; my but it does not matter so 
g as^ e had taken it and put it into his speech. 



1 shall read that passage to you in Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s 
address. The paragraph is : 

We have been charged with having imposed a new constitution 
Without E msnuEtc from the Congress. But I hErdlv believe tliEt 
our accusers are serious. In the first place there is" no question 
whatever of comj^lsion or of a brand new constitution. The 
constitutioii is not brEiici new End nobody is compelled to Eccept it. 
In the second place, is it not ^ the idlest pedantry to say that the 
-convention which we were driven to summon at Surat when the 
regular machinery broke down— a Convention at which over eic^ht- 
■hundred delegates were present-had no authorih- to art at Si L 
the unforeseen emergency which had risen? If we %vere always ob- 
liged to move only in the beaten path, ive could not in a time of 

* ^ ^ ^ i a wilderness,” said Maynard on a historic 

occasion, a man should take the track w^hich will carry him home 
and should not stand cry'ing. ‘Where is the King’s highwavi* I 
walk nowhere but on the King’s highwaV.” (Laughter and cheers ) 
There are also other precedents faiiliar' to everj^ Jtudenrof histort 
But what IS the use of speaking of precedents or of history or^f 
the counsels of common sense, to those who for their own p'urposes 
are determined to belittle the Indian National Congress?” 

■^Now, I must come back to Mehta. I have been wan- 
dering a bit. Mehta was supposed to be behind all that 
was taking place on behalf of the Congress. Morley's suc- 
cess so far as Indian Reforms was concerned was also in 
part traced to him<; and many a man in India thought that 
although Mehta was silent his hand was visible everywhere. 
That was true to a great extent. I must hasten to tell you 
how Mehta was supposed to be behind the whole of the 
Moderates. It is stated in an Anglo-Indian paper the 
Capital. After referring to the Indian Councils’ Act of 
1892 the writer went on to say: 

“For seventeen years he was the most prominent and potent force 
in the _ vindication of the right and ability of Indians to share in the 
administration of their country. His genius inspired the devotion 
and stimulated the endeavour of Mr. Gokhale. Betw-een them they^ 
created a body of respectable public opinion w’hich is the true justi- 
fication of the Reforms Scheme of Lords Morley and Minto. It is 
-not too much to say that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is as completely 
identified with this ^eat measure of relief as Daniel O’Connell with , 
' Catholic . Emancipation . . . . .1, therefore, regard the Reforms 
Scheme as a great personal triumph for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. It 
is the fulfilment of the prophetic vision he had in the Congress 

•tent at Calcutta nearly twenty j^ears ago.” 

1 . ■ . . 

Once before, I have said this to you and it is necessary 
to repeat it to you. In all the movement for Reforms we 
were inspired by the example of Japan. It is now carrying 
'Odium with it but at that time Japan’s triumph over Russia 
was so wonderful. We were all students of Japanese his- 
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tory and it was the inspiration first of all to establish that the 
East could triumph even in military matters over the West. 
Everybody , including the Viceroy felt that this, example of 
Japan had created a spirit of unrest in the countiy and added 
to the bomb cult in Bengal. They used this to convince 
the Tories in England. Our I.C.S. friends put up the 
Tory people so that Morley and Minto had to contend very- 
much against these reactionary tendencies. In combatinv 
the reactionary tendency they made use of the effect of 
Japanese victory over Russia on the Indian mind. Minto 
said: 

“All Asia was marvelling at the victories of Japan over a Euro- 
pean power. Their effects were far-reaching. New possibilities 
seemed to spring into existence, there were indications of a popular 
demand in China, in Persia, in Egypt and in Turkey. , There was an 
aw^ening of the Eastern world, and though to outward appearances, 
India was quiet, in the sense that there was at the moment no 
visible acute political agitation, she had not escaped the general 
infection.” 

They used things of that kind to persuade the people at home 
that Reforms were necessary in India. You all remember 
that when Morley made his famous speech and gave the 
first outline of his Reforms, he used a certain unforttmate 
expression to persuade the I.C.S. and the reactionaries 
around. He said ‘‘Don’t be alarmed. I am not conferring 
Parliamentary institutions upon India. I am only making 
a humble beginning. For as long as I can see, I don’t think 
India will be fit for parliamentary institutions.” He went a 
little farther than necessary in order to bring comfort and 
consolation to the Tories there, but that word was caught 
up by people here ; and we began to abuse him. It was not 
Morley alone who said that. Here, in India, Minto allow- 
ed himself to say these things. When a big Parliamentarian 
makes a statement, it is sometimes meant for his friends, 
and sometimes for his rivals and critics and sometimes it 
has to be interpreted by both people and each interprets it 
according to his own wishes. It is not always fair in political 
debate to take a man exactly at his word and hold him down 
by the letter of his utterances. This is what he said : 

^ “We have distinctly maintained that representative Government 
m ^its Western sense is/ totally inapplicable to the Indian Empire, 
and would be uncongenial to the traditions of the Eastern popula- 
tmns, mat Indian conditions do not admit of popular representation, 
that the safely jpd welfare of te country must depend on the sup- 
remacy of British administration, and that supremacy can in no 
arcumstances be delegated to any kind of representative assembly.” 



As I toM there was a good deal of criticism about this 
stitcixiciili# Blit Pli£i*ozcs]jL3.ii to mtcirpTGt tii’ 0 S 0 

things. recognised that all this was meant to carry the 
reluctant Tories through. He could not say so to us. We 

were criticising Morley and Minto. So he sailed close to 
the wind when he said : 

V^r'ith his usual caution Lord Morlej’ has remarked that the 
Farhamentary system in India was a goal to which he did not as- 
venture to think that this might have been left unsaid, 
g)nsidenng the upheaval throughout the whole of Asia. When 
X crsi3. 3.xici Cnins. telk 3.bout represents. tiv 0 Government sjid pnrliS" 
ments, one does not care to set any particular seal of importance 
on India. But I have ahvays been against looking too far ahead. 
I have for a long time deprecated the fashion of talking of ideals. 
In Iiidia,^at an v rate, at present, let our aims and goals be practical, 
looking lorward to the near future without troubling ourselves as 
to wfiat may be the ultimate goal/’ 

Here Mehta showed the acutencess of his mind and the 
political sagacity which he had learnt after a good deal of 
experknee of English Parliamentarj^ institutions. 

Now, I must say a word about another paper that I read. 
Unfortunately that paper also is not now forthcoming. I 
have lost it. That paper was read to my colleagues in the 
Sen'ants of India Society. Gokhale W’as in the chair. I 
described therein in somewhat graphic terms my experience 
as I went about among our Congress folk from' district sta- 
tion to district station to organize "working committees. Evei}*- 
w’^here I went there w^ere a number of spies and my footsteps 
were alwa 3 ’s dogged by them. "When I went to' a district 
centre I did not go to the most important man. I went 
to a small and obscure man in order not to give trouble. I 
put all this down in a paper. My friend took the paper from 
me the evening he went to Nagpur. He lost the brief bag 
with the paper in it. I mention this “because I have put 
down many of my experiences ; I only collect this with 
pride. When I read the paper Gokhale intended that it 
should be discussed b^^ the gathering and said: ‘T want to 
let \mu discuss that paper. It was so grand, so beautiful 
that any description will spoil it.” I remember it with pride 
because praise from him is praise indeed ! 

I have referred to a wish expressed by Gokhale that 
Pherozeshah should be made the President of the 1908 Con- 
'gress. He wrote this from England to Krishnaswami Ai\"er 
and of course it was felt all over the country that as Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose was not allowed to address at Surat, as he had 
not been the President though elected, it was felt that he 
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should be the President, actually deliver his speech and con- 
duct the proceedings of the Congress once at least He was 
therefore re-elected President for the Madras Congress. I 
was Captain and also Secretary. My Captainship was sub- 
jected to very severe trials. Y^ou may be interested to hear 
of it. I had a lot of trouble. It was feared here that 
the Congress would be exposed to attacks of all 
kinds. Naturally we Wd an attack by a tremendous 
force of spies and C.I.D. people. I was often . ap- 
pealed to. 20 people came dressed and 1 50 others 
came without dress, but every time, the policeman 
at the gate used to say, “Please allow this man.” The volun- 
teer would not allow and I had to come. I said : “This will 
do. Just wait.” In that way, 100 people came. The whole 
place was littered with spies. That is the way in which 
the Government behaved when they were panicky. They im- 
mediately enrol a very large number of additional force. 
That was one of my troubles. 

Another of my troubles! I hope you will learn 
something from it for your own conduct. There was 
a Vakil who lived in Triplicane near the Hindu 
High School. He was a good friend of mine. This gentle- 
man' behaved in a peculiar way. He bought a small 
ticket for about a Vupee or two and went and sat where only 
ten-rupee ticket-holders were allowed — -right in the most 
prominent part of the dais where he could see the President 
and other important people. The volunteers, the Vice-Cap- 
tain and I tried to get him out, but he would not move, and 
pulling a man so near the presidential chair was very hard. 
I tried to tell people about him. Several people went and 
told him. He would not listen. His spirits were up. 
Whatever you may ^ay he would not stir. “I have come 
and r am going to stay,” he said. It was not possible to pull 
him out because 20 people said “Why don’t you pull him 
out?” and 200 people said “Leave him alone”. What was I 
to do? Was I to see that the right thing is done or not? 
Luckily there are very few people who take this brilliant 
line. Amongst our people only some are very troublesome in 
that way and think that they are emancipated from the ordi- 
^'i3-ry law: and a little above all things. I hope none of you 
would f pllpw that example and will do well to lear;i to obey 
the^rules in force. The most important point of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress you need not bother about. The 
important part is at the very end. You remember when a 
lady writes a letter, she somehow puts all the useless and 



unimportant matter in the body of the letter and puts the 
most important part in the postscripe. That is how some 
of our visitors behave. When I was very bus}' counting my 
minutes a man would come to me putting all sorts of 
questions and he would tell me all sorts of things. If I 
asked ‘Kindly tell me w^hat business you have got/ the man 
would absent-mindedly get up. This kind of thing has 
happened to eveiyone of you. But it is not a good habit. 
It is a habit which the business people have not got, but with 
us time is not so nearty valuable. 

Well, in the Congress proceedings of that year, the 
most important part came right at the end as a portion of a 
speech on a complimentary* resolution. Gokhale held 
himself back all the time. The Reforms w-ere announced 
three days before the Congress met, and therefore people 
had no time to study them. There was onK a telegraphic 
summary. The man who knew all about everything in the 
Reforms scheme, instead of helping, kept matters in the back- 
ground, did not speak of it until die last. The Reforms re- 
solution came. He did not speak. Curiously enough he 
thought, perhaps wisely, that the proper plan would be for 
most people to get rid of all their poison, as it were, against 
the Reforms, and he might come at the end, to teach people 
what the Reforms were. 

I remember one thing he spoke. It was a speech meant 
to be the subject of thanksgiving to Hume and Wedderbum. 
In those days, they w*ere connected with our Congress. A 
branch of the Indian National Congress was maintained in 
England at our cost in those days. We were not very 
regular in paying the expenses. They had to din us; we 
seldom paid, but fell into arrears for three or four years. 
Therefore, Hume and Wedderbum paid out of their pockets ; 
W. C. Bonner jee too did likewise. Still the whole tiling 
was supposed to be at our cost so that this thanks- 
giving was really meant in all earnestness and Gokhale 
reserved himself for that speech on Hume and Wed- 
derbum and the British Congress Committee in general. 
He brought in as one of those to be thanked, Dadabhai Nao- 
roji also. Now for Naoroji, Gokhale had a divine venera- 
tion. You remember his famous saying that it is only in the 
presence of three people that he felt like a devotee in the 
presence of a divine power. They were, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
his master Ranade and Mahatma Gandhi. He used to say 
‘When these people are there, I feel that I am in the presence 
of some superior power’. Gandhi was four years his junior. 
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Now about Dadabhai he wanted to say something very nice 
It was not in the resolution. I remember I was an early 
riser on the day he was to speak. He got up in the morning • 
I was downstairs and he was upstairs. Early morning^I 
heard a noise upstairs. It was Gokhale moving up and down. 
When Gokhale wanted to think hard on anything, he could 
not sit. He had to get up and move forward and backward. 
And then I heard a low murmur. He kept repeating some 
passage. Subsequently, I asked what it was. He said ‘I 
shall tell you confidently. I was preparing a sentence about 
Dadabhai Naorqji. I want to be correct and perfect,’ and 
it was perfect. I shall read it to you. Gokhale was nothing 
of a stylist, but he wrote veiy good English and used words 
charged with feeling which came from the heart. This is 
what he said about Dadabhai Naoroji: 


. In the first place it was deprived of the assistance and the watch- 
ful care which it received in the past from Dadabhai Naoroji the 
foremost Indian of oUr time, the man without self and without stain 
our aged chief who bears on his head the snow of years but carries 
in ms heart the fire of youth.” 


It was this sentence which he was preparing. The words 
are most apt, the phrases are beautiful and rhythmic. Then 
I want to read another passage. In which he summed up 
the main features of the Reforms scheme, presented them 
in detail first and grouped them under suggestive heads 
so that the whole scheme hangs there. You know how Lord 
Morley with his aptitude for constitution-building had touch- 
ed nearly every part of the Indian Constitution and intro- 

spirit might be incarnated 
aU through the constitution. I shall read that passage the next 
toe. I shall go one step forward and spLk about 1909. 
1 he Congress was to be held in Lahore. People felt it was 
a great loss to the first Convention Congress that Mehta was 
not there. Tl^ref ore, Gokhale induced the Punjab delegates 
to invite the Congress to Lahore and the Lahore people also 
were glad to do it. Because in the year 1908, there was a 
despatch prepared by the^ Government of India and sent 
rouna, contammg suggestions for reforming the constitu- 
tion. These suggestions were mainly along the lines that 

who have read his Recollections 
wou d be renimded that between Minto and Morley there 

was a sort of decided rivalry in the claim for the credit of the 
Reforms. the Reform scheme the work of Minto or 
^rl^ Minto wanted credit and wanted to be first in 

pic ure. Morley was a man of letters and therefore 




beforehand hie produced his book Recollections where he put 
down everything and anybod^^ who reads that book would 
come to the conclusion Aat Minto played a very subordi- 
nate part. If you have not read those chapters, you must 
read them. The point is that in those Recollections refer- 
ence is made to the scheme that Minto had sent The Bom- 
bay Presidency Association, of which the President and the 
moving spirit was Sir Pherozeshah, went into this scheme 
fully, criticised it in detail, and produced a big paper which, 
was printed as part of the parliamentary papers. In that 
paper reference was made to the Muhammadan question in 
the most statesmanlike type, examining the numerous claims 
put forward by the Muhammadan communitj^ and putting 
them in their proper place. In the Punjab, the pressure of the 
Muhammadan community was felt from the beginning. As 
this scheme had been ably criticised by Sir Pherozeshah and 
as the Muhammadans had been put in their place, the Pun- 
jab people went out of their way to hail Mehta. When this 
criticism of the Bombay Presidencj’’ Association was pub- 
lished in the papers, they were so full of praise and gratitude 
to Mehta that they said ‘Write to him. Let him be our 
President. We forgive everything because he has put the 
Muhammadans in their proper place.’ I was then in Poona, 
and when this was known I was staying wdth Gokhale, I 
want to read an interesting bit I wrote at the time to our 
friend Krishnaswami Aiyer. 

Letter to V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, dated 10th JidVf 
1909. 

Talking of Congress, Lahore hopes to pull through somehow. 
Mr. D. A. KJiare has just returned to Bombay from Lahore, 
where he saw men of all parties. His message is that, if Sir P. 
M. Mehta consents to be President, they will all join. Sir Mehta’s 
answer is characteristic. “Tell them I may not improbably consent” 

In times of trouble even the cantankerous Punjabee knows where 
to turn for strong and sure support. 

It surprises me exceedingly, — ^this relenting of the Punjab to- 
wards Mehta. They attribute it to his last message to the Viceroy 
as President of the Bombay Presidency Association on the Muham- 
madan question. That being their outstanding trouble now, they 
feel they are safe in his hands. 

And yet the telegram, every word of it, is Mr . Gokhale’s though 
Mehta has adopted it cordially. “Write so to Mr. Krishnaswanu 
Aiyer,” I was told; “he has an uneasy feeling that I am not sound 

on this question.” 

You see how we felt alike on the Muhammadan ques- 
tion — Gokhale, Krishnaswami Aiyer and myself. The 
Muhammadans were going too far— greedy troublesome and 
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obstructive. This was in 19081 They have not so far 

improved. Every year they got worse and worse Whirl 
are we now 1 

Gokhale was credited with a little weakness for th#^ 
Muhainmadans at that time, and between him and Krishn7 
sivami Aiyer a few letters passed on the question. 


Gokhale in his speech, in 1908 at the Madras Congress 
ably summed up the Reforms proposals and their general 
tenor. I will read this because not merely it is a good sum- 
mary of what happened, but even more because it is some- 
what characteristic of Gokhale’s style of speaking It 

nothing to do with Mehta, but I have not been observing the 
rules of relevancy very strictly. ® 

1 in agitation from outside; 

SSiaS engaged m what might be called responsible 

a^SaJ nn’ tL ^f°f^tion and responsible association in 
WP crrmlr IS plenty of scope for growth here, and as 

mrlf discharge the^ responsibilities that devolve on us pro- 

oS T ^ be progress further and further towards 

o 1 responsible association and from responsible asso- 
ciation—a long and weary step but the step will have to come—ta 

genSSs V Now these large knd 

£id thrSec^Si^ S ^ have been made by the Government 
which tbev rpmyjp. ^ receive at our hands that response 

nartkullr ^ .They impose upon us two responsibilities in 

enment must noAe%™ked u? 

“before “ one of conS 

is that rests upon us 

Government The second is ^ spirit of co-operation with 

cised with moderation Tf 

(Hear. hearV Therp ^^^ses of the people. 

d^t ttee for °fS if t^auesiS*!^ 

mass education, there is the niKactir^r. is tne question of 

quffition of indebtedness of the’ peaSStif *''5 

technical education and so forth^ T question of 

bemg.d<me, but I say 4eh Sue cai f dS* 1 ^eal is 

^ the ro-operation of the CoUn.as I ^ 

^ done in the future in these dirertinnt ?? sure much more will 
lore, these new poWers must Ko av • m the past. There- 

restraint, and they moderation and 

of the Ptople H to‘if 

' f r,:r~^^^T.haye,.no fea-r about .-thei- 
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futurt. Gentlemen, let us not talk so much of that veto v.hicl 
Government have reserved to thernselves as some of mv fri^: 
i^ve been doing*. ,Xo attack the veto or to expect or hope i 
the veto would be done away with in the near future is not it> 
^derstand constitutional Government anywhere in the world. 
Even at present the House of Commons works under what mav be 
called a double veto, namely, the practical -veto of the House of 
Lords and the theoretical veto of the Sovereign. They are a self- 
goveramg people, and yet they bear all the inconveniences of *liis 
douUe veto. .Let us grow to the full bounds of the nev.- opnor- 
tumties and it will be time enough to talk of circumscribing- ‘-he 
veto which is vested in the Government. ^ 


That was his stimming’ up. I may perhaps read the 
concluding para also, partly because it is characteristic of 
Gokhale and partly because it contains a passage which is 
well known as Gokhale’s, and which \'ou may be reminded 
of in this connection. 


-LT- ^ “ost of us Ln India, 

Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees, a somewhat dreamv race. Of 

course, the Hindus are_most so. I do not deny that dreams occa- 
smnally are a source of pleasure, even if they effect nothing else. 
Moreover, I admit the importance of dreams in shaping our aspira- 
tions for the future, but in practical matters we have to be practical 
men and have to remember two things. Life is not like writing 
clean slate. We have to take the w’ords existing on the slate 
and add oAer words so as to make complete sentences and produce 
a harmonius meanmg. Secondly, whatever \^ou may ask for, that 
IS not the same thing as what vou will get or will be Qualified to 
get or in practice maintain if you get. Let us therefore not go in 
pursuit of more idle dreams and neglect the opportunities which the 
present offers to us. On the manner in which we, especially the 
younger section^ oi our countrymen, grow to the height of the new 
opportunities will depend the future of the coimtiy. None of us 
wants to be satisfied with the things as they are. But first we 
must prove that we can bear these responsibilities before we ran 
ask for any more. I have often said, and I repeat here again, that 
I do not want any limits, any restrictions on the growth which 
should be open to our people, I want the people of our country, 
men and women, to be able to rise to the full height of their 
stature as men and women of other countries do. But our growth 
can only be through the discharge of responsibilities ; they must 
fi.rst, be well^ discharged before we can thi& of further responsi- 
bilities. Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you heartily for the maimer 
in which _5'-ou have listened to me and 'for the way in which you 
have received me. 


Let me proceed with the precise subject of these lec- 
tures. We left Pherozeshah writing in a controversial 
spirit about the split which iollow'ed Surat, how he held that 
the split was one that was bound to come and that we should 
make no attempt by foolish or weak methods to bridge. In 
the year 1909, I wrote a letter in which reference was made 
to Mehta’s views on . the Muhammadan question, which 
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views, however, Gokhale claimed as hi*:; T\/r i 

SMsion o'Fthe President 

make a strong anf emphatic* 

pected to be an authoritative decSion S the 11 T 

great officials of Government, looked forward to 
nouncement. There were, however, ffi S iTcoun?rv 

of the peace-makers mosf dS^a^d inS 

"°ff“"i“g the Extremists in very 
and unequivocal language. There would be orenf 
in treating - with them. Then evervwhl'r/^ ^culty 
were made to bring them back rie (SS" 

that it was nniT'^ '™ny Moderates who felt 

of ^ ^ ^eep them out on account of one art 

e4r^st oartv mTef k'”"' the vriioL of ^ 

in a mbmfflt ^of intense^ happened in Surat 

Pherozeshah’s side to be a harsh deed u ^ ^any on 

attempt toheai the wS , uT • t°tild make every 
Tliat wound and bring the Tilakitec harP 

inat would be impossible if Sir oack. 

the Presidential chair rule it all oS ^ ^™ni 

would have done that Pi,t , ♦ °nt as bunkum, and he 

12 days befom ffie ^hout 

gram was oublisheH it. +u ^ ^ meet in Lahore, a tele- 

took the people bv storm V^^wspapers in Lahore which 

resret” .taid he “o, . t™: It was from Mehta. “I deenlv 

urcumstances, I am compelled to relinmiich 1 i ^ » 

This was sent to Lala Harikkhen TT the honour. 

down the office. He would Pherozesah let 

sprang all sorts of guesLf as ? t 

»p««rs, 2C s Jv 

tw-elve days, how can Within 

assume the Presidentshin and^^ anyone of the Congress to 

' • messages *2.*^°- ^hey sent 

^sum^ one of th^ sphin^Se^alth^dp°''“i!’-^?’ 
ing. He said ; ^‘T won’t attitudes which was 

•?»“»■ '"’S? »» 
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Extremist wouW hurl the shoe more accurately.” 
people said that his life might be in danger. WeU we don’t 

suc«:ded“while'"ralo';f'' r^“^ Lady MeS 

J T tailed. It was the belief in the 

oeonle bad fright because many 

ff^he a^otij f "'““Id be wddS 

conclusive argui^^nt^and we‘Xotti°Mto f w^‘4? 
came^to ^ ^^°ban Malaviva who 

speechofLTtl^^eeWs’"^^^^^^ 

tng vep special about that session of the Cmi^ess ' 

Enrol' feVeThld' r? ^™bah Mihta went to 

.yn!? ^ ^ began to trouble 

£ usual his was for him to have prolonged rest. 

through Italy and then wnt be went 

aigland. It is said that eveiywh^'he wfs nScfd pLly 

Ae par^y b“cauS 

believed by the nronrietn'* f u *^?''®bed. It was generally 

was beSuse nHlfl Shah of Persia. That 

^gland, he did^e !? m”’,” 

fa Via -mi-ar* All ^ Crcwc. In 1910, the Congress was to 

a^ous and Sir WiHiam WeiHerbnm was 

ss .“IHv. sS“ - 

Having l^en the author, in Lord So’s^timt'of^l 





rate Electorate System the A^j>-a Khan posed in England as 
the friend ,of the people; and he very frequently saVwed- 
derbiirn, persuaded him that he was one of tliose ruost anxious 
to bring about an understanding bel ween I:iie two colnniuni- 
hes, and said that as soon as tlie C'ongress finished 
i|s labours there should be a joint conference" of 
file chief men in botli camps, and tliey should make 
it a point that their nmding should bear fruit Sir 
Pherozeshah naturally encouraged the i<lea, but without 
going into details. I may tell j’-ou, that althoiigli this time it 
was very influentially supported and carried {)ut with every 
promise of success, it again ended in a big zero. As usual, 
the Muhammadans were stressing on imiiossible things and 
so this time also_ the men returned tanj)ty-liamled, full of 
sorrow for the pains they had taken. 'Ehis was widiiTt a few 
years of the beginning of the troulfle. Tliis stoi-y has gone 
on repeating itself. 1 cannot go into it now, except to say 

that we do not seen^ to be at the end of the trouble yet. It 
is most acute to-day. 

yWe now enter on a phase of Pherozesbah’s 
activities which are concerned with education— “IJniversi 
education. The Senate of .Bomliay was one of 
mterprising and independent of the Senates in tlie wiioie of 
India at that time— not like the Senate of Madras to-day 
whe^ the voice of a strong man is never heard. In 1910, 
the Government of Bombay under Sir (jrcorge Clarke who 
afterwards became Lord Sydenham, acted in a most remark- 
^le manner I should say — in a most objectionable manner. 
1 he natural course of things is for all the academic changes, 
m the Senate to take origin in the Senate itself, and for the 
Ijrovemment sitting in authority over the Senate finallv to 
exercise their judgment on the resolutions of the Senate^and 
>1 them or reject them, or accept them in part and send 

Ip the Senate with suggestions. J^ord Sydenham took 

elaborating a programine of reforms 
imse I, including an outline of the curricula for tlie various 

^carmnations and courses of study, and sent them to the 

resented by the independent-' 
by Pherozeshah as an inversion 
pf procedure ; ; and as happens usually, 
excitement, over-enthusiastic, you 
tShah, read the whole of the letter 
p be the view, that the .Gov- 

educe the Senate to a state of slavery, 
going-;, to ’■ 
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should not ^bmit to it. So, Mehta organized an agitation - 
and in the Senate, when the question came up for conside- 
ration, he took up things one by one, and went for all the 

proposals indiscriminately, some good, some bad. Two 

t mgs I must mention particularly. One of them was that 
Lord Sydenham^ recommended the abolition of the Matricu- 
Mion examination. The same thing happened here. Sir' 
Pherozeshah was against it. In fact he was opposed to all 
the proposals. He saved the Matriculation examination by 
m^ang a strong speech. The Senate voted with him 
and so the Matriculation was saved. But there was 
an examination of ' the University which was between 
the Matriculation _ and .the Intermediate called the “Pre- 
vious ^ examination. The examination which takes 
place in the Colleges at the end of . the Junior Inter- 
mediate class was in Bombay in those years a -University 
examination. The Matriculation was a Uniyersity exami- 
nation and the next year the Previous examination was a' 
University . examination too. It was an entrance ex^i- 
nation to certain branches of study. They could not dis- 
pense with it easily, and Pherozeshah was unwilling to 
sacrifice it. He moved an_ amendment that the Previous * 
examination was to be retained. After a heated debate it 
was thrown out- by the casting vote of the Chairman. Tto,' 
after the amendment was so thrown out, the Chairman 
called for the vote on the main proposition which was that 
the Previous’’ should be abolished. You know when men’s 
minds are disturbed and when arguments are advanced in 
the same degiee, people don’t know their ^ minds easily 
and some lift their hands. The result was that this proposi- 
tion was also thrown out by one vo-te, so that the 
ameiMmeht snd the proposition shared the same fate. And 
the Senate /was reduced to the stupid position of having- 
voted down the amendment and also the proposition. What 
was the fate of the “Previous?” Was it retained or abo- 
lished? Nobody knew. Some time later, when all these 
propositions had tp be brought before- the Senate once more 
to ' confirmation. Sir Pherozeshah moved that the 
Previous” ^ examination should be retained. He did : not' 
succeed. ■ Then the vote was decisively against Mni. In those 
days the 'B.Av w^^ a firoader examination than' now. A per- 
son who, , studied for the B.A. in those days would have studied 
not. Merely Eh^li^sh’ arid his optional la ' ' ' ^ ' 

special' ■subject he had taken-^Historv ' 

sophyior ‘Scrence---but every candidate Tot the B.A.^ 


and also the- 
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karn a certain amount of History and Philosophy. They 
formed part of the curriculum. The Bombay people 
attached great importance to this. They were not enthu- 
siasts for specialisation as we have easily become — ^and I 
am afraid— somewhat disastrously- On the other hand Sir 
Pherozeshah was one of those who held strongly that 
specialisation was only beneficial when it was based on a 
good system of general culture and that no man was entitled 
to call himself a Graduate unless he knew a certain amount of 
History and Philosophy of the world. Anyhow, whether 
one agreed or not, that was his view, and he pressed it on 
the Senate with great vigour. Lord Sydenham’s proposal 
was that this History part of the B.A. should be removed, 
^d so, he put his hand on the English History first. There 
was" a course of History in the B.A. Sydenham said "Take 
that away!” Sir Pherozeshah said “Whatever you do, I 
won’t allow that to be touched.” Naturally the whole con- 
troversy turned on the question of its discontinuance in the 
B.A._ “It is English History that is at the bottom of the 
political trouble.’ Men learn a lot of politics. This won’t 
do, in this country, where politics have to be kept on 
a low level and where good men must be silent men too”— 
that "was the ■way in which the argument for the abolition of 
English History was pressed and that was the way in which 
it was replied. You can see therefore how hot the debate 


must have been. And here I want to tell you one thing 
that makes us sometimes wonder how good men can be 
found on the wmng side with the best of intentions. Who 
was it that moved the proposition in the Senate? It was 
Mr. K. Natarajan ! How he was persuaded to play that part, 
we do not know. To this day it is a mystery to me, why 
upon him should have fallen the burden and the odium of 
standing up in the University of Bombay for the removal 
of English History from the curriculum.^ English History 
was hdieved to be the seat of all undesirable political feeling 
the country. Anyhow, he did it, and the debate was 
prolonged and acrimonious. During the debate I was in 
Poona and Gokhale who as a member of the Senate took 
his^art m the debate used to come and tell us about it every 
mght. One day he told us: "To-day there has been a 

the Senate meeting it was said 
accused Sharp, the Director of Public Instruction, 
^ l^Tmg_sent round a whip, “Vote for the abolition of 

English^H^tory to all the nominated Senators and the 
uominated Senators in those days were in a great majority. 



He sent round the whip^ to all the educationists. I knew Sir 
Henry Slmrp veiy -well in the Imperial, Council. Extremely 
Tor>^^ m his views, he had a particular animus against aU 
prominent political leaders. He had sent round this whit) 
at the instance of the Governor, and so he had the authority 
ot the Governor. Gokhale who found the audience against 
him lost his temper and said: “You are all under 
die influence of the whip sent round bv mv friend 
Sharp and you are going to vote against me. How indepen- 
dent and how useful you all are as Senators!” There was 
a great co^otion, and all the people felt that they were 
insulted. Thereupon Sharp rose up and said “Whip I Yes ! 
I sent round^ the whip I Does not Sir Pherozeshah send 
whips every time?” Then Sir Pherozeshah was provoked, 
and he indignantly repudiated the ‘suggestion. 

•‘Mr. Sharp will be surprised to hear that in the course of a 
public career which has extended over 40 j^ears, not onl3- in this 
niversi^, nc^ only m the Municipality, but also in the. Legislative 
Councils of this comltr3^ both Imperial and Provincial, there has 
never been a time when I have issued a whip. And why? Because 
I was brought up in the historical traditions of the great beings 
who have guided the educational historj^ of this Presidency whose 
^tecedents and traditions have been respectfullv watched by people 
like me, ^d who have always taught us that in a body constitut^ 
like the Stenate of the University, it was wTong, improper and 
objectionable to issue a whip.” ^ 

. The whip was successful and Mr. ISTatarajan^s proposi- 

- tion, although he made a feeble speech, was carried by a 
mechanical majority. 

There is an interesting sequel to this. I told you of an 
attempt made by Sir Pherozeshah to redress the wrongs. 
^When finally, this proposition came up for confirmation by 
the Senate, he tried to move a proposition restoring English 
Histoiy.. He felt that a great wrong had been done to the 
B.A. course and that a most improper attempt was made to 
emasculate the University Graduates. He tried to re- 
mtroduce it. But there was a regulation to say that nothing 
should be revived within a year or so; and this was within 
a year. Sir Isjarayan Chandavarkar was Vice-Chancellor at 
the time, and he ruled the proposition of Sir Pherozeshah 
to be out of order. It was not very often that Pherozeshah’s 
proposition wo^d be summarily pushed out like that. He 
said, “I am going to contest your ruling.” Chandavarkar 
said that a proposition to contest the ruling would also be 
out of order ; and he produced one of the regulations of 
the Senate in which it was expressly stated that the Chair- 



man’s order was final, and that his rulings should never be 
questioned on^ the floor of the Senate. Pherozeshah was 
wrong and Chanda varkar was quite right. But it was gener- 
ally felt by the people at the time that as Pherozeshah was on 
the losing side and since he was making a fight on behalf 
of one of his favourite propositions, the Vice-Chancellor who 
had a discretion in the matter might have used it in his 
favour and allowed him to move the proposition. That he 
did not do so was considered an arbitrary use of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s powers. But it had a strange sequel. Pheroze- 
shah said: “Even in the House of Commons, when the 
Speaker gives a ruling, it is open to people to argue with him. 
Sometimes the Speaker is not quite sure of his ruling and he 
asks for advice. Pie names some people and asks them to 
advise him. A ruling is discussed sometimes to enable the 
Speaker to make a proper ruling.” Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar said, “That may be the rule in the House of 
Commons* but here is our rule. I won’t let you.” Sir 
Pherozeshah was not the man to take a rebuff easily. A 
few months later he gave notice of many changes in the 
regulations" of the Senate. When the matter came up for 
discussion, one of the changes he proposed was that the 
Chairman’s ruling should be open to discussion, he must 
take the sense of the meeting in order to enable him to come 
to a proper decision; he argued like that. Pie lost it but 
not before something awkward had happened. Sir 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar who had been the Vice-Chancellor 
before, and had had some experience of the misbehaviour of 
the Senators said: “It is all bad politics come into these 
things. Pherozeshah is very quiet when there is a European 
Vice-Chancellor, and he never argues for these rights. But 
%hen an Indian is there, instead of supporting his own conn 
tryman, treats him in this manner.” Pherozeshah got angry. 
“If any other man had spoken like that, I should have been 
very furious. I appeal to you all! Have I ever given 
away a brother Indian at any time? Is that my career? 
Have not I stood for all my countrymen in all the places of 
authority and contest? I have stood for my countrymen 
always. For me to be talked. in this manner, of having 
taken liberties with a Vice-'Chancellor . because he was an 
Indian is a thing I cannot bear.” Well, luckily, Sir 
Chandavarkar kept his temper. Nothing happened beyond 
;that. T^^^ r^^ coming knd telling us: “Hot 

discussions are always badi. Even big men are drawn into 
then and they make statements that they cannot defend.” He 



was referring to Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar who was 
held in the greatest personal respect by everybodv, who was 
not only sound as a scholar, whose learning was on most 
modem and ancient lines of scholarship and who had esta- 
blished himself as an eminent Orientalist He was held in 
great reverence by Eastern and Western scholars. It was 
therefore a most unwelcome task to stand up against him,- 
W e shall now leave the University. 

When Sir Pherozeshah returned from Europe in 191 1 
he committed two of the biggest blunders of his life. They 
will explam one of the weaknesses of human nature. When 
a person is in a certain high pinnacle and looked up to by 
peop e, sometimes it happens that that fortunate man is the 
^rctim of his OAvn good fortune -and is not able to take a 
balanced view of things. Before he came to India, before he 
landed, letters had gone to him requesting him to stand for 
an election which was pending to the Parsi Charitable En- 
dowments. There w^ere a number of Trustees who had great 
properties to manage wmrth crores and crores of rupees. 
These positions were sought bv busybodies as there wus 
money to handle, like the Director^p of a Bank. Sir 
Kierozeshah had never taken part in any Parsi gathering. 
He did not attend a single Parsi wedding or funeral. He 
md not attend any public meeting of the community as such. 
He w’as an Inaian first and a Parsi aften-vards. ‘Uet me not 
be found even by mistake in a Parsi gathering” he used to 
S3y. W^hy he should have allowed his name to get mixed 
with a Parsi Trustee election, it is impossible to make out. 
When he came to India, he was met by a furious opposition, 
because the Parsi Trustee election was a matter in which 
the orthodox and backward elements took a serious part. 
Men recorded votes for small sums of money. While most 
of the intelligent and cultured people voted for Pherozeshah, 
the great majority voted against him and it was a disgrace- 
ful failure. Sir Mody in his biography moralises on this 
subject, and says that it is due to the wrong advice that his 
friends gave him. Why should friends tell him? He knew 
everything. That is another of our weakness. \ When a 
big man makes a mistake, we all think that some fellows 
must have screwed him the wrong way— -his wife or 

servant or clerk, or somebody. That is the way with biff 
people. 

Another mistake that he made Was in. the next year, also 
about the election. Their Majesties King George and 
Queen Mary visited India. There was the great Delhi 



Darbar at the end of 1911. When Their Majesties came, 
you remember me saying that the Mayor of Bombay was 
the first man to olfer the address and give them a welcome. 
It was felt that Sir Pherozeshah was the only man to do so. 
He had the honour twice before. This time too his friends 
told him : “You must be the man'’. Sir Pherozeshah allowed 
himself to be a candidate. It was a subject of the bitterest 
controversy, because that was the year in which by one of 
those rotatory conventions a Hindu was to take the place of 
Mayor. Sir Manmohandas Ramji was nominated, a very 
rich and respectable man who would have done honour. 
Another candidate also stood, Sir Sasoon David. Three 
candidates; and the polling, booth was tremendously 
crowded. Outside the Municipal Corporation a huge crowd 
waited to know the result. He was saved by the skin of his 
teeth. He got 26, Ramji 12 and Sassoon 25. People said, 
“Why should Sir Pherozeshah get this honour by a narrow 
rnajority of one vote and barely escape disgrace ? The man 
was the King-maker. Why should he enter this contest, 
and put himself to the risk of a rebuff? Some Craha- 
charam, or otherwise this was a very unwise thing.” Once 
he was elected, people all gathered round him and congratu- 
lated him and said “You are the man” ; and when Their 
Majesties came Sir Pherozeshah bore the honour with ever)'’ 
mark. He prepared the address himself. Thev all said’ 
that nobody else could have done so well. Perfectly true! 
It was a mistake and I must tell you that the Editor of Tke 
Times of India sunimed up the thing beautifully on that 
occasion. He was Sir Stanley Reed, one of those vrho made 
the paper popular. Whenever^ there was a strong speech, 
he always_ took the middle line between the English and 

Indian, tned to question both the points of view. He 
summed it up beautifully : 

a Pherozesh^ for the office in what will be 

secures that the City shall be represented by a 

has laboured hard for its welfare. 

cSididS? Sir Pherozeshah had not offered himself 

favour^f fhl mk remained aside in 

hononrc TU ^ have been less richly gifted with civic 

nSt hem great services, but it has 

monopX ol^ ^iven him a 

e r€prcs€nt3.tioii iii, the Legislative Council even to 

and all members^ during his absence in ’England, 
Their Mai^tiesi stepped aside to make way for him when 

Majesties came to India as Prince and Princess of Wales. 

as we toow Sir Pherozeshah will represent the Citv m 
occasion, rt is a pity that the King Ind oSeershould M 
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under the impr^^^on that t^re is only one fit for the highest civic 
honour m the City of the Empire, or that people should beffin to 
think that Sir Pherozeshah desires to monoiwlise the civic hinours 
that have been so cheerfully and ungrudgingly accorded to htm 

in full measure in the past lu imu 

I no'w come to a passage which involves a point of 
. would interest you. When Pherozeshah went 

to Jingland for his health, they organised an enormous 
demonstration m his honour. ^ The Europeans and Indians 
alike felt that he should, be given a public farewell by the 
citizens of Bombay. The reception and welcome were on 
g'^^wdest scale possible. The Governor was also present, 
^d then, after the speeches were made in the highest possible 
terms. Sir Pherozeshah replied. In the reply, he alluded to 
an event which I haye mentioned also to you ; how as soon 

^ barrister from England, they offered'^him a 
Munsin s place of the first grade which however, he 
eclined with thanks. He referred to that old incident in 
is ' 1 e, and said I have all my life believed in the superio- 
nty of n^on-official public life, to be a public servant.’^ Then 

phrases exactly alike but to 
which he chose to attach different meanings. I am going to 

distinguish between “public service” and “service of the 
public.” If he had accepted the Munsiff's place, he woSd 
ave entered public service but not doing so, he entered the 
service of the public. I am going to read to you something 
ffiat I myself wrote on this point after Mehta’s deatlf 
Before doing that I shall read what Sir Pherozeshah said 
about this^ subtle difference between “public service” and 
service ot the public.” This is what he said : 

tha^ immediately after I began my career, I had 

ser^rp entermg public service— I mean official 

semce— ^d entermg, if I may so discriminate, the service of the 

u l™own even to sonie of my most intimate friends 
tn +h after my return from England, after being called 

• Bar, an emment member of Government — a most broad- 
minded man and a man of high liberal culture — sent for me and 

sub-judgeship. It was a 
though I had joined the lawyer’s profes- 
oriefs were not too frequently coming in ffiose days, and 

f^^^uds taunted that my income just enabled me 
the\erlffie^of^th?^«,*Kr^^°^A ^ unhesitatingly chose to enter 

GL gathering and hospitality is that you accept what I 

I as showing that 

littlerad 

rr credit for himself for having chosen the nom 

official line of usefulness to the public. Between Govern- 
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No one in official bondage could have given to the City of Bdmbav 
fifty years of uninterrupted and disinterested service or have 
fought repeated^ battles for civic freeciom and wrought such an 
intimate connection between the fortunes of that great city and his 
own name as to compel an Anglo-Indian paper to write of him: 

Lombay Corporation is Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Pheroze- 
sliali M.ehta is the liioinbay Corporation/^ No one in official 
bondage could have kept the western presidency within the limits 
of moderation and loyalty to the British Throne in the troubled 
times that followed the Ilbert Bill or the Bengal Partition. The 
political school represented by the Indian National Congress has 
been moulded into its present shape by firm-minded and far-seein®" 
patriots amongst, whom from the be^miing Sir Pherozeshah 
one of the most influential and in later years almost the most in- 
lluential. Vvhen it was threatened with dissolution some years ago, 
anxious Congiessmen all over India looked to him almost instinc- 
tively, as children in a house might to their father when the wind 
howled outside and the rain beat on the roof. It is a great pity 
that he has been taken, away at this critical hour in the fortunes 
of India when her hiial_ place in the British Empire is under serious 
consideration. His unrivalled power over his countrymen and his 
unique position in the non-official world of India rendered his 
goodwill and co-operation so useful to the highest authorities that 
it is no wonder Lord Curzon and Lord Sydenham regretted to have 
been deprived of them for a time. Of strength of will and courage 
of conviction he had more by far than the common share. These 
qualiti-es preserved for him the respect and homage of his com- 
patriots_ even during the periods when he had apparently lost his 
popularity. It used to be said even of his ablest personal foes that, 
whatever they spoke _ and _ wrote of him ordinarily, their address 
when face to face with him was couched in accents of deference. 
Few could resist the persuasiveness and versatility of his conver- 
sation or the charm and finished courtesy of his manners. Once 
at a meeting of the Subjects’ Committee of the Congress in 
Bombay, answering a charge that used to be brought against him 
during successive years of autocratically , preventing the framing 
of a constitution for the great National Assembly, he asked a 
Punjab veteran: “Why did you not call me to account there and 
then?” The old inan answered amidst laughter that he had been 
cowed down by Sir Pherozeshah’s personality. “My personality !” 
answered ^ he, looking smilingly _ round, “how can I help it, gentle- 
men?” The wrath of his assailants was turned away and nothing 
more was said on the subject at that sitting. Another picture of 
him that dwells in • the memory relates to the famous Calcutta 
Congress of 1907, when the passions of a certain section of Bengalis 
had been worked up to a high pitch and chose the great Bombay 
autocrat as one of the victims of their fury. When the Subjects’ 
Committee assembled, his forceful figure was seen on the dais in 
proximity to that of the President. Young Bepgal thought that the 
Grand Old Man was in the shadow of a malignant planet, and cried 
out repeatedly; “Down with Sir Pherozeshah!” But there he sat, 
calm and unmoved, with the unconcern of a lion until the execra- 
tions died down. He / exhibited the same composure and self- 
command in the still more exciting scenes at Surat. His person- 
ality, imposing as it was, could not account entirely for his vast 
influence. People met in him a person of matchless debating power, 



ment service, and non-official service, t lie re is a e*reat deal 
of difference, and my opinion has been from the "bemnning 
that everybody is not fit for non-official service, ^ which 
Sir Pherozeshah called the “service of the public/’ 'To be a 
good efficient faithful public servant under tlie Government 
you require no doubt very good qualities, but those qualities 
are not of a very high order. To be however, a successful 
non-official leader, you want also high, qualities Ixit they 
have to be qualities of a unique order of eminence, chiefly 
command over men and ability to initiate new jiolicies and 
new courses of action. That is tlie office of a non-official leader 
of the public. For that, therefore, not every man is fitted. 
When you find a man fit for non-official walks of life, going 
through and making his inark and doing real good sSwice 
on a Ifigh level of merit, it is' a. sight to see. It is one of the 
appropriate things that Brahma makes now and tlien. When 
you see all kinds of persons entering a non-official work, 
using unscrupulous methods, putting their own, interest above 
tlie interest of the public, getting paid for it, using the 
position for sordid purposes, when you find a man covering 
himself with discredit, and bringing the whole of the non- 
‘officials down, it is nothing but dis-service ; and that dis- 
service is a big harm in a country like India. 

. Immediately after Sir Pheipze.shah died, I made a 
contribution to The Indian 'Review, It a])pcared too in 
The Bombay Chronicle. Let me read it to you. 

. was a sound instinct that led Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to 
reject ofhcial preferment when it came to him. He would no 
^ubt have been a most_ successful and di-stinguished servant of the 
Lrowi and benefiUed his country to the greatest e.xtent that was 
possible to an Indian official. But his conspicuous talents and extra- 

were peculiarly fitted for eminence in iion- 
omcial life, _ and there can be no doubt that they could not have 
yielded to India half the benefit they have actually done if their 

X he a Judge of the I-Iigh Court or even a 

Mcmbci of the iLxccutivc Couiicil* Thci^c is ii ccrt<iiii sort of 
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No one in official bondage could have given to the City of Bombay 
fifty years of uninterrupted _ and disinterested service or have 
fought repeated battles for civic freedom and wrought such an 
intimate connection between the fortunes of that great city and his 
ow name as to compel an Anglo-Indian paper to write of him : 
Bombay Corporation is Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta is the Bombay Corporation.’’ No one in official 
bondage could have kept the western presidency within the limits 
of moderation and loyalty to the British Throne in the troubled 
times that followed the Ilbert Bill or the Bengal Partition, The 
political school represented by the Indian National Congrek has 
been moulded into its present shape by firm-minded and far-seeing 
patriots, amongst whom _ from the beginning Sir Pherozeshah was 
one of the most influential and in later years almost the most in- 
fluential. When it was threatened with dissolution some years ago, 
anxious Congressmen all over India looked to him almost instinc- 
tively, as children in a house might to their father when the wind 
howled outside and the rain beat on the roof. It is a great pity 
that he has been taken, away _ at this critical hour in the fortunes 
of India when her final place in the British Empire is under serious 
consideration. His unrivalled power over his countrymen and his 
unique position in the non-official world of India rendered his 
goodwill and co-operation so useful to the highest authorities that 
it is no wonder Lord Curzon and Lord Sydenham regretted to have 
been deprived of them for a time. Of strength of will and courage 
of conviction he had more by far than the common share. These 
qualities preserved for him the respect and homage of his com- 
patriots_ even during the periods when he had apparently lost his 
popularity. It used to be said even of his ablest personal foes that, 
whatever they spoke and _ wrote of him ordinarily, their address 
when face to face with him was couched in accents of deference. 
Few could resist the persuasiveness and versatility of his conver- 
sation or the charm and finished courtesy of his manners. Once 
at a meeting of the Subjects’ Committee of the Congress in 
Bombay, answering a charge that used to be brought against him 
during successive years of autocratically^ preventing the framing 
of a constitution for the great National Assembly, he asked a 
Punjab veteran: “Why did you not call me to account there and 
then?” The old man answered amidst laughter that he had been 
cowed down by Sir Pherozeshah’s personality. “My personality !” 
answered he, looking smilingly round, “how can I help it, gentle- 
men?” The wrath of his assailants was turned away and nothing 
rnore was said on the subject at that sitting. Another picture of 
him that dwells in ■ the memory relates to the famous Calcutta 
Congress of 1907, when the passions of a certain section of Bengalis 
had been worked up to a high pitch and chose the great Bombay 
autocrat as one of the victims of their fury. When the Subjects’ 
Committee assembled, his forceful figure was seen on the dais in 
proximity to that of the President. Young Bengal thought that the 
Grand Old Man was in the shadow of a malignant planet, and cried 
out repeatedly ; “Down with Sir Pherozeshah I” But there he sat, 
calm and unmoved, with the unconcern of a lion until the execra- 
tions died down. He < exhibited the same composure and self- 
command in the still more exciting scenes at Surat. His person- 
ality, imposing as it was, could not account entirely for his vast 
influence. ■ People met in him a person of matchless debating power, 
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mastery of details whicli^ the ablest officials might env^^, and that 
overpowering interest which earnest advocacy commands when it 
is for unselfish causes. I have watched him more than once in the 
Legislative Council, always keen and on the alert for points of 
order and procedure not slow to signify his approval or disapproval 
as speaker after speaker turned, as if by fascination, to where he 
sat to find out what impression he was producing. Even the 
President of the Council was not altogether exempt from his inter- 
ruptions on one occasion, when the Land Revenue Administration 
of Bombay had been severely criticised by the Plon’ble Mr. Gokuldas 
Parekh, an official member, who had been stung to the quick, forgot 
himself so far ag to say that the ryots were becoming more 
more contumacious because of their friends and supporters in the 
Council and outside were inculcating habits of dishonesty. When 
Sir Pherozeshah’s turn came to speak, the scene in Council was 
worthseeing. He was obviously agitated, and while the house 
listened with tense feelings, went into the history of Bombay 
assessments and remissions, showed how the Government of India 
had to intervene to rescue the ryot from the oppressiveness of the 
Bombay revenue official, and wound up finally by raising his voice 
and exclaiming with a minatory gesture; “.As for inculcating 
habits of dishonestly, I cast the accusation back in the teeth of him 
who made it.” When I related the story to Mr. Gokhale, he clap- 
ped his hands in admiration and said; “Only Mehta could have 
done it; he never fails to rise to the occasion.” It was his manly 
outspokenness of utterance and the tone of eqiialitv’with the highest 
m the land that came naturally to him, which had sounded so un- 

1 ^ unseemly in the ears of an earlier generation of 

officials _whm first_ Sir Pheroze.shah’s voice was heard in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in the last years of Lord Elgin and the first 
years of Lord Curzon. General Sir Henry Brackenbury gave the 
number from Bombay lofty and patronising advice in the approved 
official style, and Sir James Westland complained of the “new 
spirit that had l^en introduced into the Council. The expression 
was seized by the Bengal public who^ were delighted to find an Indian 
that could stand up to exalted officials and tell them unpleasing 
^uths as to man. A public reception was given to him in 
Calcutta ^^d an address was presented in which the phrase “the 
new spirit figured prominently. This demonstration, remarkable 

Calcutta, was mainly due to the 
,Bonaerjee, most generous of friends and 
aftenvards in Bombay Stir Plieroze- 

finn i->-p In' addresses voted by the public in apprecia- 
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the consideration' of the Bill adioiirnpH r i • x i 

lowers xVl- he and some of his fol- 

lowers, including Mr. Gokhale, left the Counril mpetiticr oc, =nrr 

of demonstration, declaring that they would not eve^ bv their 

presence, participate in the enactm^ent^rf 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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unpopular a measure. In one o£ those fits of wrong-headedness 
which at happily rare intervals possess the ofScials, he was excluded 
from the place of precedence that was due on the occasion of the 
visit of their Imperial Majesties as Prince and Princess of Wales, 
although he had been elected President of the Bombay Corporation 
for the year expressly for the purpose of welcoming Their Royal 
Highnesses as the foremost citizen of the foremost city in India. 
Popular feeling was roused in an unusual degree, and the Bombay 
Government saw the wisdom of retracing their false step before 
it was too late. Another time certain high officials openly joined 
a caucus_ which tried to keep Sir Pherozeshah out of the Bombay 
Corporation, where, it was alleged, he exercised an overpowering 
and unwholesome dominance. Once more a wave of popular indig- 
nation swept off Sir Pherozeshah’s assailants, and he stood vindi- 
cated as the father and champion of the Corporation. It was about 
this time that the centralising tendency of Lord Curzon imposed a 
standard time on all India. But the cities of Calcutta and Bombay 
in indiscriminating opposition to everything that emanated from 
him, would have none of it. Sir Pherozeshah stood out for Bombay 
time and it is owing to his uncompromising attitude on the occasion 
that the visitor to Bombay still sees the mimicipal clock over the 
Crawford Market show a time much behind that which he observed 
at Victoria Terminus. Notwithstanding these episodes, however, 
the European community of Bombay, both official and non-official, 
true to their sportsmanlike qualities have always been generous in 
recognising Sir Pherozeshah’s great qualities and eminent service, 
and given due meed of gratitude and praise for his unswerving 
loyalty to the British connection, and his powerful advocacy of the 
virtues of the British Empire in critical times. Not the least 
remarkable feature of his remarkable ascendancy over the Bombay 
Corporation was its complete immunity from imputations of jobbery 
or personal aggrandisement of any sort — an example of shining 
purity for all aspirants to distinction in the sphere of local self- 
government It^ is one of^ my vivid and inspiring memories, the 
evident pride with which, in one of his confiding moods, he told a 
small party at his own tea-table that Thursdays were consecrated 
to “niy Corporation.” No fee, he said, could tempt him from 
Municipal business. He had been often compared by English 
friends to Chamberlain and ^Gladstone. One hesitates to assert 
where personal knowledge fails. But there can be no doubt Sir 
Pherozeshah was one of the strongest and wisest men of his time, 
exercising a powerful influence to noble and unselfish ends. India 
has recently suffered great losses — Ganga Prasad Varma, Satish 
Chandra Banerjee, Gokhale, Sir Henry Cotton and now Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta. Who next? We cannot stay the hand of Death. All 
we can do is .to treasure the memories of the great dead, to recall 
their virtues and so far as we may, benefit by their example.— 
{Indian Raview, November, 1915.)^ 

XI 

As a witness before the Public Service Commission 
under Lord Islington, Pherozeshah Mehta played a very 
peculiar part. I have now come to the point when I should 
mention it, as I make these talks gossippy than of a serious 
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nature. I had better mention a little talk that was then 
common. Before the Isling-ton Commission was actually 
appointed and perhaps when, it became slightly laiown that 
such a Commission would be appointed, in the Imperial Le- 
gislative Council which then sat in Calcutta, our friend N. 
Subba Rao brought in a fnotion to the effect that the condi- 
tions of the public services, with special reference to the posi- 
tion of Indians therein, should be examined by a Commis- 
sion. Generally speaking, when action in pursuance of a 
resolution or a question is taken by the Government, the man 
who actually moved the resolution or put the question is re- 
cognised. People, therefore, expected that N. Subba Rao 
would have a place on the Commission. Instead, Gokhale, 
who was not here at the time when the resolution was moved,' 
was appointed. I do not suppose anybody would have grad- 
ged Gokhale his place there. But the non-inclusion of 
Subba Rao was made the subject of some unfavourable com- 
ment. The Bombay Presidency Association, always to the 
force on such occasions, put in a very elaborately reasoned 
memorandum to which, as -its President, Pherozeshah had 
to speak; and he was heckled by the Civilian members 
amongst whom our Madras man Sir M. PTammick made him- 
self unpleasantly marked. Sir M. Hammick was not one 
of the able .Civilians of Our Presidency, nor was he laiom 
for anything in particular. But he had a sti'ong feeling for 
-A ^®^vice and felt particularly offended when Pherozeshah 
inaulged in hobby of his- He was generally fond of say- 
mg that while he agreed that the English spirit should be in- 
^oduced into the working of the Indian Constitution, that 
English ^spirit ^ would be better manifested by educated 
ndians than by European Civilians. Pie was always fond Of ■ 

was that, while in our better, 

schools and colleges a high type of education and a fair 

^ 1 with English institutions as thet 
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off his relations with the villages and never went there 
again. For that reason the Europeans claimed an advantage 
over the Indian; but Pherozeshah was always fond of quot- 
ing his own experience. He used to say to the highfliers 
of the I.C.S. I go to the village more often. "Vou are 
posted to out-of-the way-places. But we, lawyers, have 
to go to villages often and see the villagers in conditions 
more conducive to knowing their real mind’. He used 
this" very frequently. He had put this down elaborately in 
the Memorandum of the Bombay Presidency Association, 
and in his preliminaiy speech, he made it even more promi- 
nent as a part of his_ representation. Sir Murray Ham- 
mick took offence at it, and, having put him some ques- 
tions and got more and more emphatic answers, he said 
‘What is the use of the European element in the I.G.S. ? 
Is it your point that we should all go back?’ Pherozeshah 
said ‘I never meant that. I always desired a certain per- 
centage of you to remain here. You may read my speeches 
and satisfy yourself on that point. I never took the argu- 
ment to that length.’ He made a great stress on the failure 
to introduce simultaneous examination which was in those ' 
days a_ great point of contention between us and the Euro- 
peans in this countiy. He maintained that the institution 
of simultaneous examination was essential to carry out 
the promises of the Queen — ^the promises of equality of all 
under the British Flag and of the idea that no person 
should be excluded from office by reason of colour, creed 
or caste. That too, was somewhat displeasing to the Euro- 
peans of those days. They don’t mind it so much now. 
But having been pushed hard and asked repeatedly, they 
said, ‘Are we not making progress in this direction? Don’t 
we show greater and greater desire to meet your wishes ? 
Does not the Indian element increase steadily?’ and so on.' 
Pherozeshah broke out into an. exclamation : ‘That is not 
what I mean. You don’t make enough progress to satisfy 
us. While the country is progressing, you stand still. 
Every now and then a movement springs up to call a halt 
to the progress in the country’. He quoted a saying which 
I have never met with except in his speech. He quoted a 
saying of Lord Clive, “To stand still is dangerous; to re- 
treat is ruin.” I don’t know from where he got it, but 
he quoted it. This shows how well-read Pherozeshah was 
in all this Constitutional . literature in the. hi^^^ of this . 
countiy. . The Islington Commission after going rdund^and 
after haying a sitting even in - England left yrithout writing 



its Report at the outbreak of the 1914 war ; and as that war 
broke out, the expectation in India was that great strides 
would be taken in Constitutional advance at the end of the 
war. The small and petty recommendations that the Isling- 
ton Commission would make receded into the background 
and people paid no more attention to it. The war made 
the Commission utterly out-of-date. But before the report- 
stage came on, it was felt that there was nothing in 
the Commission. In fact, the Commission had a more sad 
blow inflicted on it. Gokhale died before the report-stage 
came on. In fact, how much our people expected from the 
report owing to the presence of Gokhale in it comes out 
in the dissenting minute that Sir Abdur Rahim wrote at great 
length, and he mentions that his own dissenting minute 
would suffer by reason of the fact that Gokhale was not 
alive to sign it along with him. 

During all this year, and a little before and a little after, 
one thing was observable in Pherozeshah’s life — ^not alto- 
gether pleasant to him. That was the opposition to him and 
to his ascendancy in the town of Bombay, the opposition on 
the part of the European community in general and, un- 
fortunately, of the Governor of Bombay, in particular. The 
Governor, Sir George Clarke, was a man about whom a 
rernark has to be made. His life as Governor of Bombay 
divides sharply into two unlike halves. During the first 
half, both his wife and_ daughter were alive. This is 
not generally mentioned in books written about them, but 
I n^nfion it to show how in European circles and especially 
in highly educated European societies, the companionship 
of a wife, of a sister or a daughter of advanced and cultured 
views, ^ makes a great difference to the life of even the highest 
^ Clarke (at that time, he was not a Peer) 

and his daughter^ were both remarkable for their complete 

reedom from all_ racial taint. They moved freely with 

was, perhaps unwillingly, swept 
£ong wiA ^em. His popularity therefore was greatly in- 

behaved, especially, the 
^ ^ i^to Indian socie- 

f > acquainted with the prominent 
wiSf find out exactly what they thought, 

^ father. That was a wenderful way 
mereawT P°P«^ari<y and usefulness to the 

'•^in t4 mddle 

me mwoie of his life and that made a great 
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dii¥erence to him. He married afterwards and his second 
wife was no good from this point of view, so that what Sir 
George Clarke gained, Lord Sydenham lost rapidly; and one 
of the ways in which the change was noticeable was the 
bitterness with which he assailed Sir Pherozeshah and al- 
ways attempted to reduce his importance. Sir Pherozeshah 
too, it must be said — and here I would take the liberty of 
saying to you, something which might be noticeable even by 
the younger ones amongst you, of how we, after 50 years 
of 2 .ge, cease to grow — (became stereotyped in his views. 
Even our phrases repeat themselves. Our sentences have a 
way of recurring to the point even of disgust, and you may 
often find too that we are utterly unable and unwilling to 
appropriate new ideas and adjust ourselves rapidly to chang- 
ing conditions. Some of us may wish to take credit for 
this unchanging nature by calling ourselves consistent, 
steady and so on, but the world, in general, is not nearly so 
charitable as we are to ourselves, and uncomplimentary epi- 
thets are used against us. Sir Pherozeshah, I am a’fraid, 
had got into that stage of life when he ceased to grow and 
thought that he need not grow and W’-hen he often stood his 
ground with obstinacy, repeating phrases and expressions 
that he had repeated a hundred times before. In that res- 
pect, our great men, Governors, Viceroys and Executive 
Councillors are lucky. They hold office for 5 years and then 
disappear. They have not time enough to do this. In five 
3 '’ears their day is done. But Pherozeshah had lived for 
nearly 50 ^^ears in the public eye, and there never was an 
occasion when he did not play a prominent part. His views 
were all well-known and people felt that he was disgustingly 
repeating himself. One day, in the Legislative Council 
when some measure was rushed through, Lord Sydenham 
was driving the car as rapidly as he could, got ^sgusted 
with Pherozeshah and said ‘'Two minutes more, Sir Phero- 
zeshah.’' Sir Pherozeshah had never been addressed' like 
that. He got up, and said "Two minutes, your Excellency. 
•I cannot use those two minutes better than bj^ recording an 
emphatic protest against the way you use your power ! you 
will hear more of this” and he sat down. He straightaway 
sent flaming letters to the Press. That was his way. The 
Governor was very much annoyed. He said 'My ruling 
from the Chair should not be discussed outside.’ Sir Phero- 
zeshah said that on the floor of the house, he was bound 
to obey but when he felt annoyed or injured, he thought he 
had a right to ventilate his grievances in the Press. That 
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sort of thing: ocoirred more than once. Another time he 
nioved an amendment which Lord Sydenham said was ont 
of order and refused to allow. He tried to argue but wS 
put doTO. Once more, he took to the Press which was 
ways hosprtable to him. No paper would refuse his contri- 
butions. He was so popular with them. The third was 
more livdy. You remember, I am sure, there was at C 
time a Bill called Medical Practitioners’ Bill intended to re- 
gister all those who practised medicine in the Western stvle 
I was in the local Council at the time. Dr. ZainulabdSn 
was a member also. Dr. M. Krishnaswami Aiyer hS 
brought on himself some undesirable attention on the part 
of his ^lopathic brethren, who thought that he was too mti- 
mate mth the practitioners of Unani^ or Ayurvedic systeii 

know in the medical parlance, that Act 
IS called inf^ous. At that time we all opposed the Bill here 

introduced at that time in Bombay, also 

repeatedly what it was in the Bill to which 
rt I ohTerf ft, to have said : Tt is not any part of 

registration and putting people in a register in order to e-et 

ill orlr to ' pf ^ VdeX 

of a ^^pose Pherozeshah to ridicule, told the story 

of a soldier who had been brought before a Court-martial 
seems a soldier tried by a military court has power to 

TOu^bieff to "P '"*7 severely was asked : "Do 

The poor man 

to the f ^ t object to anybody. I object 

poor Pherozeshah. In that way. Lord 

r^n Ph';rozeshahih to f“ to 

year 1913 there occureed somf oto7Xf 1' f “ 

they live after ™™don now because 

tiZ e^d are monuments of his prac- 

year ^to hf 

re^founded it— the Central Ppnf ^f r r practically 

k ^ghted later, was then the managing 

f It was about to collapse, when Pheroze- 
oJMe herculean efforts anrl TMiiiz»ri acu^xiciuzc 

id what I'c -rot-AUr J pullcd It through the crisis. 

M What IS rarely done. He placed all his tifle-deeds and 










Made all his friends do the sarne as narf nf +u ^ • . 

Bank, which was a sure sign of <ieposits in the 

the history of banks to snrti ^ not aware of 

this W’as a frirlr Pi <- ■-(. extent as to know whether 

zTslah did a Sat Sir PW 

India to-day you will see Pherozfshah’s bus?Swi-?!t 

bay Chronicle. The &rJe bounding of the Pam- 

were all in the hands of A4]o-indi^r"£ff ui,°* 
nally Pherozeshah had a grfat Si t ’all tie 
were not the champions of the Indian rt P^P«rs they 
desired, and some of them even did iothe he 

sition-calculated and ^rsistlit o?o -1^™ °PP°- 

iutprpctc tp 1 Pf^sistent opposition — to the TuHian 

mterests. It appeared therefore necessary- i-r, hn ^ xnaian 

devoted heart and soul to the Dromodnn ? I? ^ 

easily mised theSonS SboSSSh 

and the paper hldTex?eL“^^ 

the Indian comXitvanSjf"”’^ conducted on behalf of 

«dc tinderwem “S mSyThan1e1=an^^^^^^ 

t IS a paper given to the extremis caus^anSevenS 
eV h D? on its front page the writine “Pbunri- 

editor and now a -MuhaS^Idan 

only die more aTfn^d ! • ’ is now known to espouse 
■ Vnt advanced views of the Indian community 
Aow, these two events belong- to 1911 anH 

remembered as amongst the chief events nf pu 

life. Two soeeches nf ttn'c p- ^ e\ents ot Pherozeshah’s 

I mentioned ^it mv* worthy of note, 

ixrt, it m my Royapettah speech the other dair 

GoSale ?he^^nf of Mehta and 

into which G^c&i ^*^^d ^ CnU? i ^ compromise 

time to^exTS^tt^-^^^^i! °r Africa. I had no 

time lO explain this matter fully on that occasion but ac, 

ime IS not the essence of the matter in this meetino- vou 

our I “I-d it- oAe'o? 

ref e^SiTe to the R °“r strong pleas 

tones of the Empire are equally open to us. In theoiy. 
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somehow, at all events, we believe against the law or against 
the practice, that we are entitled, by reason of our being 
subjects of the Empire, not only to travel all over the 
Empire but also to settle where we please and to pursue 
what occupations we please. That has become somehow or 
other one of the elements of what is called British Imperial 
Citizenship. Pherozeshah Mehta had a strong belief of 
this nature. So, when Mahatma Gandhi [he was not 
Mahatma at that time] entered info an understanding with 
General Smuts, that he would, on behalf of the Indian com- 
munity, surrender the right of free immigration to South 
Africa provided General Smuts on his part would 
assure equal and just treatment to the Indians who had 


already settled down in South Africa. If this reciprocal 
understending were maintained on both sides, Mr. Gandhi 
was willing to close the bargain. They then passed a law 
excluding Indians. All that Gandhi stipulated was that 
Indians should not be excluded as Indians by name, but they 
could be p;cluded as people living between certain latitudes 
and certain longitudes. They said it was all right and men- 
tioned the degrees of longitude and latitude and put them 
dovim in their books. The law therefore did not mention 
Indians as specially excluded, but people living in certain 
parts of the earth’s surface. They cut the Indians out ; the 
only other condition that Gandhi made was that six Indians, 
specially invited by the Indian community already resident 
there, should be allowed every year to go there annually, 
such as doctors, teachers for the schools, or priests for the 
orthodox community, or priests for the temple, etc. 
General Smuts who was glad to come to a compromise said 
to Gandhi, “Why do you want only six? I would give you 

entrants prery year.” He was generous at the time, 
imd one more thing Gandhi wanted was that the men there 
should be given fair and equitable treatment. General 
Smuts oaid yes” to that also, and then a law was passed 
excluding Indians. I had reason to know that Smuts was 
very slippery. “SHm” is the word that they use in South 
Africa, Smuts is the slimmest of the slim. When Lord 
Irwm came out as Viceroy, he wished to send out a delegation 
+2 ^ African delegation at the Cape and discuss 

the chfferences between the two Governments. He asked me 
whether I would_^care to go there as a member of the depu- 

^ should be very glad to go; only Smuts 

nnd i had already had some ^rery unpleasant passages. I 
said it won t be very nice for the Viceroy to send a person 
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for whom Smuts may object. But Smuts -was not Prime 
Minister, but was the leader of the opposition. ‘'Why do 
you fear anything from him?” asked the Aaveroy. I then 
told Lord Irwin what I knew of Smuts. 

What Smuts did was that he did not carry out his part 
of the contract. He got us to surrender our free right of 
immigration by passing his own law and shutting out all 
Indians, except ten whom he W'ould permit, but at the same 
time he oid not carry out the promise he had given to 
Gandhi of giving fair and just treatment to the residents, so 
that their grievances are still there, except a point here and 
there, which has been redressed. 


When Gokhale came back to India from his tour at the 
end of 1913, a great reception was organised for him. 
Pherozeshah refused to go there: he was ver\' angry. He 
said This man comes after having given away our cause. 
He and Gandhi between them, in their anxiety to save a 
lakh and a halt of Indians, have surrendered our most 
important right of immigration. We must not support him 
at all”. He had somehow or other the instinct that Smuts 
would, not keep his contract and it was so. “We have lost 

and we are going to get nothing in return,” he 
said. Then he made two speeches this year, questioning the 
wisdom and propriety of the compromise into which Gokhale 
and Gandhi had entered into with Smuts. 


"T . * 1 

JL \ %' 


o pursue tnis point a iittie more with ret 
to the way in which Lord Haldane disappointed me. It 
IS a very important point and although it does not concern 
Mehta and the regular course of his story, I bring it in here 
as I may not have occasion to refer to it again. I just 
branch off>here and there to make things interest and instruct 
3 ’’ou. Some years later, after Gokhale had passed away, 
when I was in England, I happened to meet Lord Haldane 
at his own house. He took me to dinner and we had a long 
conversation. Lord Haldane was supposed to be a great 
friend of General Smuts and that was what induced me to go 
to him. I begged him to use his well-known influence with 
Smuts on behalf of the Indian communitv. I said: “I have 
come here to press the Indian case. I am going to argue it 
before official people, and will you please tiy to mention and 
discuss the matter with Smuts asking him to be nice and 
agreeable.'"” He said “No use. Smuts is a very difficult man 
to deal with. He is a great friend of mine, it is true, but he 
has got fixed views on all colour problems and it is no use my 
talking with him.” I asked “Have I lost my case ?” “No, but I 



would ask you to bear in mind that your case, is from a legal 
and constitutional point of view, very weak. You have no 
case at all. That is what I wish to say to you. In the 
British Empire Law, as it is now understood, there is no 
free right of immigration recognised. In the British Em- 
pire, no Imperial citizenship is recognised. Nothing of the 
kind. On tlie other hand each Colony which has a legisla- 
ture has been given by Parliament, the power to 
discriminate against any class of His Majesty s sub- 
jects. They may pass laws adverse to some sections of 
His Majesty’s subjects. _ They may impose disabilities on 
certain classes from which othei classes aie^ exempt. J_/if- 
ferential treatment is known to and recognised l)y British 
law and is expressly sanctioned by 1 ailianieiit<iiy eiiaelnieiitb. 
There is no use arguing from a constitutional point of view/’ 
"Then is Smuts right? As a matter of fact Smuts did 
maintain it to me and subsequently he put it clown in solemn 
document and put it down as one of the. Vi/hite papei s issued 
by Parliament. In that Paper he accused me personally 
saying 'This gentleman is going about in the Dominions and 
advocating absolute equality among all classes oi His Majes- 
ty’s subjects and raising expectations which neither^ law 
nor practice nor expediency can sanction. Imperial insti- 
tutions are not based on equality’. Pie wrote expressly that 
they are based on inequality.” I mentioned this to Lord 
Haldane whp said “He is quite right so far. But why are 
you so anxious about that? You are not a 1 ^ c. , ^ 

have not come here to plead this point. P roni the point 
of view of existing law, what you want is that this law 
should he changed and you want to agitate froin the politi- 
cal point of view for the extension of your rights. You 
want imperial citizenship to be newly created.* You are 
entitled to do so, though I cannot give you any encourage- 
ment from the strictly lawyer’s point of view. As an agi- 
tator/ yott are within your rights.^ ^ That law has not 
been changed. It is still there. That is a thing that I 
wanted specially to mention to you because most jjf ps 
start with the theoretical idea that belonging to the Empire 
owning the British flag as ours and seeking its protection 
confers on us equality of immigration. It is not so and that 
we have to understand. 

I want to mention something that I read in Mody’s 
book. It is of great interest to lawyers. I mention it only 
to show that Mody is anxious that all students of Mehta’s 
should know that Mehta had a very keen eye for 
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4en constitutional points. Sometimes, he ^^Bvei«edrffiSfs 
which nobody else could discover. In the year 1913, the 
Town Survey Bill was introduced. In that Bill there was 
a provision made for a register of possession^ to be created. 
That register was to show the title of individual holdings. 
This formed an insi^ificant portion of the Bill which was 
introduced. While it was being discussed, Pherozeshah, 
who was turning over the pages, lighted upon this provision 
for a register of possession, and he a^ once stood up and 
said ‘This register of possessions which you propose to 
introduce will be a means of trouble. The officers whom 
you appoint will go into every holding— every holding may 
consist of many fragments — and they will try to settle claims 
in an executive way. Many legal and subtle points of law 
would be involved and if your men went in a rough way 
and trying to settle possession, it would create a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of the people.’ When he said this 
everybody protested that that was not the case. But he 
insisted that that would be the inevitable result, and he was 
able to show that 20 years ago a provision similar to this 
was attempted to be introduced in the legislature and that 
he pointed it out then to the law^ officers who were convinced 
of his arguments and finally withdrew. ‘You must do the 
same now’ he said ; and most unwillingly and after a protract- 
ed debate, they agreed with him and finally dropped the mat- 
ter. 

To this date, 1913-14, belongs also a phase of the quar- 
rel between the Extremists and the Moderates. The quar- 
rel between the Extremists and Moderates of 1907 had 
been carried on all this time, and the Convention 
Congress had kept out a great many who were 
anxious to re-enter the Congress. Pherozeshah Mehta 
was one of those who stoutly opposed this re-entry _ of 
those who had withdrawn. He would make no provision 
whatever to make it easy for them to come in again. He 
said “We are well rid of them” ; but the demand in the coun- 
try and the reaction was so strong that Gokhale separated 
himself from Pherozeshah in this matter and along with 
many others of influence, Surendranath Banner] ee, B. N. 
Basu, Subba Rao and Mrs. Besant, and some men in our 
own province, tried to bring about rapproactoent. Pheroze- 
shah Mehta refused to yield and time after time, Gokhale car- 
ried on private negotiations j and, I remember, towards the end 
of 1914 after the declaration of the War, when Gokhale 
returned from England, he was visited by a great many 
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oeoole anxious to see that when the Congress met in Madras, 
it should be made possible for the _ h-xtremists to come m. 
N Subba Rao was there at the time as also JJi. Jiesant. 
You have no idea how Dr. Besant in spite of her great age 
arid her physical weakness used to go about, without minding 
trouble at all, her anxiety being to bring the Congi ess once 
more to .its original position of being an association of al 
politically-minded people in the countiy, advanced as well 

as backward. '* 

Now Mrs. Besant and Subba Rao went to Tilak and 
sooke to him. Goldiale and Tilak seldom met ui those days. 
G^oldiale and Tilak did not see each other for many years. 
This year 1914, during these poUrparlei s they once met in 
our Society and then the troubles began. But bhupendranatli 
Basu who was to be the Madras President had the ^brtion 
that Extremists and the Moderates should come together. 
He took very special pains that these 1 oona talks should beai 
very eood fruit. He and Gokhale were in correspondence 
^nd Gokhale wrote to him at first, three weeks before the 
meeting of the Congress. At that time it was expected that 

everything would be settled amicably. 

To be frank, Mehta and Wacha were jealously watching 
what Gokhale was doing. They did. not like his independ- 
ent line of encouragement to Tilak and other people, .^ci 
they expressed their disapproval in strong tei-ms _when Go- 
khale had very nearly concluded everything. .Having receiv- 
ed this warning, he was shaken a bit. Luck, however, played 
into his hands. Tilak, in one of his talks with N . bubba Kao, 
was frank with him. He said, '‘When once this thing is 
put through, do you know what I am going to do. i am 
going to flood the Congress with my men, and I will over- 
whelm you and change the creed of the Congress. And 
am going to agitate in the country for the severance of the 
British connection”, and so on. Subba I^ao that very even- 
ing came and told Gokhale . what was going to happen. 
Goldiale had already been shaken, as I told you. As soon 

as he ' heard, this fijorn Subba Rao, he wrote to Bhupendra- 

^ A11 'f'U/aoA oLinn o Qr.A PIlH T HC 


nath Basu 'All these negotiations are at an end. I shall no 
longer take part in it.’ B. N. Basu disclosed this letter ; and 
of course, Gokhale was made the recipient of abuse of the 
vilest kind. Tilak used all his papers and all his skill m 
showing that Gokhale having given his word, was going back 
on it. Ah sorts of unima^^^ things were said. Mrs. 
Besant stood by Gokhale. She did not like the way iu 
which Gokhale was being abused. She felt that Gokhale was 
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beins- used very badly. She wrote as soon as Gokhale died 
m Februarv 1915, “What hastened Gokhale’s death was the 
bitterness with which he was assailed by Tilak and his orga- 
nisers.” Well, that was the unfortunate thing 

To carry on. the story a little, in that year, 1914, the 
Con<^ress met without the Extremists as before. But in 
191^ the Extremists said “W^e have stayed out long enough 
but we are going to come in this time ” Their efforts woijd 
have been successful but for the fact that Pherozeshah resolv- 
ed to invite the Congress from Madras to Bombay, ms chief 
obiect being that the whole of the Congress arrangements 
should be in his hands and in his own power, to prevent this 
fusion between the Moderates and the Extremists irom 


happgimg.^ we pass on, I must mention a small episode which 

is not mentioned in any book or magazine, so far bs I Imovr. 
Pherozeshah Mehta had to choose a man to be President. 
‘We want a strong man. We want a man who imows nis 
own mind’ said Pherozesliah, and chose Sinha. He was one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. You do not know 
his very great qualities In contrast to^his fate, he was^a 
most modest man and of retiring disposition, but - ^ 

it that all the best things in India should come to him nrst 
so that he was thrust into positions of prominence against 
his will Well, he declined the Presidentship of the Congress 
and said T won’t gof. Then Pherozeshah sent a telegram— 
iust four words— characteristic of him \ou dare not refuse , 
and he was President. That brings us to the Congress of 
1915. Unfortunatelv Gokhale died that year and Pheroze^ 
shah who had made all the necessary arrangements also died 
two months before the Congress so that the Congress was 

held without Gokhale and Mehta. , 

At this point I am going to tell you how the disappear- 
ance of these two men marked the beginning, as it 
what I call — do not think it reasonable, — a heyoay of Inman 

politics, the end of 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. These ogr 
years from the end of 1915 to the middle ^f ^9 8 
the high watermark as ,, it were of Indian politics, 
and Muhammadans joined forces together and these years 

marked the attainment of full understanding bet^^een Ae 

Extremists and the Moderates in the Congress— the hol(hng 
. of the Congress and the Muslim League m the ^ame 
and the two bodies sometimes meeting t<^ether 
ing their managements to mix together. Th^ we fell awa> 
again. These four years mark the time when it was the 

common chapter of Indian politics. 
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I said yesterday just before we left that I intended to 
dwell in detail on the years 1915, 1916, '1917 and 1918 as 
years during which our political fortunes, seemed to be on 
the up-grade. Since then we fell into our usual bad luck. 
Now, of course, we are very much down. But these are 
the years which marked the top reached by our united wis- 
dom. I will perhaps allude to it in a scattered sort of way, 
partly to-day and partly, the next time. It is of some im- 
portance but, of course, it is after Pherozeshah’s period. 
Though it is after his time, it is intimately connected with 
the events which he had to deal with. One of the last 
acts of his was the securing of Sinha for the Presidency of 
the 1915 Congress. I told you how Sinha was unwilling to 
accept that onerous office as he knew that it would be at- 
tended with difficulty, but Pherozeshah insisted and sent him 


a four-word telegram which brought Sinha down on his 
Imees, as it were. Unfortunately, Mehta did not live to 
attend that Congress. Before we actually come to the 
Congress itself, I shall say a word about the change that 
■came over the relations between the head of the Bombay 
Government and our hero. I told you how during the last 
years the horizon was somewhat darkened by the hostility 
that the Governor, Lord Sydenham, exhibited in a some- 
what naked form to our most illustrious leader. It was a 
pity but when Lord Sydenham retired, the skies brightened 
because he was succeeded by Lord Willingdon. Lord Wil- 
lingdon came with the reputation of a sound Liberal and he 
was a very sound and much-respected Liberal. He showed 
himself that he tried to reverse the policy of Lord Sydenham 
in many respects. I told you Sydenhamb Governorship was 
divided into two halves, the first being liberal and popular 
during^ which he was respected and loved by his people, 
wffile in the second he became hard-hearted and scoffed at 
public opinion. He showed many of the undesirable features 
of the Tor>- mind and I had a very sad experience of it when 

L gave evidence be^f ore the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
CoMiission. This relates to 1914-15. He left in 1914-15 


ana Willingdon came to the Gadi and he was, as later on he 
proved ta in Madras, a perfect gentleman. His behaviour 
^ was desirable. In fact, he and his wife, Lady 
VViiiingdon, threw open the doors of the Government House 

to Indian ^ests and European guests indiscriminatelv and 

ey made it a point to show by their behaviour and conver- 
sation and by their readiness to accept engagements that 



they would make no racial distinction whatever, and that 
their social relations were ver}' marked. Lady Willingdon 
had admirable social qualities. I remember when I was in 
Bomba}^, occasionally from Poona, people told me how they 
found a remarkable change in the Government House. 
Hardly a man was not invited to a very select party in which 
both husband and wife mingled with Indians on equal terms 
without the slightest effort. That was remarkable about 
the Willingdons. They met men and women and behaved 
like men and w^’ornen. Once I remember when the Public 
Ser\dces Commission was there Bhupendranath Basu telling 
me that he had just stepped into the Government House 
to say 'How do you do?’ to these people but they asked him 
to stay with them and he did. Pherozeshah naturally 
changed towards the Government House and there 
were two things of public importance in respect of 
which ■ this great change became manifest. One was the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion. You remember how Mehta had built up the Corpora- 
tion to be the model for all India, to be the second City in 
the Empire, and where the honours of the countr}* were 
paid to him on the visits of Royalty. Mehta had done it 
twice before and now, the Bombay Corporation was cele- 
brating its Golden Jubilee. It started four years before I 
was bom and it celebrated its Jubilee in 1915. Lord Wil- 
lingdon came and presided. All sorts of toasts were pro- 
posed and naturally Pherozeshah was the hero of the day; 
and Lord Willingdon himself made a humourous speech in 
the course of which he just threw a casual hint. He said: 
"It seerhs this Bombay Corporation Members do not kno'w 
how to conduct business. They always obstruct things and 
my official members and m}^ Commissioner complains to me 
that all schemes for improvement of the City are opposed” , 
and so on. He did not know anything about it but just a' 
chance shot and he said it in such a way that it did not hurt 
anybody; and then Pherozeshah was equally humorous and 
said "Well, your Excellency, if costty schemes of improve- 
ment are proposed, it is no wonder that our people opposed 
them. Your Commissioner and your official members did , 
not pay for these schemes. The}' put their hands very^ libe- 
rally into our pockets. Naturally they should be liberal in 
their proposals and we, who have to pay the bill, must hesi- 
tate and enquire about the necessity. It is our duty to see 
that people do not pick our pockets too easily.” and so the 



thing went, 
function. 


J 


was the reci|nent ot grcMt honotu's at this 


The other thing that I woulcl mention is towards the end 
of his life. Pherozeshah was a man in whose many-sided 
activities grew a devotion to and a <iee|) Ivncmdedge in all tlie 




educational problems of the Presidency. I le had been a 
Senator for a great many years and took part in all the pro- 
ceedings. You remember how it was he who brought to 
light many of the arbitrary actions of the Governor of the 
day in carrying out some of the provisions of the Uni- 
versities Act of Lord Curzon. ^fhe (iovernment was a 
as it were, doing many illegal acts, Mehta cons 
lawyers and conducted legal proceedings against: the Gover- 
nor. Lord Curzon stepped into the breach and tried to save 
his subordinates by passing a ‘Validation Act. You remem- 
ber I explained about validation bills and their effect gene- 
rally on the public before. The hostility tliat I.ord Syden- 
ham showed towards Mehta was recognised as a public 
shame, and Mtilita neglected liim somewhat. When Lord 
Hardinge visited Bombaj^ soon after lie became Vice- 
roy, this matter was mentioned to him and he was told 
also of what I..ord Sydenham who felt tliat he had neg- 
lected Pherozeshah did indirectly to put a (|uestion to him. 
‘Suppose, I appoint you Vice-Chancellor, would you be 
agreeable to make the changes that I wish to make?’ Natu- 
rally the authority of the Vice-Chancellor and his initiative 
would go a great way and would advance or hinder propo- 
saLs of the Government. M!ehta said that he would examine 
everything on its merits and Sydenham was not confident 
that he would get his assistance and so appointed Chan- 
davarkar. This fact was mentioned to Hardinge also. 
When Hardinge met Willingdon at his house, he told him 
‘You have got to make reparation to Pherozeshah. It would 
be a shame if you do not make him Vice-Chancellor for some 
time at least’. Pherozeshah agreed to be Vice-Chancellor 
and he was appointed. This was a long-delayed honour 
but unfortunately he did not live to use this high position 
to iLe advantage of the Presidency. You may" not know, 
having lived in Madras all the time, that only in our Univer- 
sity at Convocation time some fellow is asked to deliver the 
customary address to the graduates of the year, but else- 
where the Convocation address is delivered every year by 
the Yice-Chancellor himself. Everybody was expecting Sir 
Pherozeshah would make one of the most remarkable pro- 
hotuicements upon the subject of education of which hcrcer- 
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tainly was a master. It was a pity that although he was 
appointed early in 1915, it was not possible for him to come 
to Bombay till about August. In the year 1915 he devoted 
his time between the health resorts of Poona and Deolali 
near Nasik. He was in Deolali for three months and for 
the next three months in Poona and was unable to spend any 
time in Bombay. They postponed the Convocation. Two 
days in August were fixed. It was a pity he came to Bombay 
specially to attend the Convocation and deliver his address ; 
he came on the morning of the previous day from^ Poona 
and on the advice of doctors and on his ow^n inclination, 
kept himself completely free of engagements and would ncrt 
see anybody, would not write much and conserved his strength 
for the next day. As ill-luck would have it, somebod}' 
said that some important business was being conducted in 
the Corporation and that he must go there. Much against his 
better judgment he resolved to attend the Bombay Corpo- 
ration-— that was his weakness, and somebody played upon 
it. He took part in the business, forgot himself 
exerted himself a little ; and the same night he fell ill. He 
passed a very uneasy night and the next mormng he was 
very ill, and doctors forbade his going to the Convocatiom 
So, his great speech at the Convocation was never delivered 
and towards the end of that year, he passed away. 


I ought to mention that on one of the days he was in 
Bombay, I visited him. Gokhale had died eariy_ m the 
year arid they made me succeed him in the headship of the 
Society. I had till that time kept away from the gre^t 
ones of Bombay. Having' become the President of 
the Society, it would not do me any good to 
n^ect these big_ people amon^t whom - Gokhale 
had a very prominent position. His successor must 
make himself known at least, and so I went with a g^d 
deal of hesitation and with very natural diffi^nce. I ^ 

arSat time, and he held Court, as it were about IS or 16 
people sitting around him-all relaxed and makr^ me^ 
disrassing matters with great freedom. Whm I 
found out where Pheroz^hah s— ^ 

Ks ve^r^afflble. He was a m^ 

and he put me at my ease ^d i„- 

two. I lost my nervousness and oegan to taiK 
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terest I shall tell you one of the chief topics of conver- 
sation ; it is very relevant to our subject. 

I told you how he was always a little suspicious in res- 
pect of the Congress. He thought, with very good reason, 
tliat Gokhale was somewhat weak and that he was nego- 
tiating with the Tilakites and arranging a sort ,of compro- 
mise so that the Extremists could come back to the Con- 
gress. He knew that and he wanted to know what sort of 
person I should be because of his .. disapprobation of 
Gokhale's action. He began to ask me about Gokhale and 
his relations with Besant. After Gokhale, she had as- 
sumed the negotiations for the rapproachment with the 
Extremists. I then told Pherozeshah what I knew. 
Gokhale’s relation to Dr. Besant was generally known 
but it was very interesting. I shall mention to you, 
although it is a departure from the subject, showing 
some characteristics both of Gokhale and Besant. 
Gokhale had a mind inclined towards religion and was 
strongly pulled towards the things of the other world. He 
was a religious man but he had no positive beliefs. He 
believed in a sort of way that a Higher Power was guid- 
ing tlie destinids of the Univei*se as well as of individual 
men and women. Once or twice, he had told me that this 


belfef was so strong and vivid that he nearly felt that he 
was under the immediate guidance of this Higher Power 
but about the nature of the Higher Power and how the in- 
fluence came, he did not say. He was a strictly scientific 
man in^ certain respects. How he managed to com- 
bine this with astrology passes me. Everything of 
supernatural interest and ultramundane would attract 
him. Once when Dr. Besant visited Poona, a stream 
of young people went and saw her and Gokhale 
was among them. He wanted to understand two of 
the secret doctrines and so sat before her and put her a few 
questions. Not many of you have actually met and talked 
with him. He would take things quick and threw himself 
heart and soul into the business and show how active his 
rnind was. He was not like me, but very quick. Even 
though I understand things I do not 'make it appear so and 
am cautious in nature. He would put questions one after 

3,nd as answers came he put questions bearing on 
them even before the answers were given. He engaged too 
much of her attention. Dr. Besant in her life was accustomed 

^own prostrate before her and she did not 
like the way in which this young man put her a stream of 
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questions, and when he put a very intimate questions ‘How- 
do you know it?’ or just like that, she became somewhat 
haughty, and like a teacher to an impertinent pupil, said 
‘Young man, you wdll understand the why and how 
when you are older.’ That finished him with her. Not- 
withstanding this rebutf, he entertained great respect 
and regard for her, as he knew^ of the great things 
that she had already won before she came to 
India. . In England, amongst the great ones of that coun- 
try, she had established a high position for herself. Long 
afterwards, I met Bernard Shaw. He was one of her earlv 
associates. He told me in 1928, how Dr. Besant had already 
gone nearly to the top of the public people of the time. I 
need not tell you Bernard Shaw was a witty man. He told 
me how he crossed her like Puck. He told- me that •, she 
had mastered popular Science, Philosophy and had read in 
the department of History and Economics that she was one 
of the most learned persons of the time and took part in all 
the forward movements. Mrs. Besant in those days could 
attend to four men’s work. Take any of the four of the 
most industrious men, her output would be more than the 
four — ^When a man like Bernard Shaw tells you that story, 
you must believe it cent per cent. That is why people here 
were afraid of her — ^people like Wedderburn and Mehta who 
went about their wnrk in a leisurely sort of w-ay. How- 
could they stand to her whose dynamic ener^ took pne thing 
after another. That is why they did not like her at all to 
come into Indian politics. They looked upon her with sus- 
picion: ‘This woman will land us in difficulty. We shall 
not have a day’s peace’ ; and so they kept her out of it. She 
was not one to be kept. She wotdd come through the first 
door, back door or though the windows and somehow she 
came in. Mrs. Besant, as I told you, tried her best in 1914, 
to bring about the reconciliation. She wanted that Subba 
Rao and other people should not mix up with this thing too 
much. She thought that she should t^e the lead herself . 
She went to Calcutta and talked with Surendranath Banner- 
jee, Motilal Ghose, Arabindo Ghose and B. C. Pal and 
having talked to them knew their minds, and then came to 
Poona. When she came there^ she wanted to stay in the 
Society with us. Gpkhale was yielding but did not know- how 
Pherozeshah and Wacha would take it. She_ stayed with 
Gokhale in his own house and was pounding him hour after 

hour. He gently put her off. _ 

When I went to Pherozeshah, he put a few conven- 










nt is your position to- 

?” I said I 


ot her men 


lal questions ; 

wards Dr. Besant? Are . 
was not one of her men. 

"Wacha, what do you say?” he asked turning to Wacha. 
It was his customarv question to Wacha always and, 
of course '’Wacha said: “Yes.” He was a Ycs-nian for 

TV/T 

Then he asked me what Gokhale said aliout it._ 

I told him that he did not have aiiy diificuUy vvi ^ 
but asked me to be always caretul with her as I lived in 



as very 


near her and that he wantcxl me to keep on 
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‘And have, you observed it caretully t 
s,’ I said. 

Are you not associated with any oJ 
Home Rule League?’ I said I wasjmt in 
League. ‘Are you not m 






her movements, 




Society?/ 


‘Gokhale was.’ I replied; and then he asked Arc you a 

lucmbcr of licr wonderful PjirUiiiiiciit. in tne \ • M * I . A. * 


I said, ‘Yes I am.’ ‘How many Bilks have you introduced ? 

.1 I I #'* fi. 


I am a 
She asked 


he queried. ‘I have not introduced any Bills^ 

SU Mauber. I did not take any part 
Gokhale ‘Why don’t you become a Member?’ and then she 

asked me to join.’ 

“Wacha, do you hear?” he said. 

He thus tried to draw out of me all the weaknesses 
Gokhale had. Then, he said “Young man, we here are very 
careful in our dealings with her and I should like you to be 
careful too. Don’t become one of her satellites for soon you 
would be sucked in.” I said that it was not so easy to suck 

me in. 

I should tell you about the Home Rule League. It was 
one of the great ideas that came to Dr. Besant almost sud- 
denly. She found out that the Indian National Congress was 
somehow or other not easy to grapple, with a man like 
Banner jee in Calcittta and Mehta in Bonibay;^and Tilak 
though not easy to manage, was on her side. She thought 
that she would do wisely if she could turn politics in her 
own way in India and started another organisation. She 
■consulted people and they advised her that i^ she started an 
organisation on independent lines she would be opposed by 
all these people. They said ‘Take care, as it will be a sort 
of challenge to the Congress.’ ‘I won’t put it in rivalry to 
the Congress. This will be an ausdliary to the Congress, 
meant to hdp it’ she said. And so, all through 1915 she 



ilovered over us, asking ‘Will you join?’ Very few 
were willing and when she came to Bombay she had a 
big meeting. Mehta was alive but he did not attend. -He 
said we should not join it. ‘You may now say, Mrs. 
Besant,’ he said, ‘you won’t run as a sort of rival to the 
'Congress but it will become a rival to the Congress. You 
will put Congress aside, for our Congress meets once a year 
and you would be doing things between the meetings. We 
refuse to allow you to start a Home Rule League as an 
adjunct of the Congress’. When we opposed, she would 
listen but would take advantage when we weakened. She 
went to Dadabhai in his V ersova home without any of us 
knowing it and reminded him of how she helped him in his 
Parliamentary compaign about fifty years ago. He said ‘Yes. 
I remember’ ; and they'became great friends. ‘I want you 
to be the President of an organization which I want to start 
to help the Congress’ she said. ‘Nothing better!’ said the old 
man, and so she got him to become the President. He said ‘I 
am an old man’. She said ‘You will be the head of the whole 
organization. It will have an Indian branch and an English 
branch. The English branch will be conducted by Wedder- 
burn and the Indian branch by Subramanya Aiyer. I have 
written to Wedderburn asking him to be the President of 
the European Branch. You will be. President of the whole 
organization.’ The old man said ‘All-right’ and gave his 
consent. Then she went about saying, “I have got Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Subramanya Aiyer and Wedderburn”. Veiy 
few people were interested and she found that Pherozeshah’s 
consent was also essential to her plans. She went to see 
him. He was in Deolali at that time very ill, and he died in 
November ; and this was about end of September or October. 
He was not able to see her. She waited for a full day, and 
yet he did not see her. She was very much aggrieved. Phero- 
•zeshah was not a man who refused to receive a lady. He 
was wery particular about his toilet and if he wanted to see 
her it would have cost him two hours of preparation and 
hard work. She said afterwards that she had never suffered 
this sort of humiliation. 

Then Mehta and Wedderburn wrote to Dadabhai and 
took him to task. “Old man, we took care of you. How 
can you give your consent to be President without consulting 
any of us?”^ It was a tough job dealing with him. , He 
said ‘Where is the harm? I have agreed to be President of an 
organization which would, be an adjunct of the Congress’. 
He spoke in that very simple way. A few days later, a 
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to draw iip a scheme and call for a meeting at Poona. 
Gokhale put it off until 1915 began. In 1915 Willingdon 
began to ask for this. Then, in his last days, about 15 days 
before he passed away, Gokhale took up a piece of 
paper and wrote in pencil his own ideas of what 
the future constitution of India should be; and he 
wrote to Pherozeshah and the Aga Khan that he 
could not meet them unless they came. Mehta found 
it difficult to come but the Aga Khan came. He 
wrote it in the presence of Gokhale and put his mark on it 
as it were and Gokhale did so. I want to tell you that the, 
Aga Khan had followers all along the West Coast of Indis. 
and the East Coast of Africa. He had enormous clientele in 
East Africa and in South Africa too. His men were doing 
all the retail trade all along the coast and were accumulating 
fortunes. Whenever he went there, he would bring lakhs 
and lakhs without any difficulty. _ His best following was in 
Tanganiyaka, German East Africa. The Aga Khan was 
far-seeing. He is one of the first-rate diplomats, and my 
private opinion is that the best diplomats are amongst the 
Muhammadan community. He was most acute and saw 
farther than other people and as he was a man who held a 
commanding position by reason of_ his wealth, experience, 
exalted position and personal acquaintance with Royalty, he 
had an insight into the political problems of all the import- 
ant countries in the world. There was no country on the 
Continent which he had not visited, and he knew every- 
thing about everybody in all countries. Kings, Queens, Am- 
bassadors and high personages were his friends. To him it 
appeared that some political adjustment in respect of terri- 
torv would be made as soon as the W^ai was over. He knew 
Germany had vast possessions all over the world and that 
everv Dominion had something to gain definitely .at ffie. 
end of the War. First-class prophecy that came true ! He 
thought ‘Why should India not get something? Australia 
is going to get. New Zealand is going to get md rv y 
d we not have a share of the spoils He 
not recognise that India was hardly a _ Domij 
nion. He thought our share also was certain and 
asked Gokhale to put one paragraph at the end:— 
“It would be well if German East Africa con- 

quered from Germany should be imde an Indiam colopy 
and be placed under the Government of India . I his nas 
nothing do. do ■ with the Constitution. It ’was ^ 

crreat ambitions of the Aga Khan who saw far ahead. 
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mate and exhaustive talk about all kinds of things; and 
Modv savs that Mehta and Gokhale were not cordial but 
between them a sort of coldness had sprung up. I found 
that they were most cordial to each other and where topics 
of the day came in review each disclosed his heart freely 
to the other. If you read the proposals of Gokhale to-day 
you would laugh at them. They are so backward. You 
would wonder that Gokhale, with the approval of the Aga 
Khan, Willingdon and Mehta had produced such a docu- 
ment : but it was much in advance of that day. 

One of the proposals is that there should be fifty per 
cent Indian Executive Councillors. In the nationalisation 
that we talk of to-da.y, it is so backward. We want the 
Executive to be responsible to a Legislature. He wanted a 
kind of legislature with an executive subordinate to it, but 
by no means responsible. That was the line in which 
Gokhale wanted the Indian Constitution to be made. Mehta 
was saying all the while 'You are wrong. wrong. 

"VVe must progress along British lines. British Parliamen- 
tary Government is the thing we want; just as they make 
the executive responsible to the Parliament. That is the 

line we should to take.’ . , , , . j ^ -t 

We have all discussed Mehta s work in some detail, 

but it would be well to take as it were a measure of the work 
L had done and how he differs from other men especially 
from those who resemble him in other qualities. I think I 
will try and do, as it were, the summing up of Mehta. I 
have considered him as a politician and statesman, spd bave 
not said anything about his private life— how he conducted 
himself in other matters and some few words will be 

required, before we have done with Mehta. 

MM 

VTTT 

We have only the last scene left. Pherozeshah Mehta 
was one of those fortunate people who died without much 
struggle for life. He had been declining steadily. On t e 
last day, 5th November, he rose as usual, performed ms 
toilet and his ablutions, and read the papers that came 
to him, and his tappds. Doctors saw him and pronomiced, 
'All right— no trouble’. Then, as he went m, he felt a 
sudden spasm near the heart and just stood near the beck 
as if unable to move. People rushed to his help and put 
Mm to bed. A little brandy was administered by the 
doctor, but it had no effect and without saying a word, 

he passed away. 
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shall t^ll put our heads together g'^' ^ f 
&u<w Aci ruifl ai 1 anffeci 
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to draw up a scheme and call for a meeting at Poona. 
Gokhale put it off until 1915 began. In 1915 Willingdon 
began to ask for this. Then, in his last days, about 15 days 
before he passed awa}?-, Gokhale took up a piece of 
paper and wrote in pencil his own ideas of what 
the future constitution of India should be ; and he 
wrote to Pherozeshah and the Aga Khan that he 
could not meet them unless they came. Mehta found 
it difficult to come but the Aga Khan came. He 


wrote it in the presence of Gokhale and put his mark on it 
as it were and Golffiale did so. I want to tell you that the 
Aga Khan had followers all along the West Coast of Indk. 
and the East Coast of Africa. He had enormous clientele in 
East Africa and in South Africa too. His men were doing 
all the retail trade all along the coast and were accmnulating 
fortunes. Wheneyer he w’ent there, he would bring lakhs 
and lakhs without any difficulty. His best following was in 
Tanganiyaka, German East Africa. The Aga Khan was 
far-seeing. He is one of the first-rate diplomats, and my 
private opinion is that the best diplomats are amongst the 
Muhammadan community. He was most acute and saw' 
farther than other people and as he was a man who held a 
commanding position by reason of his wealth, experience, 
exalted position and personal acquaintance wdth Royalty,, he 
had an insight into the political problems of all the import- 
ant countries in the w'orld. There Avas no countr}^ on the 
Continent wffiich he had not visited, and he knew every- 
thing about everybody in all countries. Kings, Queqns^ ^Am- 
bassadors and high personages were his friends. To^him it 
appeared that some political adjustment in respect of terri- 
tory w^ould be made as soon as the War was over. He kn^ 
Gremiany had vast possessions all over^the world and ^ 
every Dominion had something to gain definitely at t_e. 
end of the War. First-class prophecy that came true ! He 
thought ‘Why should India not get something? Australia 
is going to get, N ew Zealand is going to get ^d wr y 
should we not have a share of the^ spoils. H 
did not recognise that India was hardly ^ ^ 
nion. He thought our share also wa.s certain 
asked Gokhale ’ to put one paragra^ at the 
. ‘Tt would , be well if German 

1^?he pW 4Ter L Government oOndla”. This has 

nothing rto. do with the C°nstitabon. Ht w^s om 

nf fhf^ A^sl Khan who saw tar aneaa- 
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mate and exhaustive talk about all kinds of things; and 
Mody says that Mehta and Gokhale were not cordial but 
between them a sort of coldness had sprung up. I found 
that they were most cordial to each other and where topics 
of the day came in review each disclosed his heart freely 
to the other. If you read the proposals of Gokhale to-(^y 
you would laugh at them. They are so backward. You 
would wonder that Gokhale, with the approval of the Aga 
Khan, Willingdon and Mehta had produced such a docu- 
ment; but it was much in advance of that day. 

One of the proposals is that there should be fifty per 
cent Indian Executive Councillors. In the nationalisation 
that we talk of to-day, it is so backward. We want the 
Executive to be responsible to a Legislature. He wanted a 
kind of legislature with an executive subordinate to it, but 
by no means responsible. That was the line in which 

Gokhale wanted the Indian Constitution to be made. Mehta 
was saying all the while Wo_u are wrong You are wrong. 

, We must progress along British lines. British Parliamen- 
tary Government is the thing we want; just as they make 
the executive responsible to the Parliament. That is 

line we should to take.’ , ,, , , i • 

We have all discussed Mehta’s work in some detail, 
but it would be well to take as it were a measure of the work 
he had done and how he differs from other men especially 
from those who resemble him in other^ qualities. I tok 1 
will try and do, as it were, the summing up o ^ < t* 

cLsidered him as a politician and 5 "^. Imve 

himself in ^other matters and ■ some few words will be 
rc(jtiir€(i, before we have don with Mehta. 


X 


We have only the last scene left. Pheroze^ah Mehte 
was one of those fortunate people who died mttout much 

struggle for life. He had been declining' steadily. On ae 

toSet his ablutions, and read ae P^Pe^ 
to Mm, and Ms tappffh. doctors saw Mm and pron r 
‘ right— no trouble’. Then, as he went in, he ±elt a 
sudden spasm near the heart and jnst stood n^r the bed 

doctor, hut it had no effect and witoout saymg a word, 

he passed away. 
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hook, which IS debu liui IS . ^ 

ously. it has '‘s 'm.aal.o s^ ^ 

parts oi Pher^eshah^s • ,,, 1,^,,.^, in ivl.ich it 

i« -ictive side of his career. 1 shall icad the 

t ‘7„'nw MS 11 "is a very favoiirahle, but by no means 
extract now as t . .^j.^, afcount of the great mm. 

too favourable oi op. .. ,,,„ .vifikuilar features ot pubhc 

hfe on which he made his 
enduring. It is a very short extract. 

1. . lie wns VV(' tliiiflv- wc may nay with-, 

In bis devotion to ’<mv eitv has isver produced, 

out exaggeration, f wilii lUo wider 
He gave to 7 :uid\lm growth oT a !aor(.i mute- 

field now open to Int i I Y j‘n,| ,, Hucf.e.sHor It Is a 

rialistic spirih, IS he^ e^ io \hiH world is iudispensilde. It 

truism to say th«i,t no iu,u .(Pices of ibe most, tlistm- 

toxnbltag lesson to see hotoro us, it is 

guisM men arc Phcnw.c.sliali ’s ptarc in tUe l.te ot 

equally true Lo • vVe all (V'cd tlm poorer liy Ina 

Bombay will never bt ; ; ' ; ' V . , eminent (‘itiwm will never be 
aeath. Tim -Irf-tl-;; ^‘llI^^Ucs. "imnsorllis will mourn the 

replaced; out, side ■ , likeable man, one wlio tougbt 

bard, but t 5^^ u,,. i,i„t,,ir(‘, and mm wlio guve 

wMo^he wal largely histrmuonfnl in raising 

, India and the second m ibt, Imipu t, 



The language isi glowing with «yni|)atlietic appiom 
tion, but I must say, it is by no means i 

he filled in the Bombay Corporation ot wlueh lu. was what 
is called the hoss—the unquestioned l)Oss tor a ‘ 

He made the Corporation, laid the lines ot 

tion for shaping the City, framed its constituiion <m - 
watched over its growth from every point ot view 
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paternal care. In fact, oneofthe great lessons of Pheroze- 
shah’s life, perhaps the greatest lesson, which it is not possi- 
ble for ns to learn in its fullness but of which we may catch 
a glimpse, is the pride he took in the City of his birth. 
He was proud of Bombay; he was proud of its Corpora- 
tion ; he was proud of its wealth and splendour ; he was 
proud indeed of the way in which it set the example of 
the proprieties and glories of civic life for the whole of 
India. I have already mentioned that to hi! credit, un- 
challenged and unchallengeable, stands the signal quality 
of pure and unselfish service. In spite of his unparallell- 
ed influence in the City, in spite of the great opportunities 
he had for enriching himself or for advancing the inte- 
rests of his friends, he kept his hands absolutely clean- 
and did not sully them by the remotest touch of favouri- 
tism or nepotism of any kind. I think this cannot be re- 
peated too often. My friends, I am not without sym- 
patliy witli our people failings, but I eaniiot bring My- 
self to forgive or even, to talk witli toleration of tlie pliant 
wav ill wbicb we all look on tbe lapses of oiii repiesenta- 
SyfsIaThrCorporation and elsewhere, refer to their faU- 
ings away from propriety as if they were the merest tiifles 
in public life, of which any man may be gnflty without los- 
irvo' his character. Ho, it is to me, an unutteiable shame 
that although we have had civic institutions of a fairly 
hio-h level since 1882 when Lord Kipon’s famous Resolution 
was promula*ated, although w^e have had municipalities 
and rural boards more or less well developed, although we 
have prided ourselves through the cenluries of being t e 
inheritors of venerable village institution^ we have not 
shown, either in this sphere or in the sphere of the mana- 
gement of our temples, charities and public enda^pts, 
that regard for honour, charaeter, for devotion to the inte- 
rests of institutions committed to our care which alone wiU 
entitle us to the honours of Self-government. I feel this to 
be a great shame and I never demur, when I have an oppor- 
tunitv of holding up Pherozeshah ’s name as a sninmg 
example for all time, of a man who did great thmgs or 
our municipal life, who established our character for pun^ 

and clean-haiidedness and who showed how a man snou a 
be a worthv and proud citizen of a great City in this 
nonntry. To that feature of Pherozeshah ’s character, the 
paneewric of the Times of India draws our attention. ^ 
Now, let me pass on to consider what were the chief fea- 
tures of his character that contributed to what may be re- 
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ti^e hear of tUe poor 

a.o- t.e P^ o^^^l^our„ ^ 

th^t darken the valley where we all live and move and 

have OUT noonle it ma-y seem to he a, happy life. 

I dare sav Pherozesliah felt it so and ^^oyed d. kiit iihea 

we estimate his eharaeter we have and no 

pare it with the lives of other i«oh ^ 2vat- 

ilaa PHTi siDieuoiis hi the service ol hLimd.iiity, no less eieYax 

ed b t famous, and eonspicuous and m 

^ ’ vr di-ffprPTd wav of >men who thought that it 

a ver> f|itteieiit perfect sympathy 

^'^+1 termor as to he poor themselve's, of men who, bom 
Sk ik’r ever,^:bing away and embraced poverty as 

,22^ the poor, just like the poor and partook of then 

tJXdn.'s’ and the! ■ ioys. Some generations ago, a great 
sutteimgs ana a iiersoii who kept li^ or 

sociar \MJiivo , descended to the level ot tte 

poor, visited their homes like an angel ^ 

llothes, food and medielne and won the heails of peopte 

that way and e,stablished himself « ive their 

of humanity. Not that they ^ did ^iVot Ui^e 

own lives ^01- were eontent to come down 

Tw and then from thatch level in order 

. Ml of piV and tenderness blit not ^ave that fete 
feeling and sympathy which flows f rom one t.o an , 
fte same station in life. About forty years ® 

soeill workers a theory, fully earned out 

to he a social servant of the true y _ ^ 

"with those people ■whom you choose ,o ^ „r],0^.0 

thev lived, you had to go through the 

which they went and you have to be one ol them 



hp to do the service on the highest level and with 
erertest^effieienev. That theory to came m- 

to promce on themselves as 

Mahatma Gandhi “ /“^^ed ealliii- himself and 
stripping g;ajiian He took this as a lesson 

from the West toe it haa 

is the kmo 01 “"Vt IJtod ivants. It is one of the sav- 

n^":Ss of tL world that to a type ot 

mg It is not onlv the Missionaries that 

dtotoAs bv no means the high-placed Brahmin to 

vonrself hare, to he the poorest among the pool, 

the most wretched *1915 goon after Gokhale ’s 

I remember the “ the j ^i lJ ^ Mahatma and 

death, when Ae^ilahatma to v as nor 

who had to fina his dest . „ j oturing which he 

had to travel all the count j ^ Gothale’s nass- 
was taking our leave a few montns aitei v rlifferent— 
L„ PWS.V We were tttus untried— all ot us diiteieni 

nrt kno-^n-r what to do. but we were ansious to out 

what was iiT the mind of this singular man witti a sin ntei 

renutation from South Africa and how he womd 
leparaiion ouu t,;„ Tt was a most mtimate 

with ns. We <ine- . . • j. remember vividly 

and ool SoS'the rest of ns pd how he 

talked to ns in rasping tones, condemning om 

taikea to ns _ . making any saerifiee to jom the 

ns no credit whatever lor mas. = . ^ human 

Society, and telling us m as sharp a ian^w= 
voeahidary conld find: “Ton pride yoimelves on Dein 

j You don’t go amongst me poax 

Servants of o 

sort 5 Se Sre. Ton don’t live amongst them 

Toil don’t know the langimge to spea to 

their food. You don’t suffer their suttemi,^. 

good IS fallows lost colour eomptete- 

iTIId Mt S^Ulves thorougMy humiUated. Many 



I bad been 

of tbem sat speeemess ^ 

recently elected President m Gokhale s place . j. 

I had to stand np for these young men ; and I 




in as gentle a tone as I eould assume, to the critic. ‘Please 
be m«eiful. The type of social service that you depict 
is new even in Western countries. You too have just 
taken to it. It is only two or three years ago Aat ^ 
hecan to travel third class. iYe may leam still . We 
Sisf to lelm. Just be merciful. ’ He felt that he had 
gone a little too far. Then, for the first time and not 

often afterwards, he made 
Lt have been so harsh, as to 

sorry.’ I mention this to you to show that there is a vict 
of life which considers asceticism, pooimess, deni^ ^ 
?ei a^ of life as. the only proper f ®«tions “wh^ 

thL I rather thinlr generally, that the BMgav^ Wo 
is rivht when it holds up to our adoption the idral ot 
“Ynktahara Vihara.” To be of the greate^ use to om 
kind, yon must go to neither extremes Stand m. the 
golden mean. The golden mean too ^ifts from age to 
!^e. Take that saying of thd Wto and I am a Ml hehever 
in it Then you touch both sides. You are between tiie 
extremes. Neither side is alien to you and you can sem 
both After all when you come to look at it, the true philo- 

SayCe pleZ.^ The man who says I have denied^ 
SO sliall otliers is not a benefactor. sav ‘I 

suffer let others suffer too. ^ That kind of feelin^ is ^ 
ficial to other people. It is against other peope. ^ o ? i 
seems to me, therefore, that this is not service which is neces- 
sarily of the purest type. However, I am only going to say 
now*that Pherozeshah certainly erred and erred most grie- 
vously in the other direction. From that point of mew he 
was lot a good man. For amongst Indians P^^ticulady, 
the negative ideal is prevalent ; _ the ideal of _ deprivation, 
the ideal of renunciation and giving up. NwnfU^ ovx 
strong point, Pherozeshah had not a spark of it. c w& 

an utter stranger to that view of life. 

There were other great defects too in him. Anote 

thing that I have to point out is that our sense of bio^py 
is extremely weak. We do not write people s lives, e o 
not preserve our own diaries. We do not examine^ _ 
people’s 'lives in order to draw lessons therefrom. ^ 6 o 

not study their lives in order that it may SJY®, 
the richest lesson. No, we do not. I am often tninlimo 
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-why that should be the ease, ajd why to us, 

sho^d have beeu such a ^rren fidd of literary effort t ^ 

have written lives of people but '^*7 . w 

fuE of incredible things. Amongst oreduloM peo^e that 
k the kind of thing which anybody wiE believe. IS Aody 
knows much about KaEdasa, Shanlmra and sueh^ m. 

I have been looking at the growth of mstern biography. 
It is also of recent origin. Perhaps the cause is here and I 
am trying to speculate. You may take my statfflMnt or 
what it is worth. But it is a great and eardmal difference 
which we of the East ha,ve to pursue _ to its 
Watictos. I thi^ this d^erence has amen be- 
cause of the growth in the West of w^t may be vn y 
and somewhat loosely, described as 

r Cra°" Ily recently ^ m ^e W^t 

of eivflization, the work 

of pubUe institutions, the work of huge ^ganiratio^ 

Uc Se Ind it has expanded most luxuriantly so that there 
is 2 -oom for every one of us to show what stuff he is made 
of. We can do something, all of us. There is abun^nce 

of opportunities to caE forth what ™ ^ 

one of us in his little way and m a httle measure csm 
contribute to the public welfare, so that the ^eat one% 

Imongst fte very poor. Biography, therefore, Ms tejm 
to yield profit. The life of a h^ble n^ is 

f^sfoJus. Autobiography is a branch of biography We 

have no autobiographies worth ^® 

olarwhX ot their Efe Distinguis^g b^^^ P 
and private life, private life has sln-ipk to a sm^ I 
the West. Here, in Inaa stEl and t 

whoUy private life was the only thmg *“ .v 

wiiQuy F a*p Moh man Tliere was not mnen 

credit or debit side oi eacn afate It 

-worth mentioii; and private life ^ +n^ther neonle’s 

IS by no means a nx ^ ^'sramole Of all forms 

‘craze. It is full of warning rather than example. a 
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of biograptiy, I liavo kiiowii iioiie where for instance the 
private lii c ot u iiiaii is exainiiiect in a dispassionate and rea^ 
listic maimer. It cannot be. One most lamentable result of 
it is that the merits also liave to lie hidden along with that 
wiiir.h is and sinful. In the West, portions of mi. 


which is dark and sinful. In the West, portions of pri- 
vate life are veiled froin the curious man's gaze. On the 
whole, it is a wise instinct. I have nothing but reproba- 
tion for the prurient. I know in the West, sex is not 
absent but is not very much in evidence. They have got 
one honourable rule. In tlielr talking aliout other people 
and in estima,ting tlieir character, iii analysing their good 
and bad points, in dealing with their lives as subjects of 
biography, they have a generous blindness to that side which 
weTiave to copy. I do not say that that serves the cause 
of truth. I say that until we revise all. our notions of 
sex proprieties, until we revise our notions of what is 
due to a woman and wliat woman can ]>e for herself, a 
■ good working rule is to say nothing about it, and if possi- 
ble to think nothing abo tit it. 

As I have told you he . was one endowed 
with great sensilnlities and susceptibilities, a man whose 
eyes and ears went out was his 

great feature. And then, if we examine his life 
still more and in directions where a little curiosity is 
permissible we also see that he was lacking ' in 
some of these elements of greatness, I have not heard of 
his having left large bec^uests for eliarity. I have not 
heard of his giving scholarships to pupils or of his endow- 
ing schools or libraries, lie did not bestow his monies on 
these things so profitable to the xuiblie. I do not think 
anything there is standing to his credit in this direction. 
He earned with both hands and spent with both hands too, 
but largely on himself. 

Well these are defects which cannot* be passed over 
when we survey a great man’s life. Greatness has-been de- 
. fined in many different ways. Goodness has been defined in 
many different ways. A few people are both great and 
. good. .Some are great, some are good only ; and of the 
good ones, unless there is :some little greatness mixed 
, with it there is no chance of our hearing quite enough. 
B;utyOf the great ones, we may hear a good deal. Pheroze- 
sh^h, I should say, ^ examined from this point of ‘ Tiew, 
might merit the title of grrai fout I should hesitate to call 
him good,. : Somehow or. other, I may be right or 
wrong, whether in the East or in the ' West, goodness 
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. requires a certain element of tenderness to others, of a 
fellow-feeling, of a desire to -help others in their troubles, 
of a desire to share yonr prosperity with others, of a 
desire to be just and kind. We want that gracefulness, that 
touch of tenderness; otherwise, we don’t wish to call 
a man good. I don’t think Pherozeshah at any time 
showed much of goodness, so defined and so understood. 
He was a great man. He was an unselfish man in some 
respects. I have said enough to bring before you not only 
the public aspects but also even those other aspects which 
may be called somewhat private of Pherozeshah, in order 
that you may have before your mond’s eve a nicture 
of the whole man. I think I have said a 

good deal that will help ^ you, but ; perhaps I should 
add another word. In India religion plays so 

large a part and we should all wish to find out whether 
judged in that way, Pherozeshah would come out as an 
^ object of admiration. We think a man must be good, 
benevolent and all that but we also desire to know whe- 
ther.he was a godly sort of man. Was he religious? Had he 
any pious doctrines 'he turned over in his mind and tried 
to work out in his life? Are there any yogic practices 
with which he may be credited? These, are the questions 
which people would like to ask. By way of lightening the 
gravity of the topic I may mention to you a wonderful 
experience of mine. 

In the last days of Gokhale, we had a visitor in Poona, 
a man who had curiosity developed in an abnormal 
measure. He wanted to know all about Gokhale, and put 
us a hundred questions. We were not fu^ equipped with 
the answers, and the prying curious way in which the ques- 
tions were put made us hestitate to give such answers as we 
could give. One of the questions ■ that this man of prurient 
.curiosity put Was, '‘What is his religion, tell me? Does 
he perform his father’s and mother’s Sraddh^^ Does he 
perform his Sandhyavfim,danam2 Does he go to the tem- 
ple? Does he do any of the pious acts on sacred days?” 
We were obliged to say ‘No’ to all these things. He was 
thoroughly vexed, and then he put us this question above 
ail. 'Does he wear the yagnopavitV I am only mention- 
ing all this to show that this desire to know about a man’s 
religion is exceedingly strong, that we have this idea — 
strongly rooted in us all by tradition as well as by 
the great examples of our history and literature — that no 
man can he perfect, and that no man can touch the high alti- 
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tnde of greatness unless lie liad in Ms life, an active Eeli- 
gion. We want tMs element present in a man’s life. 
Eeligion played a vital part. I could tell you that examin« 
ing Pherozeshah ’s career in that way, it is not a blank. I 
have seen in his writings many references to a Providence 
in which he believed. Somehow he seems to have had the 
faith, whether it was lively or not I cannot say, but he 
seemed to have thought that there was a guiding spirit 
and that the Universe was being turned round to good 
purpose by that Power and that as part of that 
Universe, India too was improving her destiny and might 
one day reach the level reached by other prosperous and 
independent countries in the world. In this Providence 
he has expressed Ms faith several times. I do not believe 
a man like him, in whose hands language had full mean- 
ing, who had full control over it and who usM it with great- 
care and with deliberate purpose, who spoke of Providence 
as he did, could be entirely without an element of be- 
lief in something beyond himself. There are some of us 
to whom religion must come fuUy armed, as it were, with 
rules and prescriptions for every hour of the day and for 
every circunistance in life. There are others to whom 
religion yields an abundance of good fruit even when it is 
only a distant and vaguely felt influence. For my own 
part, I am not disposed to look with cheap pity or scorn 
on those whose religion is of this vague but potent varie- 
ty. I do not think a man loses Ms religion by not observ- 
ing the meticulous performances for every day of the week 
and for every hour of the day. They may have their pra- 
yers and thus penitence is not without use, but I do not 
believe it could be claimed by any student of our Vedanta 
that wi^out them a man ’s life is ungodly or irreligious and 
that it is^ waste and thrown away and that to such a man 
this life is a blank and life beyond is a still darker blank. 
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APPENDIX. 

In UHVeilinc! the statue of the laie Sir Dhislmw Waclia, in 
Bombay m 9th April, 1940, the Rt Hon’ble F. 5. Snmvasa Sastn 

You have done me conspicuous honour in assigning to me the 
t^rinriual mrt in to-day’s ceremony.: I do not deserve it either 
by intimac? of association with the iltetrious man wtose statue I 
ain about to unveil or by a high position in the pub ic We of the 
countrv. The meaning of your invitation, as I understand it, is 
that Sir Dinshaw Ediilji Wacha did not belong- to Bombay'’ alone, but 
that distant Madras, as indeed every part of India, can claim his 
rnemory as a cherished possession. During the last ten years or 
so of his life Sir Dinshaw was unable to take prominent part m the 
nublic^Sfairs of India. And let it be admitted that the liberal 
narty of -which he was one of the leading lights, has for some years 
lost the inLence which should properly belong to it by reason 

of its past record and by reason also of the 

members. Nevertheless a review of the mam features 

lono- and lionourable career of one of its luminaries will not be 

without profit, even to the Present genera^tion w^ 

the political doctrines that are the immediate parents of its own 

Sir Dinshaw was 92 years old when he passed ^way in 1^^^- 
He was bom into a period of our history very different from 
to-day, so different indeed that it would take a great effort of e 
historical imagination for a young man to form Picture of 

it in his mind. Let us remember that Wacha was well m his 
teens when the Great Indian Mutiny occurred 
famous Proclamation of the Queen of PohticaL aoigfcio 

and indeed political aspiration had hardly assumed definite shape. 
Our hero had entered on his forties when he was _called upon to 

take his share in the proceedings of the gathering 
which subsequently took the great name of the 
Congress, The social reform and educational movements we 
then in a rudimentary state. The city of Bornbajy had ^ 

started on its career of commercial prosperity, but no could 
have predicted that its destiny was to become within ^ 
or so the second city of the British Empire, ^or was the ^ 
Corporation anything like the pattern of municipal .• 

civic enlightenment that it is ^^day. Wacha Tiad the r^^^^ 
tinction of seeing things grow from the hi^inblest beamings ah 

through the stages of trial and error of hope e 

careful planning and haphazard growth, o^/^smg tidqsmf pros^^ 

Sf exdig ch^g/fnd spirited -devour was mute 

and unconscious sharer, no mere ^^^f^'^lducatiM we have 

and brilliantly active participant. 

a few glimpses from his own ^wid pen. lu a^ _ Seventy" a 

cences written over the ^of ChriSan missionaries 

few chapters describe the early efforts ^ education to their 

and a few private bodies to give the elements of education to me 

as 
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children before the duty of public ins^uction was recognised as 
nart of tlie functions of governmentt. This volume is a rich mine 
of information regarding Bombay of a hundred years ago, which 
may be recommended to a student of original records. -Wacha 
went like many promising students before him, to the famous 
Flnli’instone institution, but was not destined to complete the 
course that was available. This circumstance he seems to have 
regretted. To one who marks the vividity and vigour of his style, 
the copiousness and power of his diction, and the range and depth 
of his observations, it does not appear that he suffered any real 
bv the nremature end of his scholastic education. At twelve 
he recited an English piece so well before Lord and Lady Caiming 
that Her Excellency patted him on the back. He heard the great 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria assuming the direct sovereignty of 
India read aloud to the assembled citizens^ by Lord Elphmstone, 
who stood on the spacious verandah of the lown Hall surrounded 
bv the dignitaries of the day arrayed m robes of Wlio 

would not envy his good fortune when h^ saw and heard that prince 
of African explorers, Dr. Livingstone, led into the Town Hall by 
Sir Bartle Frere of happy memory? He does not fail to mark 
the changes that time has wrought in our dress and infers, chan- 
cres not Sways observed as they take place with exceeding slownps 
in society. We learn from the luminous pages of the book called 
by the picturesque name of “Shells from the 

in his boyhood Indian gentlemen of all classes Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, Christians, and Parsis aj^eared on formal occasions in snow- 
white and flowing Jama and Pichoree or Kiimerhand. We karn 
also to our astonishment that there was a time when even Parsi 

ladies were content to remain within doors and 
year 1858 and the occasion of the Queen s 1 roclamation deserve to 
hf> remembered not only for their own intrinsic importance, but as 
the time of emancipation for Parsi womanhood. For they caine out 
for the first time in open carriages, Venetians down, m^k ^ 
view the illuminations, which were on a_ grand j 

ckr writes boastfully that they were attired rich 
bejewelled and that the Purdah was literally lifted.^ Amongst Jus 
early inspirations was a study of Sir Joseph Arna^d s classic j g- 
ments in the Maharaja Libel case and m the “iSl 

ments which no student eithei- of Indian law oi o arauired 

history should omit to read. Sir Dinshaw tells us that • 

his passion for the study of economics and finance frorn a certain 
Professor ^Hughlings, who had fitted up a reading room _at 
own cost, where he would often, sit with Sir Dmshaw 
learned articles in the ‘Ecmiomist of Jame.s ^^son, w 
wards became the first F^rance Minister of India.. Of ® 
original inspiration we have the mature fruits in the w g 
speeches which he poured forth in abundance during a 
of conscientious and devoted study. What a lad of fine 
and high enthusiasm he must have been to wTite a^s ^ ^ ^ 
the emotion that warmed ^is breast when first h^^^^ 
hallowed precincts of that great house of thought, . r 

of learning, a valhalla where lay buried the great X 

men of all the centuries— which is his ovvn descriph f 
Literary Society foun^d by Sir James Mackintosh .,0 y 

other occasions did our hero feel \ and again 

once when he visited the library of the British 

when he W3-S within the precincts of Westminster y* 



Is it any wonder that with such subtle and powerful stimuli 
Wacha acquired a voracious appetite for knowledge, which made 
him to the end of his days a great buyer and reader of books? 
Nor was he a mere acquirer of all kinds of _ knowledge. He gave 
freely to the public out of his vast store of information. There is 
hardl}^ a man within my recollection who has written and spoken 
so abundantly as Sir Dinshavr Wacha. His output, if we could 
assemble it all, would easily equal that of any two of his compeers 
in public life. Anonymously, pseudonymously and over his own 
proper name, he was an untiring contributor to magazines and 
newspapers of every degree of influence. And the marvel is that 
he never took a pie of remuneration for it all. I have it on good 
authority that he never employed a stenographer, but wrote always 
in his own hand. His private correspondence was of colossal pro- 
portions. He -wrote regularly to friends in England and innumer- 
able people in India. As often as a thought occurred to him, I 
fancy he took pen and paper and wrote it down for somebody’s 
beneSt. I fancy also he wrote nearly as fast as he thought. He 
did not pause for the most appropriate word or the most inoffen- 
sive phrase. I have had occasion to read a good deal of his 
manuscript, for he wrote often and -with complete freedom to 
Gokhale. I do not remember a scratch or an erasure. It was 
the same even, parallel-lined, fine-looking, fluent calligraphy. The 
attraction, however, was only on the surface. The trouble started 
as soon as you put on your glasses and began to read. You came 
up against an illegible scrawl and could make progress only with 
many a stumble and many a break, to which you said to yourself 
you would come back when your organ of vision had regained 


its tone. 

In his public work ’Wacha was associated with several 
colleagues of similar calibre. And it used to be said that for 
many- years Bombay had the singular good fortune of having a 
galaxy of brilliant men who placed their talents at the disposal oi 
the community. In civic matters the a.scendency of Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta.' extending over nearly two generations, was an 
advantage which other cities of metropolitan rank miglit 1ia\e 
envied. His great example of devotion to municipal duties drew 
to the service of Bombay a wealth of talent and experience, \vhicii 
might else have been dispersed ainong diverse small interests and 
yielded little public benefit. Of about the sapie age 
seconded liis friend with his own 

claim made on their behalf that their unsurpassed influence 
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ends. In many quarters Pherozeshah Mehta’s domination exci^ 
jealousy and resentment. But be it said to the honour of Sir 
Dinshaw- and many others that they^ were not only content but glad 
to rally round him like soldiers round a brave and gifted gentral. 
Wacha in particular regarded his eclipse as a dedication. I vras 
anxious soon after Gokhale’s death to call on the notables oi 
Bombav’. I was ushered into a room where Pherozeshah Menla 


S3*t bcsLiiiing siniong his ECCiistoffl6ci conips,iiioii.s* ,N3tiirsil}.' decKi 

ward in speech, I felt hushed in the great presence, but soon a 
number of kindlv queries broke my reserve; and as the taik- flowed 
easily over a wide range, I remarked how- every now and men 

Mehta would turn rotmd and appeal to Wacha 

what he had said, and Wacha would assent without using too 
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many words. His book on the Municipality of Bombay, especially 
tKp. rhaoter dealing with tlie inauguration in 1888 of the present 
fonstSon. gfves due meed of praise to Lord Reay. Mr. Telaag, 
Mr Forbes Adam and other stalwarts of the time, but accords 
first place ungrudgingly and convincingly to Pherozeshah Mehta, 
whost vigilance, intrepid advocacy and far-seeing vision transmuted 
the halting and timid proposals of the autlionties into a golden 
measure of local government, which has nobly stood the test of 
time and furnished a model of municipal government throughout 
India Wacha outlived his great friend by more than 20 years, 
during which period he was called upon to occupy the vacant plap 
of primacy as far as he could. Ihis was the case not only in the 
Corporation, but in the Legislature first of borabay and then ot 
Xll-India in the Bombay Presidency Association and m the Indian 
National’ Congress.. It might be said_ of this brilliant pair m 
-'rreater measure than of any others in the country, that their 
eminence in municipal affairs led as a natural and almost inevit- 
able consequence to equal eminence on the broader stage of nationa 
affSrs. Be it also recorded for the benefit ot other p^nots that 
thev never allowed their zeal for the civic welfare of Bombay to 
be dimmed or diminished in any way by larger and may be more 
exalted pre-occupations. Wacha was one of the seventy odd 
leaders of India who laid in 1885 truly and vvell the foundations 
oi the Indian National Congress. His interest m this organisation 
grew with its growth. He was its Secretary for many years_ and 
Piisident at the 1901 session in Calcutta. He took a prominent 
part in its debates, and Congressmen, of all ranks soon learned to 
appreciate and love the sterling qualities of the small lively figure 
who seemed to frisk and jump on the platform as he denounced, 
in a squeaking voice and apparently through very thick spectacks, 
the military policy and expenditure of India in vehement accents 
and with torrential eloquence. His utteranoe coulcl . not be com- 
mended for distinctness or melody of tone, but his earaestes 

and mastery of facts and figures ensured for him patient ^d 
Respectful attention. Before the Welby .Commission . on Indian 

Finance he made a gallant staiul for equitable 

Chartres between England and meSe? 

gave invaluable support to Dadabhai Naoroji, wIk) was a niembw 

of the Commission as well as the most learned and formidable 
witness on the Indian Side. As an economist Wacha Belonged^ 
the school of Cobclen and John Stuart Mill ; and though m later 
years be countenanced the policy of discriminating 
the industries and. matlufactures of Lnlm, his oiigmal homag^ 
the pure water of free trade was ^ Bfelong obsession, 
instrumental, along with Mr. Mannmhandas Ramji and. othe , 
founding the Indian Chamber of Commerce on side me 
country, and when other Chambers had sprung up h 

induced them all to join together and act as a federation ^ 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Nothing could be morj 
eloquent testimony to- his lofty principles and his .unselfish and 

unworldly character than that throughout his life, though money 
lay all about him, he never possessed more than a competence an _ 
for some time before his death he was ^iBiout even thap P 

tence. It would be a mistake to suppose that, while he ttj, 

in finance and economics, he neglected . other aspects of ® 
pronouncements on education are entitled to respectful . 

tion, and he was no mean authority on history in general ana 



1 Writing over the pseudonym of “Rajduari,” |ie 

national ahan^ JAr ig^ “Indian Review” the course ot 

surveje ^ shaned themselves in the world, with a w^ealth of 
events as shaped mem admiration of readers. 

‘'"‘ISws waTf simple nature. There was never any difficulty 

in and dislikes with disconcerting candour. As 

of thf Mi” National Congress he had to collect monies 
^ 11 S? ?eoort^ and require conformity to ordinary canons ot 

'' Tn the di^harge of these duties he had to reprove, 

to ^dun’’“to scold,^ t* threaten. People complained bitterly of the 
to dun, ,vliirh he castigated slackness or evasion ot duty. 

enrhrn»eflen?neT hlw to suffer fools gladly or tem^r 
To the end ne ^ Especially in recent years few ot his 

the to the shorn mm . ^ chastise- 

colleagues or ™ gut all remembered how like a child 

he w as and fiow^utterly innocent of the arts of polite circumlocution 

XelLfT^e “a^ non inM^^h/wai'a lamb at home 

Pn-r n-irt while I seldom remember the sharpness of phrase 

with wdiich he expressed his disapproval of my J 

witli nride and pleasure his appreciation of the imrestm* 

Yideir wi as captain of volunteers at the Congress 

UiSiSi of 1908 in Madras, I guarded the proceedings, which were 
ifYpecial dmiger in consequence of the animosities and bickering. 

^Exwrience will have taught many of you here,_ as it has 
taught me that ever since the two schools of moderation and ot 

fmerged with more or less df ned f rontiers nea*- 
even- moderate has been suspected at one ^Ume or anotter bj his 
orthodox compatriots of leanings *e 'vrong side In the 

Servants of India Society that has been the fate 
sometimes think that the suspiciOT under which ^ 

me in his inmost mind. Gokhale hi.mself if the truth be old, 
would not have been raised to the Cardinalate m 

Bombay, (^ing higher . still, ^5* 

bv the archangels who surrounded the Viceregal 

ducing a new spirit of option and cavil » 

lAere seemhness and f ^‘“*1 ililrf of the moderates 

the chosen denizens? It the esoteric Peiiet ox Prints in 

of Bombay, Madras and G.P - that most of nnt be 

Bengal w*ere tarred with the extremist brush and c , . , _ _ 
admitted into the sanctiim sanctorum. Pride must not blind _ 
?he d2iger“‘?urkfng in the nature of us all, 

inquisition. Wacha was ,,=“SedIy wto hetod 

Markedly when he rvas young called 

attained middle age, he was playfully “"%“ong and the 

the firebrand of western India. His views ^were strong, 

words he chose to express them were st being 

iiT^d 

vate letters could be recovered and arranged in the o a 




they would furnish a faithful chronicle of the various phases of 
feeling through which the general nund r>assed on the questions 
engaging it. One instance 1 may be pardoned for mentioning 
to-day. His letters to Gokhale during tlie years 1906, 1907 and 
1908 are a mirror in whicli could be seen vividly reflected the initial 
hope, the scepticism, the bewilderment, the indignation, the despair 
and finally the reviving hope and satisfaction with which the eager 
Indian politician watched the changing moods and fancies and 
slowly evolving reform proposals of Lord Morley. Gokhale 
was by no means unaffected by the vagaries of the political baro- 
meter; but because of his proximity to the central orb of the firma- 
ment, his faith never wholly disappeared, but shone like a star, 
now bright, now dim, but always there. He gently reprimanded 
us for failure to make full allowance for Morley’s difficulties and 
misgivings, and it is pleasing to recall now the happy ending of the 
episode when he expounded the main features of the coming consti- 
tution to the Congress of 1908 and successfully communicated to 
the audience bis owm expectations of a liappy and prosperous 
future. 

Wacha is a striking and forceful illustration of the sobering 
effect of time. We coiikl see how he gradually shed his optimism, 
moderated his demand and saw things througli authoritarian glasses 
and weighed events in the scales provided l)y Government. This 
swing-over is noticeable in the careers of other politicians as well. 
I can recall more tlian one occasion on which the late Sir B. N. 
Sarma and I were roundly censured bv- him in the Council of State 
for attacking the Government of the day. But we were amused 
and half consoled when in his own turn he would get up and 
belabour Government with the verve cliaracteristic 'of the redoubt- 
able oppositionist we had known and admired of old. At such 
times he reminded me of a fond but temireramental mother who 
might beat her child inercilessly when she was angry, but, if any- 
body else threatened violence to it, would fly at his throat in a fit 
of fury. 

The year 19'18 marked a crucial turn in the fortunes of the 
Congress. When it became apparent tliat the extreme section of 
our politicians had made up their minds to denounce and declare 
unacceptable the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals of reform, the 
elder statesmen, if one may be pardoned for appropriating that 
term, decided to secede from the Congress and create an organi- 
station for themselves. After much anxious consultation and 
frequent searchings of the heart, of which the niemory is still poig- 
nant, the members of the Servants of India Sbeiety threw in their 
lot with the All-India Liberal Federation. The two mighty pillars 
of the movement were Wacha and Surendranath Banerjee. Attire 
end of the inaugural session in Bombay I likened them to those 
unchanging hills in the landscape by which Sri Rama identified the 
various regions of the Indian continent when, during his return 
home after fourteen years of exile, he found no other distinguish- 
ing marks, for they had all, rivers and plains and forests and the 
habitations of nren, shifted enormously and obliterated all boun- 
daries. That similitude seems to me not inapt after the twenty- 
two jears that have since passed. A few of us, alas, a continually 
diminishing few, still stand where we stood, pointing the finger of 
warning, like Wordsworth’s “Peele Castle” amidst the wreckage 
of a fearful storm. 



Rather a suceession of fearful storms. For many years now 
our country has not known tranquillity except for brief periods. 
While we sit here, tens of thousands of people all over the country 
are preparing for mass civil disobedience, and the campaign may 
begin any day. However non-violent it may be, the authorities 
cannot afford to look on, but must meet it by violent measures. 
Not improbably communal discord may add itself to the disturbance 
and convert civil disobedience into something like civil war. The 
demand for partitioning India into two political .entities with sepa- 
rate national interests staggers the imagination and makes it 
impossible even to guess the next step in our movement. Has the 
teaching of Sir Dinshaw any guidance for us in this predicament? 
The answer is not for a moment doubtful. We have all heard of 
the claim made in Congress circles that, if Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Gokhale could be brought back to life among us, they would take 
their stand with the author of non-violent non-co-operation and 
mass civil disobedience. It is difficult to say how m.any that 
actually knew these departed worthies would allovr the claim. I 
do not allow it. In W’acha’s case nobody wmuld dream of advancing 
such a claim. It is well known how Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and 
he did not countenance in tlie faintest degree the Home Rule League 
movement started by Mrs. Besant and how they endeavoured to 
induce our Grand Old Man to withdraw the consent that he had 
given to be its President. ^ To Mrs. Besant as a political force in 
India they had an invincible antipathy. Of Gandhi ji’s aims and 
methods Wacha had an instinctive dread. His condemnation would 
have been clear, complete and caustic. He had no patience with 
the Judicious frame of mind which weighs pros and cons with 
meticulous precision, and after making full allowance for purity of 
motive, pronounces a half-hearted verdict against the particular 
method at the particular time. I confess to a natural aversion from 
cocksure, uncompromising, final judgments in any sphere of human 
conduct. One can never know enough to judge aright. Still, 
when one is _ racked by doubt and appalled b 3 ’ the prospect of 
disaster, one is drawn by the sovereign instinct of safety to the 
voice of a leader of men who sees clearly into the future and points 
the waj’’ wfith confidence. In the interests of posterity we cannot 
afford to let Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s fame become dim or his example 
cease to inspire coming generations. That is why Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad and his Committee have in their wisdom erected Wacha’s 
statue on this prominent spot, within hailing distance, in case the 
shades of great men should wish to commune -with one another, of 
Tata, Mehta, Naoroji, Ranade, Gokhale, and Montagu. 
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